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INTRODUCTION 

by  ST.  JOHN  ERFINE 

f  |  ^HE  account  of  the  drama  which  follows  makes  abundantly 
clear  one  vital  fact,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  play  and  the  period  in  which  it  is  written.  Either  it  is  about 
life  or  it  is  about  nothing.  Why  is  it,  for  example,  that  Shake- 
speare, in  spite  of  occasional  unpopularity  or  neglect  or  even  of  downright 
detraction,  is  still  able  to  keep  his  hold  on  our  affections,  although  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  Marlowe,  Webster,  and  Ben  Jonson,  each  of 
whom  had  "  higher  education  "  than  Shakespeare,  are  now  performed, 
when  they  are  performed  at  all,  only  by  coteries,  and  their  plays  are 
regarded  as  museum  pieces  ?  It  is  not  because  they  detached  themselves 
from  the  crowd  and  asserted  what  is  properly  called  a  "  highbrow  "  view 
of  life.  They  subordinated  the  life  of  their  time  to  their  opinions,  and 
became  critics  rather  than  artists,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  does  to-day, 
when  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  subordinated  to  the  life  they  were 
portraying.  Opinions  change  and  pass  :  life  remains  substantially 
unaltered.  "  T.  S.  Eliot,"  it  is  asserted,  "  can  still  write  for  a  cultural 
coterie,  and  ignore  the  popular  market,"  but  if  Mr.  Eliot's  work  is  only 
cultural  coterie  stuff  it  will  die  and  have  no  hope  of  any  resurrection, 
glorious  or  inglorious.  To  say  that  is  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  increase 
in  life  is  the  result  of  a  thought  born  in  a  single  mind  :  it  is  only  to  say 
that  unless  the  thought  born  in  the  single  mind  is  related  to  life,  it  must 
dwindle  and  die.  Ibsen  says  somewhere  that  every  truth  becomes  a  lie 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  In  saying  that  he  is  telling  us  that  we  must 
remember  to  adapt  our  assertions  to  the  facts  of  life. 

One  fact  emerges  indisputably  from  the  confused  arguments  on 
drama,  namely,  that  a  robust  time,  such  as  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Heroic  Age  or  the  Elizabethans,  is  more  ready  to  listen  to  tragic  plays 
than  a  weak  or  over-refined  period.  In  the  Roman  Decadence,  spectacular 
pieces  were  immensely  popular,  and  tragic  poets  could  not  obtain  any 
performance  for  their  work.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  our  age,  in  which 
women  prevail  among  the  playgoers,  prefers  a  very  different  sort  of 
drama  from  that  which  was  popular  among  the  Elizabethans,  who  had 
women  neither  on  the  stage  nor  in  the  auditorium.  Women,  on  the 
whole,  prefer  comedy  to  tragedy.  The  dramatist,  more  than  any  other 
artist,  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  his  time,  for  not  only  is  he  more 
dependent  on  the  crowd  for  his  living,  but  also  he  depends  on  the  crowd 
for  his  effect.  The  audience  brings  into  the  theatre  a  feeling 
which  is  hard  to  define,  but  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  play.  The  closer  the  rapport  between  the  audience  and  the  players 
and  the  play,  the  better  the  performance  is.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  quality  of  the  play  is  more  dependent  on  the  quality  of  those  who 
see  it  than  is  the  quality  of  a  poem  on  those  who  read  it.  The  point 
must  not  be  over-stated,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  temper  of 
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the  time  shapes  the  play  more  than  it  shapes  any  other  work  of  ar 

The  play,  too,  is  profoundly  affected  by  physical  conditions.  It 
true  that  the  painter  is  also  affected  by  them.  The  flat,  with  its  sma 
rooms  and  inadequate  wall  space,  has  altered  the  size  of  the  picture; 
while  the  poverty  of  the  period  has  made  the  life  of  the  painter  precariou: 
But  the  dramatist,  infinitely  more  than  any  other  artist,  is  affected  b 
physical  conditions.  He  has  to  consider  not  only  the  limitations  of  th 
stage  and  of  the  players,  but  has  also  to  bear  in  mind  such  seemingl 
trivial  facts  as  the  hours  at  which  meals  are  eaten,  and  the  distanc 
at  which  playgoers  live  from  the  theatre.  An  audience  which  dines  in  th 
middle  of  the  day  and  lives  within  walking  distance  of  the  theatre  ca 
obviously  spend  a  longer  time  at  the  play  than  one  which  dines  in  th 
evening  and  lives  ten  to  twenty  miles  away  from  the  theatre.  Th 
dramatist,  in  brief,  is  deeply  influenced  by  Late  Dinners  and  Last  Trair 
and  Trams.  An  audience  which  has  eaten  a  heavy  meal  immediate] 
before  seeing  a  play  will  watch  the  drama  in  a  vastly  different  moo 
from  that  of  an  audience  which  has  eaten  a  light  meal.  An  authc 
cannot  spread  himself  to-day,  as  the  Elizabethans  could,  because  a  larg 
part  of  his  audience  will  have  to  hurry  away  from  the  theatre  to  catc 
a  train  which  will  not  wait  a  minute  beyond  its  scheduled  time  < 
departure.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  theatre  and  the  high  cost  < 
production  affect  the  quality  of  the  play  because  they  affect  the  characte 
of  the  audience. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  facts,  the  play  remains  and  shows  no  signs  < 
departing.  The  popularity  of  the  moving-picture  is  due,  less  to  its  ow 
virtues,  than  to  its  cheapness  and  its  accessibility.  The  cinema,  whei 
the  dearest  seats  cost  little  more  than  the  cheapest  seats  in  the  theatre 
is  "  just  round  the  corner  "  to  the  mass  of  people,  whereas  the  playhous 
may  be  miles  away.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  artic] 
that  "  the  competition  of  the  cinema  has  made  a  new  technique  essential. 
The  play  loses  virtue  when  it  apes  the  moving  picture,  but  the  movin 
picture  acquires  virtue  when  it  apes  the  play.  In  spite  of  the  assertioi 
so  vehemently  made  by  highbrow  critics,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  filn 
actors  to  possess  any  ability  to  act,  that,  indeed,  it  is  a  positive  di 
advantage  for  him  to  be  able  to  act,  the  irrefutable  fact  is  that  the  be 
film-actors  and  actresses  are  those  who  learnt  their  craft  on  the  stag< 
The  average  duration  of  life  of  a  film  actress  who  has  only  a  pretty  fac 
to  recommend  her  to  the  public  and  has  no  more  technique  than  a  to 
balloon,  is  three  pictures.  Those  made,  the  public  becomes  sick  of  he 
and  her  insipid  face,  and  the  screen  knows  her  no  more.  But  accomplishe 
actors  can  keep  possession  of  the  screen,  as  they  can  keep  possession  ( 
the  stage,  until  they  are  almost  decrepit.  Those  who  suppose  that  th 
drama  depends  for  its  life  in  the  future  on  mere  ability  to  change  i 
locality,  fundamentally  misunderstand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  dram 
which  are  life  and  its  illumination.  From  time  to  time,  we  feel  ourselvc 
obliged  to  revive  an  old  play,  but  who  hi  his  senses  wants  to  revive  an  ol 
film  ?  We  have  all  we  can  do  to  bear  those  that  are  new. 


"  Whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  1 

ENGLISH  DRAMA:    CROWDED  HOURS  OF 
GLORIOUS  LIFE 

by  BARBARA  NIXON 

THE  play,  unlike  the  novel,  is  the  most  rigid  of  literary  forms, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  sonnet.  In  a  novel  the 
author  has  an  almost  free  hand.  He  can  tell  his  story  quite 
objectively,  he  can  make  himself  the  hero,  he  can  translate  his 
characters'  most  secret  thoughts.  He  can  make  his  novel  a  hundred, 
or  five  hundred,  pages  in  length,  and  his  story  can  last  twenty-four  years 
or  as  many  hours.  But  the  dramatist  has  no  such  easy  task.  He  has 
to  present  a  story  within  certain  dimensions  :  he  cannot  avail  himself 
of  the  almost  unlimited  fields  of  the  novel  and  of  the  film.  Practical 
considerations  play  an  important  part.  In  the  first  place,  because  it 
is  presenting  rather  than  relating  a  fact,  a  play  must  be  confined  to 
a  certain  length,  for  the  reason  that  no  audience  can  sit  still  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.  In  the  second  place,  the  characters  have  to  speak 
for  themselves,  their  motives  and  thoughts  have  to  be  made  clear  by 
their  actions.  And  now,  since  the  school  of  naturalism  has  won  the 
day,  they  are  not  even  allowed  the  simple,  though  sometimes  ridiculous 
device,  of  the  soliloquy,  by  which,  in  talking  to  himself,  a  character 
tells  the  audience  facts  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  plot. 
Even  the  place  of  action  is  limited  by  the  inability  of  the  stage-hands 
to  change  more  than  a  certain  number  of  scenes  in  a  given  time,  and 
by  the  more  crude  considerations  of  cost. 

WHAT    IS    A    PLAY  ? 

A  PLAY  is  fundamentally  an  actual  representation  ;  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  reproduction  of  life,  as  we  see  the  characters  move, 
and  hear  them  speak.  But  dialogue  alone  will  not  make  a  play,  although 
many  would-be  dramatists  suppose  that  it  will.  A  play  need  not  be 
packed  with  events  and  often  fabulous  happenings,  as  were  the  Horror 
Tragedies  and  Victorian  Melodramas,  but  the  dialogue  must  always 
bear  a  relation  to  action.  In  England,  Bernard  Shaw  has  perfected  the 
play  of  conversation  and  ideas.  The  discussion  in  the  last  act  of  On  the 
Rocks  continues  for  over  half  an  hour,  but  the  dramatic  force  of  the 
scene  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  the  Prime  Minister's 
Cabinet  will  stand  or  fall  ;  and  it  is  this  which  keeps  our  interest  more 
alive  than  if  we  were  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  state. 

1  Shakespeare. 

M.L.  I  B 
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A  play  depends  mainly  on  its  action  and  on  its  characters,  and 
more  especially  on  the  balance  between  the  two.  The  "  Horror " 
tragedians  of  the  seventeenth  century  filled  their  plays  with  so  much 
action  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  characters.  To-day  there  is 
a  tendency  to  spend  so  much  attention  on  the  characters  that  the  action 
disappears.  In  domestic  drama  and  the  old  humanistic  tragedies,  the 
importance  of  good  and  "  round  "  characterisation  is  very  great  if  our 
sympathies  are  to  be  moved.  But  an  excellent  play  may  have  a  problem 
instead  of  an  eventful  plot,  and  types  or  symbolic  characters  instead  of 
personalities.  An  essential  of  any  play  is  conciseness  of  idea  and  concise- 
ness of  construction.  Extraneous  detail  which  is  necessary  to  give  the 
impression  of  real  life  must  be  strictly  controlled,  and  subtly  connected 
with  the  main  issue. 

HOW   TO  JUDGE   A    PLAY 

JUDGMENT,  whether  it  be  of  plays,  novels,  architecture,  or  murder 
trials,  is  necessarily  to  a  very  large  extent  a  personal  and  subjective 
matter,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  reliable.  That 
jury  is  fortunate  which  is  faced  with  passing  judgment  on  a  man 
"  caught  in  the  act ;  "  usually  it  has  to  consider  how  the  weight  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  balanced  pro  et  contra.  In  the  same  way, 
with  art  there  are  no  absolute  rules  of  judgment,  and  those  rules  that 
there  are,  are  not  infallible.  Neither  can  judgment  be  based  on  pre- 
dilection ;  "  I  like  a  play,  therefore  it  is  good,"  is  a  supremely  in- 
dividualistic attitude  to  an  existent  material  fact,  ignoring  the  importance 
of  historical  significance.  Many  parts  of  Shakespeare's  plays  would  be 
condemned  to-day  by  some  occupants  of  the  stalls,  if  they  did  not 
know  who  the  author  was. 

It  becomes  much  easier  to  assess  the  value  of  a  play  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  partly  because  there  is  the  verdict  of  other  critics  to  help  one, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  perspective  given  by  time.  Just  as  one  cannot 
possibly  tell  whether  the  architecture  of  a  house  is  good  or  bad  when 
one  is  ringing  the  door  bell,  so  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
contemporary  art.  The  Victorians  liked  their  pseudo-Gothic,  over- 
decorated  monstrosities,  but  most  people  to-day  are  convinced  that 
they  were  not  only  a  lapse  of  taste,  but  an  error  of  judgment.  Mere 
fashion  has  relatively  little  ultimate  influence  in  art ;  it  should  never 
be  more  than  a  means  to  an  end,  a  provocation  rather  than  a  satisfaction. 
It  is  easier  to  judge  classical  than  romantic  drama,  for  the  style 
demands  a  conformity  to  certain  rules  of  time,  place,  and  action,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  later.  But  even  when  these  are  sub- 
scribed to,  only  half  the  battle  is  gained.  There  is  still  the  content 
to  be  considered  :  the  passions  raised  must  be  of  the  grand  order, 
the  conflict  must  be  viial,  and  above  all,  there  must  be  a  philosophy. 
The  bulk  of  English  drama,  however,  is  in  the  romantic  tradition,  and 
content  is  predominant  over  form.  It  is  Shakespeare's  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  not  his  technical  construction,  which  makes  his  plays 
masterpieces. 

Judgment  of  a  play,  therefore,  is  as  difficult  a  matter  as  judgment 
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of  the  whole  field  of  art.  Rules  may  help  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they 
are  not  invariable.  The  rules  of  unity  of  time  and  place  which  played 
a  great  part  in  traditional  drama  are,  for  instance,  unnecessary  with- 
the  expressionistic  method.  The  problem  of  judging  modern  plays  is> 
the  most  difficult.  One  may  enjoy  a  comedy  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
immensely,  and  in  less  than  a  day  it  has  become  a  completely  unimportant 
part  of  one's  experience.  Moreover,  in  England  to-day  the  value  of 
drama  is  hidden  under  the  curse  of  entertainment,  and  what  may  be 
good  entertainment  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  good  art. 
The  commercialisation  of  the  theatre — not  to  be  confused  with  its 
popularisation,  which  unfortunately  does  not  exist  in  this  country  to-day 
— has  almost  ruined  the  drama  as  a  serious  art  form.  The  other  arts, 
being  more  individualist  by  nature,  have  not  suffered  to  such  an  extent. 
Epstein  can  continue  to  express  himself  regardless  of  the  disapproval 
of  the  majority.  T.  S.  Eliot  can  still  write  for  a  cultural  coterie,  and 
ignore  the  popular  market.  But  a  play  needs  the  co-operation  of  many 
people,  and  is,  therefore,  so  expensive  to  produce  that  it  has  become 
as  much  a  business  concern  as  the  advertising  of  domestic  commodities. 
Plays  are  now  written  for  the  few  who  have  sufficient  money  to  go  to 
them,  and,  therefore,  deal  with  subjects  which  amuse  them,  but  which 
are  not  necessarily  important  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  or  to  the 
history  of  art.  English  plays  to-day  are  often  well  constructed  ;  they 
less  often,  but  still  at  times,  show  dramatic  situations  ;  occasionally 
they  are  moving  ;  in  London,  at  least,  they  are  nearly  always  well 
performed  ;  but  they  show  a  marked  deficiency  when  compared  with 
accepted  great  works  both  of  this  country  and  abroad.  Comparison 
is  one  of  the  surest  foundations  of  informed  criticism. 
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'TpHE  Greek  authorities  ruled  that  the  place  of  action  must  be  consistent 
1  with  reality  ;  that  the  action  of  the  story  must  last  the  time  taken 
by  the  actual  presentation  ;  that  only  three  hours  of  the  hero's  life, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  the  most  important  three  hours,  should  be 
shown.  They  regarded  it  as  inadmissible  to  change  the  scene  by  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  A  scene  in  a  temple  or  house  could  be 
followed  by  one  just  outside  that  temple  or  house,  but  the  action  was 
not  allowed  to  go  much  further  afield.  The  Greeks  maintained  in 
their  plays  a  strict  intellectual  naturalism  of  construction.  But  their 
solution  and  climax  were  generally  contrived  by  the  appearance  of  a 
god  or  goddess  who,  with  divine  autocracy,  disentangled  the  coils  of 
the  plot.  This  deus  ex  machina,  however,  is  not  comparable  to  the  abrupt 
devices  used  in  the  conclusions  of  modern  farce.  In  early  Greece  it 
was  not  even  illogical.  Greek  religion  depended  on  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  gods  in  the  affairs  of  mortals.  Doctrines  of  freewill  had  not 
yet  been  evolved,  nor  was  there  any  conception  of  the  more  abstract 
Deity  of  Christian  faiths. 

The  Elizabethans  ignored  the  tradition  of  unity  of  place.  They 
used  no  scenery,  and,  therefore,  a  bare  stage  which  was  now  meant  to 
be  England,  could  equally  well  be  Persia  in  twenty  minutes'  time. 
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As  long  as  the  author  can  handle  his  plot  with  sureness  and  dexterity 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so.  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine 
has  a  large  number  of  scenes,  and  hardly  any  of  them  take  place  in 
the  same  country.  But  the  figure  of  Tamburlaine  is  so  powerfully  drawn 
it  outweighs  any  impression  of  confusion.  Many  a  modern  play  which 
is  dutifully  restricted  to  one  set,  falls  to  pieces  because  the  characters 
are  too  insipid  to  sustain  our  interest  for  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

The  Augustan  Age  insisted  on  the  classical  unities,  just  as  they 
modelled  all  their  literary  forms  on  Greek  lines.  The  convention  has 
persisted  up  to  the  present  day  more  for  economic  than  artistic  reasons. 
With  the  realistically  built  scenery  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  it  was  imprudent,  for  reasons  of  expense,  to  construct 
more  than  three  sets.  In  the  case  of  the  colossal  musical  shows  to-day, 
this  argument  naturally  does  not  hold,  as  they  depend  for  their  effect 
on  their  two  thousand  pound  scenery  as  much  as  on  their  artists,  and 
more  than  on  their  plots. 

It  is  unwise  to  judge  literature,  and  especially  dramatic  literature, 
apart  from  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  not  merely  capricious 
fashion  which  makes  artists  of  one  period  scorn  the  work  of  the  one 
preceding.  Because  it  depends  on  direct  representation,  drama  must 
express  the  spirit  of  the  age  if  it  is  to  live.  The  pre-Raphaelites  missed 
greatness  because  they  reverted  to  a  culture  which  was  dead  and  foreign 
to  them,  without  even  attempting  to  adapt  it  to  their  contemporary 
situation.  It  is  history  which  makes  art,  much  more  than  art  which 
makes  history.  It  is,  therefore,  valuable  to  look  at  drama  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  historical  significance. 

GLORIOUS  PLAYS  FROM  EUROPE'S  GOLDEN  PAST 

IN  early  Greece  drama  had  its  beginnings  in  religious  festivals,  in  the 
dances  and  songs  for  the  feast  of  the  god,  Dionysus.  In  the  course  of 
years  these  dances  became  regularised,  until  by  the  time  ^Eschylus 
wrote  his  great  tragedies  the  tradition  was  strongly  founded — so  strongly 
founded,  that  it  has  become  the  basis  of  all  dramatic  art  throughout 
Europe.  The  importance  of  the  Greek  influence  has  been  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  responsible  for  the  technical  side  already 
mentioned.  It  was  the  Greeks  who  invented  the  "  rules  of  the  game  " 
which  have  been  followed  in  varying  degrees  ever  since.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  revival  of  classical  tradition  became  so  strong  that  plays 
were  frequently  judged  good  or  bad,  simply  by  their  conformity  to  hard 
and  fast  rules,  and  not  by  their  dramatic  or  philosophic  content. 

But  apart  from  making  the  rules,  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular 
Aristotle,  established  the  moral  significance  of  drama.  All  art  is  a  re- 
presentation of  life.  This  is  even  more  true  of  drama  than  of  other  literary 
forms.  The  audience  is  not  merely  shown  an  incident,  as  in  a  painting, 
or  told  about  it,  as  in  a  poem  or  novel,  but  it  actually  sees  it  happen. 
The  educational  and  propaganda  value  of  plays  is  therefore  enormous, 
though  there  are  clearly  dangers  if  the  art  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
irresponsible.  The  religious  element  remained  in  Greek  plays  to  the 
last.  The  hero  is  a  great  man,  far  greater  than  the  average  mortal, 
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but  even  he  is  helpless  without  the  aid  of  the  gods.  The  purpose  of 
tragedy,  according  to  Aristotle  and  to  most  great  tragedy-writers,  is  to 
purge  the  emotions  of  the  audience  through  the  use  of  terror  and  awe, 
to  show  a  picture  of  life,  but  life  enlarged  and  at  the  same  time  simplified, 
so  that  its  moral  significance  and  purpose,  which  are  lost  to  sight  in 
the  chaos  of  daily  routine,  become  apparent.  Comedy  with  the  Greeks 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  social  and  political  satire — a  point  that  should 
be  remembered  when  critics  attack  Bernard  Shaw,  saying  that  his 
plays  are  propaganda  and  not  art. 

HOW   ENGLISH    CHEERFULNESS   MADE   ENGLISH    COMEDY 

IN  England,  drama  began  independently  of  the  Greek  tradition,  but 
in  the  same  way  it  has  its  roots  in  religion.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Church  stood  for  all  the  culture  that  there  was,  and  it  was  quick  to 
see  the  propaganda  value  of  dramatic  presentations.  It  realised  that 
actual  people  presenting  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Noah  or  Moses,  or 
Joseph  and  Mary,  had  a  far  greater  educative  value  than  even  the  longest 
sermon  from  the  pulpit.  Plays  or  sketches  were  first  presented  inside 
the  church  buildings.  Then  as  they  grew  longer  and  more  complex, 
they  were  moved  into  the  church  porch  or  yard.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Trade  Guilds,  and  became  the 
foundation  of  English  drama  as  we  know  it.  The  religious  theme  was 
still  maintained  for  a  time,  but  the  innate  cheerfulness  of  the  English 
led  to  the  interpolation  of  scenes  of  comedy — comedy  of  a  type  that 
still  survives  in  our  pantomime  to-day.  Noah's  wife  was  made  a  shrew, 
who  refused  to  go  into  the  Ark  unless  all  her  gossips  were  included  also. 
One  of  the  shepherds  in  the  Wakefield  Nativity  play  steals  a  sheep  and 
pretends  that  it  is  a  baby.  Suddenly,  while  he  is  being  tossed  in  a 
blanket  for  his  sins,  a  chorus  of  angels  appears  and  sings  Hosanna. 

Each  Guild  was  responsible  for  one  play.  It  is  often  easy  to  see  the 
process  of  selection.  The  Shipwrights  did  The  Building  of  the  Ark,  the 
Goldsmiths  The  Adoration,  the  Bakers  The  Last  Supper,  and  the  Bedmakers 
The  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife.  Apart  from  the  dramatic  versions  of  actual 
Bible  stories,  there  were  Miracle  plays  dealing  with  legends  of  the  saints, 
and  the  Moralities.  The  best  known  of  the  latter  is  Everyman,  in  which  the 
hero  Everyman  is  accompanied  on  his  journey  through  life  by  the  various 
virtues  and  vices  personified,  such  as  Good  Deeds,  Gluttony,  Mercy, 
and  the  rest.  The  Morality  plays  gradually  became  less  moral  and 
more  secular,  moving  away  from  allegory  towards  romance  and  comedy. 
About  1553  we  get  the  first  true  English  comedy,  Ralph  Roister  Doister, 
by  Nicolas  Udall. 

The  next  stage  in  the  advance  towards  the  secular  is  found  in  the 
Interludes.  They  show  a  distinct  break  not  only  with  the  Mysteries, 
but  even  with  the  Moralities,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  written 
for  amusement,  and  not  with  any  didactic  purpose.  Most  of  the  best 
known  of  these  plays  have  been  attributed  to  John  Hey  wood.  Though 
Hey  wood  lived  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Protestant- 
Catholic  dispute  was  raging,  he  maintains  a  refreshingly  a-moral  and 
satirical  point  of  view,  reminiscent  to  a  certain  extent  of  Chaucer. 
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The  Four  P's  is  the  story  of  a  Pardoner,  a  Pilgrim,  a  'Pothecary,  and  a 
Pedlar,  who  arrange  a  contest  in  which  the  prize  is  to  go  to  the  biggest 
liar.  The  Pilgrim  wins. 

The  name  Interlude  implies  that  these  pieces  were  acted  between  two 
more  serious  plays,  or  used  like  a  modern  curtain-raiser,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not.  They  are  written  as 
dialogues,  sometimes  witty,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  no  great  dramatic 
value  as  there  is  even  less  action  in  them  than  in  many  of  the  earlier 
religious  plays.  Their  importance  is  that  they  are  an  early  sign  of  the 
growth  oiindividualism  which  came  with  the  Renaissance  ;  of  the  rise  of 
the  middle-class  which  was  already  beginning  to  assert  itself,  claiming  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  criticise  the  authority  of  the  feudal  lords, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Right  and  Infallibility.  Satire  was  impossible 
in  the  Dark  Ages  when  the  Church  and  the  lords  claimed  power  over 
body  and  soul,  and  individual  criticism  was  damned  as  a  heresy.  It 
is  necessarily  a  product  of  intellectualism.  Rabelais  in  France  had 
already  shown  what  immense  possibilities  it  held  both  as  a  social  and 
a  literary  weapon. 

The  sixteenth  century  came  like  a  clear  dawn  after  a  stormy  night. 
The  darkness  of  medievalism  was  passing,  the  days  of  the  feudal  lords 
were  finished,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  urban  bourgeoisie  or  trading 
class  was  beginning.  For  those  who  wished  there  was  everything  to 
be  discovered,  new  lands,  new  cultures,  new  philosophies.  In  an  age 
with  such  possibilities  of  adventure  and  romance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  was  so  phenomenal  an  output  in  literature,  especially  in  the 
drama.  Life  was  exciting,  and  the  theatre  presented  the  most  exciting 
form  of  art. 

The  Elizabethan  age  can  be  said  to  be  the  age  of  the  sonnet  and  ot 
the  drama.  Both  were  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance. Culture  now  became  a  secular  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical 
prerogative,  largely  owing  to  Lutheran  influence.  Young  gentlemen  were 
not  considered  thoroughly  educated  until  they  had  travelled  on  the 
continent  for  two  or  three  years.  These  travellers  brought  back  with 
them  the  old  classical  legends,  tales  of  fifteenth  century  Italy,  and  the 
stories  of  Boccaccio,  which  were  quickly  pounced  upon  by  the  playwrights. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  learned  and  to  retell,  the  problem  of  originality 
and  the  sin  of  plagiarism,  which  vex  authors  to-day,  did  not  arise.  Out 
of  Shakespeare  s  thirty-seven  plays,  only  one  has  an  original  plot.  Even 
the  text  is  sometimes  "  lifted  "  from  other  sources.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  directly  inspired  by  North's 
prose  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 

TRAGEDIES   OF   MEN   WHO   WRESTLED   WITH   FATE 

OF  the  early  Elizabethans  Marlowe  is  the  most  interesting  and 
typical.  In  Tamburlaine,  the  hero  sweeps,  in  glorious  blank  verse, 
from  conquest  to  conquest  until  he  is  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  World. 
No  one  can  oppose  him,  all  countries  fall  before  him,  till  at  the  last 
Death  comes,  and  what  is  all  his  earthly  power  worth  ?  In  Faustus  the 
thirst  for  culture  as  well  as  for  adventure  is  shown.  Dr.  Faustus  has  so 
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insatiate  a  desire  for  knowledge  that  he  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil  to 
purchase  it.  At  this  price  he  learns  the  mysteries  of  philosophy  and 
magic  and  the  wonders  of  early  Greece,  but,  like  Tamburlaine,  he 
finds  that  his  gain  is  worth  little  when  he  comes  to  die.  Marlowe's 
conception  of  tragedy  is  simple.  It  is  embodied  in  the  greatness  of  man, 
the  glory  of  his  achievements,  and  his  insignificance  when  faced  with 
the  laws  of  life  and  death.  He  was  popular  with  his  audiences  partly 
because  of  this  very  simplicity  of  philosophy.  He  put  all  the  adventure 
and  recklessness  and  passion  of  the  new  spirit  into  magnificent  verse. 
But  he  pitted  his  characters  against  the  gods,  Shakespeare  against  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  destroy  Tamburlaine  except  death,  but  Hamlet 
would  still  be  a  tragedy  even  if  the  hero  were  not  killed  in  the  last  scene. 
It  is  in  Hamlet  himself,  in  his  own  nature,  that  the  tragedy  lies. 

In  the  ten  years  between  Tamburlaine  and  Dekker's  Shoemaker's 
Holiday,  Elizabethan  drama  progressed  a  long  way.  Marlowe  was 
only  capable  of  the  heroic  and  adventurous  spirit  which  discovered 
America  and  was  ready  to  fight  the  world.  Dekker  was  of  the  world  of 
trade  which  was  just  beginning  to  prosper,  and  he  wrote  of  the  small 
middle-class  man  who  believed  that  honest  shoemaking  was  better 
than  six  fine  battles.  This  change  from  the  glorious  to  the  domestic 
can  be  found  gradually  taking  shape  throughout  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, in  the  transition  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost  to  Henry  IV  and 
Twelfth  Night. 

WHERE  SHAKESPEARE'S  GREATNESS  LIES 

As  no  other  artist  has  ever  done,  Shakespeare  stands  for  and 
typifies  the  whole  of  his  age.  True,  he  also  towers  above  it  more 
than  any  other  giant  of  literature  ;  but  his  real  greatness  lies  less 
in  the  fact  that  he  stands  out,  than  that  he  stands  on  his  age,  rising  out 
of  it  to  unsurpassed  heights,  but  never  forgetting  the  foundation  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  In  this,  the  most  vital  period  in  English 
history,  drama  and  art  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  popular. 
The  classicists  of  the  Augustan  age  wrote  for  the  intellectuals  and 
scholars  ;  the  Restoration  dramatists  wrote  for  the  court ;  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  so  loathed  their  age  that  they  refused  to  understand  its 
problems,  and  reverted  to  medievalism  as  a  cult.  But  Shakespeare 
took  the  subjects  beloved  by  the  mass  of  Elizabethan  people,  and  made 
from  them  plays  which  continued  to  appeal  to  the  mass  and  yet  had 
deep,  abiding  interest  for  the  greatest  minds  of  his  own  and  every 
succeeding  age. 

Marlowe  was  a  great  poet,  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  Tamburlaine's 
lament  over  Zenocrate  : 

"  Black  is  the  beautie  of  the  brightest  day  ; 
The  Golden  Ball  of  heaven's  eternall  fire, 
That  daunced  with  glory  on  the  silver  waves, 
Now  wants  the  fewel  that  enflamed  his  beames, 
And  all  with  faintnesse,  and  for  foule  disgrace, 
He  binds  his  temples  with  a  frowning  cloud." 
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But  Marlowe  was  not  so  great  a  playwright  as  Shakespeare,  because 
his  plays  lack  the  breadth  of  appeal,  and  the  deep  human  understanding 
of  Shakespeare.  The  one  wrote  for  the  cause  of  art,  the  other  for  his 

audience. 

The  Elizabethan  audience  was  mixed.  It  was  more  popular  and 
more  truly  traditional  than  an  audience  has  ever  been  since.  There  was 
a  small  body  of  courtiers  who  sat  on  the  stage  itself  and  hampered  the 
plays  considerably,  both  by  their  presence  and  by  their  frequent  and 
apparently  loud  comments.  In  the  gallery  there  were  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  ;  and  in  the  pit  the  *  groundlings  "—the  smaller 
shopkeepers  and  apprentices — who  came  to  the  theatre  as  an  alternative 
to  the  bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting  gardens.  All  these  sections  had 
to  be  pleased.  The  gentry  and  merchants  wanted  to  see  the  doings  of 
noble  personages,  the  groundlings  wanted  comedy  and  good  horse-play. 
(This  interest  in  horse-play  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  battles  and 
duels  in  Elizabethan  plays.  These  were  not  the  laboured  efforts  that 
we  know  to-day,  but  elaborate  and  skilled  displays.)  Every  one  wanted 
to  see  a  picture  of  life,  and  this  picture  Shakespeare  gave  them  far  better 
than  his  more  highbrow  contemporaries,  Marlowe,  Webster,  and  Jonson. 

THE    COMEDIES,    RINGING   WITH    ENGLISH    LAUGHTER 

OHAKESPEARE'S  early  romantic  plays  all  show  the  Italianate  influence 
Oof  the  Renaissance.  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  a  charming,  but  not  a  great 
work.  The  best  characters  in  it  are  the  comedians  Holofernes,  Dull,  and 
Costard,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  atmosphere  of  Navarre,  but  to 
the  local  parish  of  a  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
Shakespeare  still  has  not  found  his  strength  ;  both  the  characters  and 
the  situations  are  unreal  and  forced.  But  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
he  harnesses,  for  the  first  time,  Italian  romanticism  with  native  English 
realism.  Moreover  in  this  play  it  is  the  romantic  side  which  is  the 
weaker.  We  cannot  take  a  live  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Theseus  and 
Hippolyta,  or  of  the  lovers,  even  though  they  have  pretty  lines  ;  the 
greatness  of  the  play  lies  in  the  fairy  scenes,  which  are  largely  based  on 
traditional  English  folk-lore,  and  in  the  rustics,  Bottom,  Flute,  and 
their  friends,  who  come  straight  from  Shoreditch  and  Clerkenwell,  and 
have  really  nothing  to  do  with  Athens. 

In  the  later  comedies,  As  You  Like  It  and  Twelfth  Night,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  worlds  is  more  cleverly  adjusted.  But  the  Forest  of 
Arden  could  more  easily  be  found  in  England  than  in  France,  and 
Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  can  be  seen  to  this  day, 
in  London  clubs,  and  at  county  horse  shows. 

In  pre-Elizabethan  days  there  had  been  a  few  Chronicle  plays,  lengthy 
and  tedious  chronicles  of  the  events  and  speeches  in  the  reigns  of  earlier 
kings,  having  almost  no  dramatic  value.  After  1588,  when  the  Armada 
had  been  beaten  and  scattered,  Elizabeth,  for  the  first  time,  sat  securely  on 
her  throne,  and  England  acquired  a  stability  and  prosperity  it  had  never 
known  before.  The  increased  prestige  abroad  (though  the  English 
never  ceased  to  be  ridiculed  for  their  odd  and  insular  fashions  in  dress) 
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quickly  made  itself  felt  at  home  in  the  awakening  of  national  pride. 
English  kings  and  lords  began  to  take  their  place  as  heroes,  where  only 
ancient  Greeks  and  Italians  had  been  considered  worthy  enough  to 
stand  before.  The  middle-class  had  been  steadily  growing  in  strength 
since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  middle-class  is  the  backbone 
of  nationalism.  On  the  crest  of  this  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  things 
English,  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  many  other  dramatists,  wrote  a  series 
of  historical  plays.  All  of  these  plays  show  an  immense  improvement 
on  the  old  Chronicles,  though  only  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  can  hold  a 
candle  to  any  of  Shakespeare's. 

HISTORIES   WHERE   FICTION   IS   MORE   REAL   THAN   FACT 

OHAKESPEARE  mixed  his  historical  figures  with  fictional  characters 
Odrawn  from  his  observation  of  living  people — often  to  the  detriment 
of  the  former.  Falstaff  drives  King  Henry  and  all  the  Dukes  of  West- 
morland off  the  stage.  One  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  Shakespeare's- 
power  of  creating  characters  is  in  Morgan's  criticism  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  So  impressed  was  he  by  Falstaff  that  in  some  three  hundred 
pages  he  tried  to  prove  that  Sir  John  must  have  actually  existed,  and 
gave  lengthy  dissertations  on  his  hypothetical  private  habits,  the  sort 
of  country  house  he  must  have  lived  in,  and  his  even  more  hypothetical 
moral  philosophy.  No  greater  tribute,  though  of  a  foolish  kind,  could 
be  paid  to  a  dramatist's  power  of  characterisation.  It  has  only  been 
rivalled  by  more  modern  though  equally  ingenuous  critics,  who  fill 
volumes  speculating  how  many  children  Lady  Macbeth  had,  or  might 
have  had. 

The  most  typical  of  the  Histories  is  Henry  V.,  but  dramatically 
it  is  one  of  the  poorest.  Henry  V.,  as  an  ancestor  of  Elizabeth,  had  to- 
be  so  glorified  that  he  becomes  an  idealised  figure-head,  and  Nym, 
Bardolph,  and  Pistol  are  not  given  space  enough  to  be  much  more 
than  a  distraction.  The  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  are  the  richest  of 
these  plays.  Here  the  historical  and  fictional  sides  are  better  balanced 
than  in  the  others,  and  Henry  Hotspur  almost  holds  his  own  against 
twenty-stone  Falstaff.  Richard  II.  is  an  earlier  and  more  serious  play. 
Except  for  one  gardener,  there  is  no  comedy  to  offset  the  history.  Its 
place  is  taken  by  the  "  philosophy  "  of  melancholia.  Richard's  poetical 
philosophising  about  worms  and  music  is  of  course  an  anachronism — 
that  is  to  say,  Richard  expresses  ideas  and  thoughts  which  were  unknown 
at  the  time  when  he  actually  lived — but  the  Elizabethans  were  too  bold 
to  be  much  concerned  with  such  details.  As  the  stability  and  peace 
in  the  country  increased,  the  early  glamour  of  adventure  and  war  died. 
Men  were  less  active  and  had  more  time  for  thought,  so  that  a  pensive 
melancholia  became  fashionable.  Richard  II.  is  the  first  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  to  show  this  trait,  but  he  is  succeeded  by  Jaques 
in  As  You  Like  It,  who  can  "  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel 
sucks  eggs."  Later  it  is  ridiculed  gently  in  Malvolio  (Twelfth  Night],  and 
finally  most  perfectly  developed  in  Hamlet. 

Richard  II.  can  almost  be  counted  the  first  of  the  tragedies.    Richard 
fails  through  the  flaws  in  his  own  character,  and  the  victory  of  Bolingbroke 
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is  artistically  as  well  as  historically  inevitable.  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Julius  Cesar  must  be  discussed  apart  from  the  others.  Though  the  first 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love  stories  ever  written,  and  the  second 
contains  excellent  work  in  the  character  of  Brutus,  they  both  have  the 
same  weakness,  that  the  climax  is  not  inevitable,  but  is  brought  about 
by  accident.  There  is  much  pathos  but  no  deep  tragedy.  True,  Cassius 
says  the  fault  lies  "  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,"  but  the  facts  and 
the  supernatural  portents  in  the  play  belie  him.  For  the  Greeks  it  was 
sufficient  that  the  gods  should  be  against  a  man,  because  their  religion 
and  their  philosophic  code  was  formed  on  that  basis.  But  after  the 
appearance  of  the  doctrines  of  humanism  and  freewill,  such  a  view  of 
the  world  could  no  longer  be  accepted. 

"  GORGEOUS   TRAGEDY   IN   SCEPTRED    PALL  " 

OHAKESPEARE  was  the  first,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  in  the  great 
^tragedies,  to  create  the  imperfect  hero.  Tamburlaine  in  his  glory 
stood  above  criticism.  In  Shakespeare  it  is  Antonio,  Horatio,  MacdufT, 
and  Kent  who  are  the  just  and  upright  men  of  noble  spirit ;  but  they 
are  insignificant  puppets  beside  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Lear, 
men  who  are  greedy,  indecisive,  or  insanely  selfish.  They  are  magnificent, 
but  they  are  inevitably  betrayed  by  their  own  flaws  of  character. 

Macbeth  sweeps  with  terrific  dramatic  force  to  its  bloody  climax. 
The  action  is  developed  with  almost  savage  speed,  but  despite  this  it 
is  the  least  great  of  the  four  tragedies.  Among  other  things,  there  are 
too  many  topical  details  which  side-track  the  issue.  The  witches,  though 
they  lend  atmosphere,  do  not  give  power  to  the  play.  They  were 
probably  inserted  out  of  deference  to  James  I.  who  was  a  firm  believer 
in  witchcraft,  and  whose  book  on  daemonology  had  just  been  published. 
The  long  speech  about  the  King's  Evil  was  also  put  in  for  political 
rather  than  dramatic  reasons,  and  is  far  more  irrelevant  than,  for 
instance,  Cranmer's  eloquence  about  the  future  of  the  baby  Princess 
Elizabeth  in  Henry  VIII.  The  interest  in  Macbeth  lies  in  the  contrasted 
natures  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and  in  their  reactions  to  each 
other,  and  to  their  guilt.  With  the  disappearance  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
the  vitality  of  the  play  wanes. 

In  the  early  days  of  James  I.  there  were  signs  of  an  intellectual 
disillusion  beginning  to  creep  into  drama.  With  the  increased  stability, 
the  old  values  of  life  were  changing.  There  was  a  tendency  for  emotions 
to  be  exaggerated,  rant  took  the  place  of  rhetoric,  and  horror  the  place 
of  tragedy.  Among  the  greater  writers  there  was  a  bitter  resentment, 
such  as  we  see  in  Donne's  morbid  preoccupation  with  Death  and 
worms,  and  in  the  savage  fury  of  Lear,  and  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

Lear  contains  some  of  the  finest  verse  in  the  language.  There  is 
no  fictional  character  grander  than  old  Lear.  But  in  a  sense,  the  play 
is  a  retrogression  to  the  old  Chronicle.  Shakespeare  has  used  a  crude, 
early  British  story  as  a  basis  for  his  plot,  and  he  has  not  taken  sufficient 
oains  to  relate  the  story  to  the  characters  whom  he  wished  to  create. 
Nevertheless,  the  magnificence  of  the  old  king  and  the  poignant 
meanderings  of  the  Fool  make  us  forget  the  imbecilities  of  the  first 
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scene  and  the  crudities  of  the  "  wicked  sisters."  This  play  was  in  the 
vogue  of  the  "  Horror  "  drama,  which  was  then  beginning,  and  well 
shows  Shakespeare's  genius  and  the  power  of  his  mind.  When  lesser 
dramatists- — Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  later,  Middleton  and  Shirley — 
attempted  to  write  this  kind  of  play,  they  failed  abysmally.  They  paid 
less  and  less  attention  to  character-drawing,  and  scenes  like  the  blinding 
of  Gloucester  became  of  primary,  instead  of  incidental,  importance. 

A    FAMOUS    HERO    "  DESTROYED    BY   THOUGHT  " 

IN  Hamlet,  Shakespeare's  skill  as  a  dramatist  again  makes  him  triumph 
over  unpromising  material.  The  plot  is  founded  on  that  used  in  Kyd's 
revenge  play,  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  It  moves  through  crime  and  horror 
to  a  melodramatic  ending  where  corpse  is  rapidly  piled  on  corpse. 
But  the  characters,  and,  in  particular,  Hamlet  himself,  are  so  surely 
observed  and  so  convincingly  drawn,  that  we  forget  all  the  improbabilities 
and  absurdities  of  the  story.  Hamlet  holds  our  imaginations  enthralled 
and  gives  us  food  for  meditation  long  after  the  play  is  over.  It  is  true 
that  the  melancholia,  the  questioning  of  the  value  of  life,  was  fashionable 
then  in  intellectual  circles  ;  but  Hamlet  is  far  more  than  a  philosophising 
dilettante.  The  indecision  which  forms  a  part  of  all  of  us  is  in  him 
acute.  His  is  a  case  of  such  a  refinement  of  sensitivity  that  almost  any 
action  becomes  abhorrent.  He  is  the  most  complex  of  all  Shakespeare's 
characters,  and  more  volumes  have  been  written  about  him,  as  to  why 
he  does  or  does  not  do  anything,  than  about  any  other  figure  in  literature. 
Critics  have  expended  thousands  of  words  discussing  whether  or  not 
he  is  really  mad,  and  explaining  away  his  callousness  about  Polonius 
and  his  brutality  to  Rosencranz  and  Guildenstern. 

Several  of  these  questions  are  very  much  simplified  when  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  are  considered.  In  the  first  place  madness  was 
already  becoming  a  popular  stage  device,  a  device  that  was  later  used 
by  many  ad  nauseam,  surviving  even  Sheridan's  satire  in  the  Critic,  until 
it  passed  away  with  the  death  of  the  Victorian  melodrama.  It  is  possible 
that  Shakespeare  never  decided  whether  Hamlet  was  to  be  mad  in 
reality  or  not ;  in  either  case  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  although 
it  makes  a  better  play,  if  a  more  unkind  character,  if  he  is  feigning.  In 
the  second  place,  the  drama  of  "  horror  "  had  taken  a  firm  hold  on 
the  public.  The  audience  came  to  the  playhouse  wanting  to  have  its 
blood  curdled.  A  parallel  can  be  found  in  modern  times  in  the  popularity 
of  Grand  Guignol.  Italy,  with  its  Machiavellian  methods  of  disposing  of 
enemies  and  its  Borgian  refinements  of  the  art  of  poisoning,  supplied 
ample  material  for  plots  of  the  most  gruesome  kind.  From  Italy 
also  came  the  code  of  revenge.  Inherited  possibly  from  the  classical 
legend  of  Orestes  and  Agamemnon,  and  only  eradicated  in  Corsica 
within  living  memory,  revenge  and  the  family  vendetta  was  growing 
rapidly  to  a  peak  in  seventeenth-century  Italy.  In  England,  fortunately 
for  individual  safety,  the  idea  never  took  a  wide  practical  form,  but  for 
dramatists  it  was  an  extremely  opportune  device.  It  allowed  the  hero 
to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  excited  interest  of  a  well-staged  murder,  and 
yet  to  remain  a  hero  because  his  action  was  justified  by  his  motive. 
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Shakespeare,  more  often  than  we  realise  to-day,  allowed  himself  to 
incorporate  the  current  fashions  in  his  works.  In  Hamlet  he  provided 
the  motifs  of  philosophy  and  madness  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  ruling  class, 
and  a  duel,  a  crime  to  be  avenged,  and  several  murders  by  poison  and 
other  means,  for  the  "  groundlings."  But  even  though  we  do  not  relish 
these  particular  details  so  much  nowadays,  the  play  has  lost  hardly  any 
of  its  appeal,  and  none  of  its  greatness.  Shakespeare  in  the  last  period 
of  his  life  had  gained  such  a  universality  of  outlook  that  he  could  make 
fiction  more  real  than  reality.  Hamlet  is  the  great  tragedy  that  it  is 
because  Hamlet  is  precisely  what  he  is.  Had  Horatio  been  faced  with 
the  same  problem  we  should  have  had  an  exciting  revenge  play,  but 
no  more.  Fate  sets  Hamlet  the  problem,  and  the  tragedy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  one  person  who  must,  and  the  one  person  who  cannot, 
unravel  it. 

HOW    SHAKESPEARE    BUILT    HIS    PLAYS 

"  /^VTHELLO  "  is  structurally  Shakespeare's  most  perfect  play.  Except 
V>Jfor  the  first  scenes  in  Venice,  it  even  satisfies  the  demands  of  the 
classicists  for  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  It  is  the  most  compact  in 
form  and  the  least  distracted  by  irrelevancies  of  any  of  the  plays.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  make  a  play  out  of  the  love  affair  of  a  jealous 
Moor — in  those  days,  a  negro.  But  Othello  is  so  masterfully  handled,  and 
the  Moor  himself  so  magnificently  drawn,  that  the  play  would  almost 
conquer  the  colour  prejudice  of  America.  Even  the  fourth  act  does  not 
make  such  a  hiatus  in  the  plot  as  usual. 

The  construction  of  Shakespeare's  plays  would  have  been  ridiculed 
by  the  Greeks,  just  as  it  was  deplored  by  the  neo-classicists  a  century 
later  ;  and  indeed,  his  juxtaposition  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  romance 
and  broad  farce,  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  less  sensitive 
artist.  But  the  multiplicity  of  characters  and  scenes  did  not  matter 
in  Elizabethan  conditions,  when  actors  wore  their  own  clothes,  even 
for  Roman  plays,  and  when  no  scenery  was  used.  The  absence  of 
scenery  accounts  for  much  of  the  descriptive  poetry  in  which  Shakespeare, 
especially,  excelled.  As  each  scene  began,  the  audience  had  to  be  told 
what  part  of  the  country  it  was,  whether  it  was  night  or  day,  wet  weather 
or  fine.  This  description  was  often  beautiful,  but  it  was  also  necessary. 
It  only  shows  the  irrationality  of  convention  that  the  habit  was  kept  up 
long  after  the  introduction  of  scenery.  In  Victorian  days,  actors  still 
referred  to  the  "  caerulean  blue,"  or  "  the  pearly  dark,"  when  an 
unsteady  cloth  painted  with  palms  or  castles,  was  in  plain  view  of 
the  audience. 

Both  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  the  fourth  act  is  always  the  weakest  spot,  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  mainly  to  fill  up  space.  To-day,  the  public  expects  to 
be  entertained  for  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  and  a  three-act  play 
serves  that  purpose.  But,  according  to  most  authorities,  the  Elizabethans 
insisted  on  at  least  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours,  and  that  meant  a  five-act 
play.  One  of  the  most  obvious  faults  in  Elizabethan  drama  is  the  tendency 
to  ramble  and  the  frequency  of  extraneous  details,  and  this  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  spinning  out  the  story  to  the  requisite 
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length.  Three  acts  are  much  easier  for  the  author  to  manage.  The  first 
act  has  to  plant  the  situation,  indicate  the  characters,  and  awaken 
interest.  The  second  sustains  that  interest  by  presenting  the  action. 
The  third  attains  the  climax,  and  resolves  the  initial  situation.  A  master 
can  build  his  drama  through  four  acts,  but  Shakespeare  himself  proves 
that  no  man  has  successfully  managed  five.  The  construction  of  the 
perfect  play  might  be  illustrated  thus  : 

ACT  IE 


ACT  I 


The  Elizabethan  play,  after  the  drop  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
has  to  collect  itself  together  again  and  prepare,  throughout  the  fourth 
act  for  a  second,  and  final,  climax  in  the  fifth.  The  outline  may  be 
illustrated  thus  : 


ACT  1 


In  the  poorer  plays  the  fourth  act  is  filled,  to  gain  time,  with  extra 
murders  or  extra  comedy.  In  the  better,  particularly  in  the  great 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  it  serves  as  a  lull  in  a  gale,  before  the  final 
devastation  of  the  hurricane.  But  even  at  its  best  a  lull  for  the  whole 
of  an  act  causes  a  serious  loss  of  attention  in  an  audience. 


THE    EXUBERANCE    OF    ELIZABETH  S   AGE 

QHAKESPEARE'S  tragedies  are  the  great  justification  of  romantic  drama. 
i^The  classic  rules  which  were  followed  exactly  in  France  by  Gorneille 
and  Racine,  insist  on  a  rigidity  of  form,  and  a  stereotyped  grandeur  of 
content.  The  exuberance  of  the  Elizabethans  broke  these  bounds  ; 
content  gained  precedence  over  form,  the  first  became  contemporary 
and  realistic,  and  consequently  the  second  became  looser.  Of  the  two 
methods  the  second  has  more  possibilities,  but  also  more  pitfalls.  If 
the  playwright  intends  to  write  of  contemporary  subjects,  he  must  decide 
which  aspect  of  contemporary  life  is  really  significant.  A  play  of  topical 
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trivialities  may  be  amusing  but  is  always  ephemeral ;  its  interest 
and  value  evaporate  as  its  subject  becomes  out  of  date.  A  romantic 
dramatist  needs  to  be  an  artistic  historian.  If  the  content  is 
important  to  the  age,  the  form  can  take,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
shape  the  author  wills.  But  when  the  content  begins  to  fail  the  romantic 
form  falls  to  the  ground.  In  Jacobean  times  this  content  became  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  fantastic  legends,  depending  on  vicarious  excitement 
rather  than  interest  to  slur  over  the  looseness  of  construction.  To  stem 
the  degradation  of  the  drama  Ben  Jonson  turned  to  classical  methods. 

Jonson  was  admired  by  his  literary  confreres  far  more  than  Shake- 
speare. He  is  the  founder  of  the  neo-classical  school  which  reached  its 
peak  in  the  Augustan  Age  with  Dryden  and  Pope.  He  also  represents 
the  tendency  to  leave  the  popular  playhouse  for  the  more  specialised 
audience  of  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy.  His  philosophy  became 
academic  and  satiric  rather  than  humanistic.  He  wrote  one  excellent 
popular  comedy,  Bartholomew  Fair,  comparable  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's comic  scenes  and  with  the  domestic  comedies  of  Dekker  and 
Beaumont,  such  as  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  and  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle.  But  the  majority  of  his  plays  are  satires.  He  expressed  his 
intentions  in  the  prologue  to  Everyman  in  his  Humour.  He  would  write  of 

"  Deeds  and  language  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons  such  as  comedy  would  choose, 
When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  human  follies  not  with  crimes." 

His  scorn,  however,  is  often  greater  than  its  object ;  it  is  more  worthy 
of  the  crimes  at  which  Swift  lashed  than  of  the  follies  of  greed  and  lust. 

DRAMA    IN   DECLINE    CALLS    HORROR   TO    ITS   AID 

BETWEEN  1620  and  1642  drama  shows  a  growing  artificiality  in  subject 
and  treatment.  The  Elizabethan  need  for  individualism  and  the 
optimism  of  nationalism  were  waning  ;  the  new  Tudor  merchant  class 
had  become  landed  monopolists,  and  the  struggles  of  the  provincial 
merchants  were  voiced  in  the  demands  for  greater  Parliamentarianism. 
In  an  age  of  transition  art  is  apt  to  fall  back  on  its  outworn  precedents, 
unless  there  comes  a  genius  to  found  a  new  school.  The  dramatists 
of  this  period  did  not  understand  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  individual 
to  the  social  group,  and  in  consequence  much  of  their  work  is  decadent. 
Some  definitely  went  over  to  the  Court,  and  produced  masques  in  which 
all  considerations  of  content  were  sacrificed  to  spectacular  effect. 
Nevertheless,  masques  are  important  theatrically,  because  they  were 
the  first  attempts  at  elaborate  scenery.  Jonson  saw  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  standards  but  did  not  recognise  the  cause,  and  wrote  to 
reform  the  old  rather  than  to  lead  the  new.  Others,  such  as  Ford, 
Webster,  Middleton,  Shirley,  and  Massinger  did  not  see  the  change 
and  continued  the  old  traditions,  striving  for  novelty  through  melodrama. 
Ford  and  Webster  wrote  some  magnificent  verse,  and  there  is  a  sordid 
grandeur  in  Webster's  best-known  plays,  The  Duchess  ofMalfi  and  The  White 
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Devil.  These,  with  Ford's  'Tis  Pity^  She's  a  Whore  and  Middleton's 
The  Changeling,  are  the  best  of  the  time.  But  they  show  a  poverty  of 
thought  covered  by  excesses  gross  enough  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the 
most  jaded  age.  Attempts  were  made  by  Dekker  and  Heywood  to  keep 
the  domestic  drama  alive.  The  majority  of  the  plays,  however,  are 
filled  with  a  bloodcurdling  quantity  of  murders,  rapes,  tortures  and 
incest,  so  it  is  small  wonder  that  when  the  Puritans,  with  their  antagonism 
to  the  Court  and  all  its  manners,  came  into  power,  the  theatres  were 
closed  from  1642  until  the  Restoration. 

PLAYS  TO  PLEASE  A  WANTON  KING 

'npHE  Puritans  regarded  the  theatres  as  hot-houses  of  sin.  There  are 
1  still  people  to-day  who  hold  the  same  opinion.  Actors  remained 
legally  "  rogues  and  vagabonds "  until  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  civic  authorities  of  London 
refused  to  allow  theatres  to  be  built  inside  the  city.  The  law  was 
circumvented  by  the  growth  of  private  theatres  such  as  Blackfriars, 
just  as  the  actors  evaded  the  vagabonds  act  by  becoming  nominally 
attached  to  various  Lords  or  Ministers — as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men, 
or  the  Lord  Admiral's  men.  But  still  the  authorities  continued  to 
regard  the  playhouse  as  a  nuisance,  and  worthy  burgesses  were  indignant 
because  the  private  rooms  in  the  theatres  became  the  rendezvous  for 
courtesans. 

It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the  drama  in  1630-40  gave  the 
Puritans  some  justification  in  closing  the  theatres.  But  they  made  no 
distinction  between  the  decadent  plays  of  the  moment  and  the  general 
and  ultimate  value  of  drama.  As  a  result  of  their  action  the  theatre 
ceased  to  be  popular,  so  that  later  dramatists  were  driven  to  write  for 
coteries  and  for  comparatively  narrow  circles  of  intellectuals.  The  theatre 
cannot  really  live  without  popular  support.  The  coffee-house  wits 
and  Restoration  dilettantes  could  not  keep  it  alive,  because  drama  is 
the  most  realistic  form  of  art  and  must  be  concerned  with  reality.  The 
Puritans  considered  all  forms  of  amusement  wicked,  so  completely 
ignoring  the  moral  and  propagandist  value  of  dramatic  art  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  Early  Church  had  both  recognised.  They  confused 
forever  the  minds  of  the  majority  by  linking  the  private  lives  of  actors 
and  actresses  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  plays.  They  drove  drama 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  working  classes. 

In  1660  Charles  II.  returned  and  old  actors  reappeared  while  new 
ones  quickly  sprang  up.  At  first  Charles  allowed  only  two  companies 
to  be  formed,  which  played  at  Dorset  Garden  and  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
whereas  in  Elizabeth's  reign  there  had  been  six  public  theatres.  The 
audience  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  courtiers  and  their 
belles,  and  of  those  who  hoped  to  join  this  circle  and  aped  its  ways. 

Apart  from  the  altered  atmosphere  of  the  audience,  there  were 
other  practical  changes  in  the  theatres  themselves  which  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  plays.  The  theatres  were  no  longer  built  on  the 
Elizabethan  model,  in  which  the  apron  stage  jutted  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  auditorium,  and  made  the  intimate  soliloquy  an  easy  matter. 
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The  stage  was  now  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  cut  off  by  a  proscenium 
arch.  There  was  still  a  certain  amount  of  "  apron,"  but  not  very  much. 
This  meant  that  far  more  could  be  made  of  spectacle  than  before. 
The  early  masques  were  remembered  and  elaborate  scenery  came  to  be 
used,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  the  carpenter  became  to  a 
large  extent  the  master  of  the  author.  Performances  were  now  invariably 
indoor  amusements,  so  there  were  far  greater  possibilities  with  lighting. 
Charles  also  introduced  actresses.  When  boy-actors  played  the 
women's  parts  authors  were  chary  with  their  female  characters.  In 
Shakespeare  there  are  only  two  women  to  twelve  or  more  men.  But 
now  it  was  possible  to  keep  a  juster  balance,  and  indeed,  as  the  Ann 
Bracegirdles  and  Mrs.  Mohuns  leapt  into  fame,  parts  had  often  to  be 
written  in  for  them. 

FANTASTIC    CARICATURES   OF  HUMAN   EMOTIONS 

/CHARLES  brought  back  with  him  the  traditions  of  French  tragedy 
V^according  to  Corneille  and  Racine.  The  plays  of  these  authors 
were  adapted  and  imitated,  and  the  result  was  the  English  "  Heroic," 
dealing  on  classical  lines  and  in  grandiloquent  verse  with  affairs  of 
"  Honour."  The  old  free  blank  verse  gave  way  to  the  formal,  rhymed 
heroic  couplet.  Individualism  disappeared  before  the  attack  of  con- 
vention and  dogmatic  idealism.  A  mass  of  these  plays  was  written, 
fantastically  flamboyant  in  matter  and  manner,  with  no  psychology 
of  character,  and  no  philosophy  of  moral  conflict.  Heroes  rant  of  their 
Honour  and  their  Love,  heroines  of  their  Chastity  and  their  Duty, 
while  the  villains  gnash  their  teeth  in  sub-human  villainy.  Villiers 
parodied  the  exaggerations  of  the  age  in  his  Rehearsal,  which  formed  the 
model  for  Sheridan's  Critic  one  hundred  years  later.  But  even  his 
preposterous  satire  is  hardly  more  ridiculous  than  the  originals  them- 
selves. Otway,  in  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved,  deserves  exception. 
Although  there  is  in  these  two  plays  a  quantity  of  intolerable  bombast, 
there  is  also  some  strong  dramatic  writing.  Otway  had  a  more  true, 
though  still  a  wavering,  conception  of  tragedy  than  the  rest,  and  based 
his  tragedies  on  fatality  rather  than  on  accident.  But  particularly  in  The 
Orphan  he  confuses  the  tragic  with  the  pathetic,  thereby  bringing  the 
ruin  of  true  tragedy.  The  Elizabethan  was  too  robust  an  age  to  bother 
with  pathos,  but  it  is  a  far  easier  emotion  to  express  than  grief,  as  it 
depends  on  circumstance  rather  than  on  character,  on  chance  rather 
than  on  a  consistent  philosophy.  In  the  less  virile  centuries  that  followed 
writers  succumbed  all  too  easily  to  Otway's  example. 

Dryden  is  the  pillar  and  the  justification  of  the  heroic  style.  His 
heroes  are  as  honourable  and  as  dull  as  Horatio  in  Hamlet,  but  his  plays 
have  a  far  deeper  intellectual  content  than  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Others  accepted  the  fashion  blindly  and  unthinkingly, 
Dryden  consciously  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  classical  style  to  English 
thought.  He  recognised  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare,  but  could  not 
understand  in  what  it  lay,  and  he  attempted  to  cover  the  void  by  an 
insistence  on  form.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  Reason.  In 
All  for  Love  he  deliberately  set  himself  to  copy  and  to  alter  Antony  and 
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Cleopatra.  He  realised  the  suitability  of  blank  verse  to  the  English 
language,  and  abandoned  the  rhymed  couplet  ;  he  co-ordinated  and 
condensed  the  play,  reducing  the  multiplicity  of  scenes  to  a  minimum. 
Much  of  the  verse  is  very  fine,  but  it  lacks  the  freedom  and  beauty  of 
the  original  ;  the  sentiments  are  noble  but  they  have  lost  their  fire. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  stilted  grandeur  throughout  which  commands 
admiration  but  not  sympathy.  The  pendulum  of  reaction  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme. 

SPARKLING   WIT   LIGHTS   UP   A   FLIPPANT   AGE 

AFTER  the  forced  restraints  of  the  Puritan  regime,  comedy  formed  a 
more  natural  means  of  expression  than  heroics,  and  well  suited  the 
dissolute  nature  of  the  Court.  Real  heroism  was  growing  out  of  date 
and  manners  were  taking  its  place.  The  influence  of  France,  as  in  the 
heroic  drama,  is  here  very  marked,  that  of  Moliere  being  particularly 
strong.  There  still  exist  many  translations  and  direct  adaptations  of 
French  comedies.  Many  of  the  plays  are  purely  licentious,  but  the  best 
have  also  a  serious  purpose.  All  of  them  are  of  a  higher  quality  than  the 
falsely  heroic  tragedies.  They  are  extremely  witty,  and  give  a  vivid 
picture,  if  not  of  the  age,  at  least  of  the  dominating  class  of  that  age. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  story  of  drama,  social  snobbery  plays  an 
important  part.  The  snobbery  of  the  cultured  London  aristocrat  and 
dilettante  towards  the  uncultured  country  squire,  the  snobbery  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  wasted  his  legacy  towards  the  wealthy  middle-class 
merchant,  formed  good  subjects  for  laughter  and  satire.  The  proud 
but  impoverished  aristocrats  could  not  afford  to  despise  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  merchants.  They  had  to  accept  loans  under  humiliating 
conditions  ;  they  retaliated  with  the  only  weapon  left  them,  cultural 
superiority,  and  developed  that  snobbishness  for  which  England  is 
famous  throughout  the  world. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  asserted  that  the  greater  writers  of  the  period 
wrote  merely  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  audience.  Wycherley's  satire 
is  often  brutally  savage,  Etheredge  maintains  a  saner  and  more  critical 
balance,  Congreve  with  brilliant  rapier  thrusts  exposes  the  sham  and 
the  poseur.  These  three  and  Vanbrugh  are  the  masters  of  artificial 
comedy  in  England.  Their  artificiality  is  an  essential  part  of  the  society 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  is  useless  to  object  that  characters  in  the 
full  sense  have  been  replaced  by  types.  With  very  few  exceptions  this 
is  true,  but  the  plays  were  written  for  such  a  very  narrow  circle  that 
nothing  else  would  have  been  apposite.  Satire  is  at  its  best  when  it 
lashes  at  the  typical,  not  only  at  the  eccentric. 

The  titles  alone  of  the  plays  of  this  period  are  enough  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  their  contents.  We  have  Dryden's  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 
Etheredge's  The  Man  of  Mode,  the  works  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and 
Nahum  Tate,  The  Town  Fopp,  Sir  Timothy  Tawdrey,  Madame  Fickle  and 
The  Citizen  Turned  Gentleman.  Many  of  these  are  bawdy  to  a  degree  ; 
many  are  frivolous,  shallow  attempts  to  raise  laughter  from  a  dissolute 
audience  ;  their  construction  is  certainly  far  from  perfect  ;  the  story 

is  lost  in  a  maze  of  confusions  :  but  almost  all  are  of  a  very  high  standard 
M.L.  c 
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of  writing.  The  prose  is  easy  and  talented,  the  wit  entertaining  even 
to-day  when  the  many  topical  allusions  have  lost  their  point.  Congreve 
anticipates  Bernard  Shaw  by  introducing  the  play  of  conversation. 
All  his  plays,  except  Love  for  Love,  are  loosely  constructed ;  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  retell  tersely  the  plot  of  any  of  them,  yet  The  Way  of  the  World 
can  still  be  a  stage  success  to-day.  His  wit  has  a  brilliant  finesse,  and 
he  is  an  unsurpassed  master  of  light  prose. 

Wycherley's  first  plays  are  of  the  frivolous  type  dealing  with  fops 
and  fools.  Even  in  these  there  is  a  more  bitter  note  than  can  be  found 
in  the  work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  But  in  The  Plain  Dealer, 
his  satire  becomes  almost  puritanically  savage.  The  flippancies  and 
artificialities  of  the  age  seem  to  have  goaded  him  into  a  fury.  His 
plays  are  the  best  theatrically,  and  he  is  the  only  writer  of  the  time 
whose  satire  has  a  genuine  reformist  intention,  though  it  never  reaches 
the  merciless  iciness  of  Dean  Swift. 

DULL  CIRCUMSPECTION    CLOAKS    THE    GLAMOUR    OF    THE    STAGE 

"ITTTTH  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  the  court  became  a  more 
W  staid  institution.  Anti-swearing  rules  were  made,  and  the  gallants 
had  to  learn  to  restrain  their  tongues.  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh  continued 
the  tradition,  but  in  a  much  tempered  form.  Compared  with  The 
Country  Wife,  The  Beaux  Stratagem  could  be  read  at  a  drawing-room  tea 
party.  It  is  more  domestic  and  less  artificial,  but  it  has  lost  some  of  the 
sparkle  and  wit.  With  Queen  Anne,  circumspection  turned  to  senti- 
mentality. The  delicate  blush  and  the  convenient  swoon  began  already 
to  replace  the  bold  sophistication  of  the  ladies  of  Charles  II. 

Queen  Anne  was  not  interested  in  the  theatre  ;  George  I.  understood 
a  dozen  words  of  English,  and  apparently  wished  to  understand  even 
less.  Royal  patronage,  therefore,  which  had  meant  so  much  before, 
both  financially  and  culturally,  was  withdrawn,  and  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  the  old  glamour  and  excitement  disappeared.  The  middle 
classes  were  becoming  stronger  and  richer  every  day.  The  social 
climbers  among  them,  who  had  married  their  daughters  into  the 
penniless  aristocracy,  came  to  the  theatre  ;  but  although  they  wanted 
to  like  the  fashions  of  society,  they  brought  with  them  their  own 
sentimental  morality.  The  result  on  the  drama  was  disastrous.  Some 
appallingly  mawkish  plays  were  written,  and  worse,  Shakespeare  was 
altered  and  his  tragic  grandeur  watered  down  to  sickly  pathos.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  given  a  happy  ending  and  Lear  altered  to  bring  Cordelia 
miraculously  to  life  again.  A  scene  was  inserted  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  showing  Shylock  returning  to  his  empty  house,  a  desolate  old 
man  robbed  of  his  daughter. 

This  was  an  age  more  pedestrian  than  dramatic  and  the  proper 
medium  of  expression  was,  therefore,  the  novel,  not  the  play.  The 
middle  class  was  the  important  class,  and  the  middle  class  stayed  at  home 
in  the  evening.  The  novel  could  be  taken  home  and  read  among  the 
family  by  the  fireside,  whereas  at  this  time  the  play  could  not.  Defoe, 
Addison,  Steele  and  later  Johnson,  all  catered  for  this  new  emphasis 
on  the  home.  Newspapers  with  editorial  sermons  sprang  into  being, 
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and  Richardson  began  his  letters  from  "  men  of  feeling  "  to  young 
ladies  of  sentiment.  Nearly  all  of  these  writers  tried  their  hand  at 
plays,  but  with  very  little  success.  Johnson's  Irene  is  a  ponderous  affair, 
on  strictly  formal  lines.  Addison's  Cato  is  the  most  praiseworthy.  It 
conforms  to  all  the  classical  rules  of  unities  and  number  of  characters, 
and  it  is  well  constructed  ;  he  makes  a  gallant  attempt  to  leave  aside 
the  traditional  and  now  mawkish  love  element,  by  making  his  hero  a 
politician.  But  the  play  is  dull. 

GOOD    PLAYS    RUINED    BY   TECHNICAL    DIFFICULTIES 

'npHOUGH  there  had  been  several  attempts  to  establish  "  Little " 
J.  theatres,  in  1737  the  city  authorities  refused  them  licences.  The 
two  remaining  theatres,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  were  vast,  and 
effectively  destroyed  the  few  last  hopes  of  the  drama.  They  were  un- 
suitable for  Shakespeare  ;  the  beautifully  free  blank  verse  had  to  be 
bawled  and  the  soliloquies  became  ridiculous.  They  were  even  more 
unsuitable  for  the  intimate  Restoration  comedies.  Playwrights,  however, 
still  insisted  on  putting  in  lengthy  asides,  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
at  home  with  their  medium  to  evolve  a  new  technique.  Here  we  see 
the  foundation  of  the  most  stupid  convention  of  the  stage  as  we  inherited 
it  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — that  of  the  aside  delivered  in  a  full- 
throated  roar  sufficient  to  reach  the  gallery,  and  apparently  insufficient 
to  penetrate  the  ear  of  another  actor  only  three  feet  away.  The  stage, 
set  in  its  proscenium  arch  like  a  picture  in  a  frame,  became  a  spectacle 
remote  from  the  audience.  The  latter  went  to  see  rather  than  to 
participate  in  the  performance,  and  plays  became  more  unreal  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  spectators.  Emotion, 
if  it  was  to  "  get  over,"  had  to  be  stretched  outside  all  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  quick  dialogue  of  the  Restoration  comedies  was  lost. 
Now,  since  we  have  returned  to  the  conversational  style  of  acting,  only 
the  more  recently  built  theatres  are  suitable,  and  the  old  heirlooms 
will  only  serve  for  musical  comedy  and  spectacle. 

Ironically  enough,  the  last  stick  was  added  to  the  funeral  pyre  of 
the  drama  by  the  actor  himself.  The  perfect  production  is  a  collective 
and  co-ordinated  effort  of  author,  producer,  actor,  and  scene-designer. 
The  role  of  each  is  important,  but  chiefly  important  in  its  relation  to  the 
others.  The  over-emphasis  of  one  will  destroy  the  whole  balance.  The 
scene-designer  had  already  had  his  day  in  the  masque  and  spectacle 
play,  and  has  it  now  in  the  opera  and  pantomime  ;  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  it  was  the  turn  of  the  author,  and  now  it  is  that  of  the  producer. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
actor,  and  he  seized  his  opportunity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  period 
richest  in  actors  should  have  been  the  poorest  in  plays.  Garrick  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  we  learn  from  contemporary  writers,  were  histrionic 
marvels,  but  the  trash  in  which  they  frequently  appeared  was  deplorable. 
Plays  began  to  be  written  especially  for  them,  plays  with  two  grand 
and  glorious  parts  running  through  the  whole  gamut  of  tawdry  emotions, 
but  with  no  other  point  about  them.  Any  discrimination  between  a 
good  performance  by  an  actor  and  a  good  dramatic  entertainment 
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was  lost,  and  has  remained  buried  up  to  the  present  day,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Good  drama  is  of  historic  importance,  and  is  for  all 
time  ;  good  acting,  however  magnificent,  is  ephemeral,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  former.  The  current  phrase  became 
not  "  went  to  the  play,"  but  "  went  to  see  Siddons  or  Garrick." 

TWO   MERRY   WRITERS   RELIEVE   THE    GENERAL   GLOOM 

A  MINOR  result  of  the  decay  of  drama  was  the  rise  of  the  burlesque. 
But  the  contemporary  plays  were  so  uniformly  bad,  that  relatively 
little  burlesque  was  possible.  One  cannot  burlesque  the  same  thing 
many  times.  Three,  however,  are  important :  The  Tragedy  ofChrononhoton- 
thologos  by  Carey,  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb,  and  later  Sheridan's  Critic. 
The  last  two  give  a  better  idea  of  the  current  state  of  affairs  than  volumes 
of  critical  analysis.  Puff  in  the  Critic  shows  the  imbecilities  of  the  plots 
when  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  received  point  among  poets,  that  where  history 
gives  you  a  good  outline  for  a  play,  you  may  fill  up  with  a  little  love 
at  your  discretion  ...  a  play  is  not  to  show  occurrences  that  happen 
every  day,  but  things  just  so  strange,  that  though  they  never  did,  yet 
they  might  happen."  Nor  does  he  spare  the  inanities  of  convention  : 

PUFF  :   Now  enter  Tilburina  ! 
SNEER  :    Egad,  the  business  comes  on  quick  here. 
PUFF  :    Yes,  sir  ...  now  she  comes  on  stark  mad  in  white  satin. 
SNEER  :    Why  in  white  satin  ? 

PUFF  :    O  Lord,  sir  ...  when  a  heroine  goes  mad,  she  always  goes 
into  white  satin  .  .  .  don't  she,  Dangle  ? 

The  only  bright  gleams  in  the  English  drama  of  this  period,  Gold- 
smith and  Sheridan,  were  both  Irish.  Goldsmith  makes  a  gallant 
attempt  to  stem  the  surge  of  sentiment  by  reviving  a  healthier,  robuster 
form  of  comedy,  reminiscent  of  Shakespeare  and  Dekker.  In  The  Good 
Matured  Man  he  is  still  sentimental,  but  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  he  turns 
his  back  both  on  that  and  on  the  comedy  of  manners.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  are  genuine,  living  characters,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  a 
refreshing  boor.  Even  the  heroine  Kate  has  nothing  of  the  insipidity 
of  Richardson's  young  ladies.  So  far  had  the  pendulum  swung  towards 
conventional  and  drawing-room  sentiment,  the  audience  found  even 
Goldsmith  coarse  in  parts,  but  though  our  censor  would  not  dream  of 
allowing  any  of  the  Restoration  comedies  if  they  were  written  to-day, 
he  would  have  no  hesitations  about  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Sheridan  is 
more  brilliant  in  his  dialogue,  his  satire  is  hard  and  biting,  but  he 
lacks  the  understanding  and  humanity  of  Goldsmith.  Mrs.  Malaprop 
in  Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal  is  a  caricature,  whereas  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
is  a  portrait.  Sheridan  carries  on  the  tradition  of  the  comedy  of  manners, 
purged  of  its  licence  and  bawdry.  His  plays  show  up  the  scandal  of 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  the  tawdriness  of  the  poseur.  For  a  brief 
period  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  raised  the  standard  of  the  drama,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  take  their  place.  They  are  the  last  flicker  of  the 
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fire  that  was  to  smoulder  in  banality  and  melodrama  for  a  hundred 
years. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  a  fresh  impetus  to  poetry,  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  the  essay  and  the  novel.  Neither  affected  the 
play.  Poets  in  their  lyrics  were  fired  by  the  new  ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  from  the  individualist  point  of  view  ;  Burke  and  Smith  and 
J.  S.  Mill  were  inspired  in  their  prose  by  the  forces  of  social  reformation. 
Here  was  one  of  the  most  vital  situations  in  English  history,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  harness  it  with  the  artistic  realism  of  the  stage. 
It  needed  more  courage  than  the  poets  were  capable  of,  especially 
in  an  age  when  poetry  was  only  too  frequently  a  means  of  escape  ;  and 
it  needed  more  imagination  than  the  prosodists  could  command. 
Nevertheless,  several  of  the  romantic  poets  attempted  drama  :  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  have  all  left  plays,  some  of 
which  have  been  produced.  Keats'  Otho  the  Great  is  of  very  little  worth  ; 
even  the  poetry  is  ponderous  and  characterisation  is  non-existent.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  others.  Exception,  however,  must  be 
made  for  Shelley's  Cenci,  and  Byron's  Sardanapalus^  and  Cain. 

The  ideas  of  freedom  and  liberty  characteristic  of  the  romantic 
movement  were  reflected  in  poetry,  and  led,  among  other  things,  to 
the  use  of  new  verse  forms,  which  broke  away  from  the  formalities  of 
the  classicists.  But,  in  drama,  Byron  still  insisted  on  the  old  rules.  In  a 
preface  he  says  that  he  has  attempted  to  approach  the  unities,  because 
with  any  very  distant  departure  from  them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but 
can  be  no  drama.  He  (Byron)  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion\ 
in  present  English  literature  ;  but  it  is  not  a  system  of  his  own,  being 
merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very  long  ago  was  a  law  of  literature 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it." 
Byron's  temperament  was  the  most  suited  to  dramatic  technique  of  all 
the  romantic  poets  :  his  very  virility  has  something  theatrical  about  it. 
But  even  so,  his  plays  are  more  to  be  read  than  to  be  seen,  and  should 
be  classed  with  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes,  Hardy's  Dynasts,  and  Browning's 
Pippa  Passes. 

PLAYS  WHICH  COULD  NOT  BE  PERFORMED 

IT  is  worth  a  brief  digression  to  consider  these  works,  although  they 
are,  in  reality,  quite  apart  from  dramatic  tradition.  Byron  writes 
in  the  preface  to  Sardanapalus  that  the  play  was  not  "  composed  with  the 
most  remote  view  of  the  stage."  But  if  so,  it  has  no  more  than  a  formal 
right  to  be  called  a  play.  A  play  not  intended  for  production  is  like 
a  battle  fought  between  two  ex-colonels,  with  tin  soldiers  on  a  green 
baize-covered  table.  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  and  Shelley's  Prometheus 
Unbound  are  really  poems  ;  the  authors  might  just  as  well  have  inserted 
"  then  so-and-so  spoke,"  instead  of  writing  the  name  of  the  speaker 
in  the  margin.  They  chose  the  latter  method  for  its  virtues  of  conciseness 
and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  detail.  Shelley's  Cenci  is  the  most  actable 
of  all  these  plays  ;  it  has  dramatic  force,  some  characterisation,  and  it 
is  written  in  superb  verse  ;  but  it  is  weakened  by  presentation  ;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  macabre  and  the  sombre  disappear  under  even  the 
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dimmest  footlights.  Actual  representation  is  an  essential  of  drama.  These 
plays  make  excellent  reading,  but  they  must  always  be  regarded  as 
poems  not  plays.  Hardy's  magnificent  work  The  Dynasts  might  create 
a  better  effect  if  recited  by  actors  and  a  full  chorus  in  the  dark,  but 
put  the  lights  up,  and  the  whole  conception  would  be  made  tawdry. 
But  as  a  poem  the  dramatic  form  in  which  it  is  cast  adds  vividness  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It  gives  a  greater  illusion  of  experience 
and  reality  than  the  mere  telling  of  a  tale. 

DRAMA    DEFEATED    BY    AN    UGLY    WORLD 

f~r*HE  period  from  1740-1860  is  most  enlightening  when  we  look  at 
1  drama  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  because,  though  a  great  deal 
was  written,  it  was  nearly  all  bad.  It  is  often  easier  to  adduce  positive 
qualities  from  their  negatives.  The  Industrial  Revolution  and  all  the 
vast  fields  that  it  opened  were  not  touched  by  any  playwright  until 
Hauptmann  wrote  The  Weavers  and  Toller  The  Machine  Wreckers,  in 
recent  years.  The  more  dramatists  shirked  the  vital  problems  of  their 
age,  the  more  they  fell  into  the  vapid,  the  ridiculous,  and  the  banal. 
Cumberland's  comedies  have  one  or  two  noteworthy  scenes  and 
characters,  but  they  have  no  lasting  value.  Joanna  Baillie's  Plays  on 
the  Passions  ( 1 798  and  later) ,  written  for  an  audience  which  had  forgotten 
what  passion  was,  are  both  ridiculous  and  dull.  Each  play  deals  with 
one  passion  and  only  one,  whether  it  be  Hate,  or  Pride  or  Jealousy. 
She  shows  little  ability  and  less  understanding.  Mrs.  Inchbald's  comedies 
have  a  flicker  of  the  old  verve,  but  invariably  it  peters  out  long  before 
the  last  act.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  star  "  actors  the  theatre  might 
have  died.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  had  it  done  so,  in  order  to  be  born  again  unshackled  by  worn 
conventions.  Plays  became  progressively  worse  until  they  finally  sank 
into  the  abyss  of  melodrama,  with  its  false  incident,  false  characterisation, 
and  worst  of  all,  false  sentiment. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  is  the  triumph  of  sentimentality.  It  is  outrageous 
that  any  audience  could  have  been  reduced  to  tears  over  such  rubbish. 
The  full-blooded  hardness  of  the  Elizabethans  had  gone  ;  the  shallow 
but  brilliant  glitter  of  the  Restoration  had  gone  ;  the  Victorians  were 
left  with  massive  ivy  on  their  pseudo-Gothic  houses,  fringed  anti- 
macassars on  their  upholstered  furniture,  and  heavy  plush  curtains 
on  their  doors  to  keep  out  any  breath  of  air  from  the  disturbed  and  dirty 
world  outside.  Tragedy  was  too  brutal,  comedy  apt  to  be  too  coarse, 
and  all  that  was  left  was  pathos.  The  damp  had  certainly  set  in.  The 
upoer  classes  still  went  to  the  theatre,  but  they  had  not  the  taste  or 
culture  of  their  predecessors.  The  working  class  had  no  leisure  and  little 
money.  The  middle  class  sat  by  its  family  hearth,  in  an  impregnable 
plush-covered  fortress,  and  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Wesley,  many 
of  whose  followers  preached  more  bitterly  than  the  Roundheads  that 
the  theatre  was  the  House  of  Sin,  the  Rendezvous  of  the  Ungodly,  and 
drama  the  inspiration  of  the  Devil. 
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DRAMA  IN  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

T)  OBERTSON'S  play  Society,  produced  in  1865,  shows  the  earliest  signs 
IVof  a  revival  in  dramatic  art.  He  is  the  first  of  the  new  school  of 
dramatists  who  sought  to  draw  drama  away  from  Gothic  castles  and 
pure,  sobbing  heroines,  back  to  life  as  it  really  was.  He  and  his  more 
famous  successors,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  wrote 
for  the  middle  class,  and  about  the  middle  class,  and  initiated  the 
bourgeois  drama  with  its  naturalistic  production,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. Jones  wrote  of  the  greed  of  the  petty  shopkeeper,  the  superficial 
vices  of  the  middle  class,  Pinero  of  the  conflict  between  actual  life  and 
emotion,  and  the  idealistic  convention  of  the  day.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  would  probably  have  written  so  well,  nor  the  movement 
spread  so  widely  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of 
Ibsen  on  the  continent. 

HENRIK  IBSEN  I     FOUNDER   OF   ALL   MODERN   DRAMA 

TBSEN  laid  the  foundations  of  all  modern  drama.  Even  in  translation, 
Ahis  plays  have  become  such  classics  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  he 
was  a  Norwegian  and  not  one  of  our  own  English  writers.  He  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  growth  of  realism,  but  of  symbolism  also, 
a  second  very  important  factor  in  the  present-day  theatre.  Neither 
is  this  as  contradictory  as  it  sounds.  Symbolism  is  a  natural  outcome 
of  true  realism.  Realism,  it  must  be  remembered,  should  never  be  con- 
fused with  naturalism.  The  drawing-room  comedies  of  to-day  are  intensely 
naturalistic,  but  they  are  not  real,  because  although  the  sets  look 
exactly  like  our  own  rooms  and  just  as  solid,  and  though  the  actors 
make  their  jokes,  smoke  their  cigarettes,  get  up  and  sit  down  as  though 
they  were  at  home,  there  is  no  realism  in  the  plot  or  in  the  idea.  Realism 
concerns  life,  not  manners  and  fashions. 

Ibsen  began  with  historical  plays,  but  quickly  turned  from  them  to 
choose  subjects  which  were  important  to  his  own  day.  In  The  Enemy  of 
the  People  and  Pillars  of  Society,  he  shows  up  the  graft  of  politicians,  and 
the  moral  ruin  caused  by  commercialism.  These  sound  like  subjects  for 
a  treatise,  but  he  maintains  a  dramatic  balance  by  the  vividness  of 
his  characterisation  and  his  picture  of  the  human  being  pitted  against 
society.  In  the  early  twentieth  century  "  society  "  takes  the  part  played 
by  "  Fate  "  in  the  seventeenth.  It  is  the  stumbling-block  of  iclealism 
and  good  intentions,  it  is  an  iron  wall  far  more  impregnable  than  the 
gods  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses  could  hope  to  split  the  gods  and  range 
some  of  them  on  his  side  ;  but  the  ranks  of  society  are  solid,  and  the 
individual  who  revolts  batters  his  head  in  vain.  Ibsen  saw  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  this  conflict,  and  seized  them.  It  is  Dr.  Stockmann,  the 
kind-hearted  idealist,  who  is  forced  to  become  the  enemy  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  the  irony  of  this  fact  that  creates  the  dramatic  situation.  In 
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The  Doll's  House  Ibsen  shows  the  unreality  of  the  popular  belief  in,  and 
worship  of,  pretty  little  women.  A  lesser  man  would  have  been  content 
to  shatter  the  old  myth,  or  at  most  rage  bitterly  against  it.  Ibsen 
understands  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Noras  that  they  are  dolls, 
but  that  it  is  a  role  forced  on  them  by  the  whole  of  society,  although 
they  succumb  to  such  humiliating  treatment  only  too  easily. 

Ibsen's  characters  are  all  of  them  living  people,  but  there  is  a 
sense  of  forces  stronger  than  man  in  his  plays,  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
them  great,  that  makes  them  tragedies  rather  than  serious  satires. 
Frequently  he  heightens  his  effect  by  the  use  of  symbolism.  In  Rosmers- 
holm,  the  conflict  between  the  characters  of  Rebecca  West,  Rosmer 
and  his  wife,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  move  inevitably  to  the  climax,  but 
the  symbolism  of  the  white  horses  of  the  mill-race  adds  a  great  intensity. 
It  is  the  same  in  The  Wild  Duck  and  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  It  is  equally 
symbolic  that  it  is  the  building  of  a  tower,  the  peak  not  only  of  his 
architectural  skill,  but  of  his  ideals  and  aspirations,  which  causes  the 
death  of  the  master-builder.  Ibsen  wrote  his  plays  with  part  of  the 
room  divided  off  to  make  a  stage.  Even  the  construction  of  his  stage 
directions  is  always  consistent  with  reality,  he  never  even  puts  his  doors 
in  impossible  places.  He  broke  as  much  with  the  style  of  the  old  theatre 
with  its  fantastic  extravagances,  as  he  did  with  the  content  of  the 
plays. 

POIGNANT   SATIRES   FROM  THE    PEN    OF   A   RUSSIAN   MASTER 

AN  influence  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ibsen  has  been  exercised  on 
English  drama  by  the  Russian,  Anton  Tchehov.  He  shows  with 
more  beauty  of  expression  than  Ibsen,  though  with  perhaps  less 
understanding,  the  quagmire  into  which  society  had  sunk,  the  stupidity 
of  the  old  ideals,  and  the  absence  of  anything  new  to  take  their  place, 
the  absence  even  of  a  real  wish  to  find  anything  new.  No  writer 
has  equalled  Tchehov  in  the  complete  naturalism  combined  with 
poetry  of  his  dialogue.  His  plays  are  poignant  satires  and  excellent 
plays.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  country  they  have  generally  been 
treated  as  tragedies,  when  they  were  conceived  as  satiric  comedies. 
The  line  between  a  deep  and  therefore  cruel  satire  and  tragedy  is 
very  fine  indeed,  and  consequently  easily  missed  by  temperaments  not 
used  to  such  subtleties. 

Tchehov  employs  symbolism  with  great  effect.  In  The  Cherry 
Orchard,  the  orchard  itself  is  symbolic  of  the  futile  but  charming  romance 
of  the  old  regime.  Madame  Ranevsky  cries  bitterly  for  her  cherry 
blossom  when  her  very  existence  is  threatened  by  the  relentless  advance 
of  the  new  bourgeoisie.  The  appearance  of  the  tramp,  typical  of  the 
spirit  of  unrest  springing  up  all  over  Russia,  startles  the  family  rudely 
out  of  their  dreams  and  fancies  in  the  twilit  garden.  Except  the  parvenu 
bourgeois  Lopahin,  they  all  cling  to  a  world  that  has  gone  ;  the  student 
talks  of  the  '  New  Life,"  but  it  is  only  so  many  words,  and  even  old 
Firs,  the  servant,  would  rather  be  back  in  the  old  days  when  he  was 
a  serf.  The  last  scene  of  the  play,  when  Firs,  who  has  been  treated 
with  sentimental  affection,  is  forgotten  and  left  to  die  in  the  empty 
shuttered  house,  is  Tchehov's  nearest  approach  to  tragedy.  In  the 
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Three  Sisters,  the  same  futility,  the  same  refusal  to  face  facts  is  apparent. 
It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  stagnation  of  life  in  provincial  backwaters, 
with  Moscow  as  the  Mecca,  always  hoped  for  with  futile  optimism,  and 
never  reached. 

THE    PLAY    OF    MODERN    PROBLEMS 

A  HOST  of  dramatists  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Pinero — Miss  Baker, 
Miss  Sowerby,  St.  John  Hankin,  Stanley  Houghton  and  many 
others  less  famous.  Their  works  are  all  concerned  with  real  problems, 
many  are  sordid,  most  are  depressing.  Their  construction  is  fairly  good, 
their  characterisation  often  convincing,  but  they  invariably  miss  their 
climax.  The  matter  is  tragic,  the  manner  only  pathetic.  Granville 
Barker  in  The  Madras  House  and  The  Voysey  Inheritance  shows  clearly  the 
influence  of  Ibsen.  His  plays  deal  with  the  revolt  against  standardisation, 
the  corruption  of  commercialism,  and  the  futility  of  convention.  He 
has  a  deeper  understanding  than  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  a  greater 
mastery  of  dramatic  technique  and  characterisation.  There  is  always 
a  wider  generality  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject  ;  in  Waste  it  is  the  social, 
not  merely  the  personal  aspect  of  the  sex  problem  ;  in  The  Voysey 
Inheritance  it  is  the  penalty  exacted  from  the  individualist  in  a  class 
issue,  irrespective  of  which  side  he  takes.  In  Madras  House,  Constantino 
finds  a  personal  solution  in  escape  to  the  Moslem  religion,  but  that 
does  not  help  the  conscientious  Philips  who,  for  all  their  good  intentions, 
are  beaten  by  the  social  prejudice  around  them. 

HOW  TWO   GREAT   DRAMATISTS   HAVE   SEEN   SOCIETY 

WHAT  Barker  saw  vaguely,  the  increasing  importance  of  class  anta- 
gonism in  modern  history,  Galsworthy  saw  with  a  lawyer's 
dispassionate  clearness.  His  plays  are  never  tragedies,  they  are  the 
perfection  of  the  problem  drama.  With  intellectual  coldness  he  holds 
the  balance  between  opposing  forces.  Without  any  emotional  comment 
he  observes,  in  The  Silver  Box,  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
quite  another  for  the  poor,  and  in  Loyalties,  that  the  old  virtues  of  Honour 
and  Truth  have  been  superseded  by  the  creeds  of  a  clan  and  the  need 
to  keep  up  a  bold  facade.  In  Strife  his  hard  business  men  are  not 
villains,  nor  his  workers'  leaders  heroes  ;  both  are  driven  by  the  weight 
of  the  class  behind  them.  The  Skin  Game  is  an  English  parallel  of  The 
Cherry  Orchard,  but  in  comparison  it  is  pedestrian  and  sordid.  The 
squire  and  his  wife  detest  the  advance  of  industrialism,  but,  unlike 
Madame  Ranevsky,  they  fight  against  it.  To  save  the  view  from  their 
manorial  windows  they  stoop  to  dirtier  methods  than  their  enemy, 
the  hard-fisted  nouveau  riche,  would  ever  use.  For  future  historians 
Galsworthy  will  be  important,  as  he  gives  a  true  though  unflattering 
picture  of  his  times.  He  maintains  the  chronicler's  attitude  of  im- 
partiality. He  is  the  type  of  Liberal  who  sees  both  sides  of  the  question 
so  well  that  there  is  no  solution  possible. 

Bernard  Shaw,  who  burst  on  the  complacency  of  the  late  Victorian 
days  like  a  tornado,  exposes  ruthlessly  the  shams  of  modern  life.  He 
attacks  by  ridicule  the  idealist  whose  income  depends  on  the  exploitation 
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of  the  slum-dwellers,  the  respectable  gentlemen  who  finance  organised 
prostitution  ;  even  the  sanctity  of  the  medical  profession  is  not  secure 
against  him.  He  explodes  the  popular  idea  of  the  young  hero.  His 
young  men  are  not  noble,  but  rather  stupid  adolescents,  ignorant 
and  bumptious  ;  his  young  ladies  do  not  faint,  nor  do  they  swoon, 
they  do  not  even  flirt ;  they  are  masterful  young  women  filled  with 
either  an  urge  towards  a  philoprogenitive  Life-force,  or  with  a  crude 
intellectualism  ;  his  burglars  perversely  want  to  get  arrested  ;  his 
emperors  become  conceited  little  captains  ;  his  Cleopatra  and  his 
Caesar,  a  minx  and  a  prosaic  politician. 

He  has  far  less  sense  of  personal  drama  of  character  than  Ibsen 
or  Galsworthy.  We  do  not  care  very  deeply  what  happens  to  any  of 
his  heroes  or  heroines.  With  Galsworthy  we  see  the  struggles  of  human 
beings,  powerless  against  a  social  cause  ;  with  Shaw  we  see  the  social 
cause  with  various  fairly  human  beings  concerned  in  it.  For  this  reason 
he  has  never  written  and  will  presumably  never  write,  a  tragedy  in  the 
Shakespearian  sense  ;  nevertheless,  his  indifference  to  human  beings 
certainly  does  not  hinder  his  plays  from  being  very  great.  He  has 
followed  Congreve  in  his  choice  of  the  conversation  play — his  prose  is 
less  polished  but  his  wit  is  more  biting.  He  is  the  master  of  the  social 
problem  drama  in  England.  No  other  writer  has  his  powers  of  brilliant 
dialogue,  which  can  sustain  interest  for  a  whole  act  in  which  nothing 
happens,  but  ten  men  sit  round  a  table  and  talk.  The  Shavian  play 
is  the  play  of  ideas  rather  than  of  action.  Even  in  St.  Joan,  in  the  most 
romantic  story  that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  European  history,  Shaw  care- 
fully avoids  any  attempt  at  romantic  treatment.  Joan  is  not  an  individual 
heroine,  she  is  the  tool  of  history.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  the 
historical  situation.  The  most  entertaining  scene,  between  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  is  a  Shavian  discussion  on  the 
decay  of  feudalism  and  the  rise  of  bourgeois  nationalism.  Both  Joan 
and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  are,  contrary  to  the  history  books,  rational 
rather  than  fanatical. 

HAS    OUR    GREATEST    DRAMATIST    GROWN    PERVERSE  ? 

IN  his  earlier  plays,  culminating  in  Heartbreak  House,  Shaw  deals  with 
one  problem  in  each.  Latterly  in  The  Apple  Cart  and  On  the  Rocks 
he  has  chosen  the  whole  social  system.  This  makes  the  plays  no  less 
interesting  intellectually,  but  certainly  weaker  dramatically,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  solution  which  will  suit  both  the  characters  and 
the  author.  Latterly  also,  Shaw's  old  venom  against  the  sham  shows 
signs  of  degenerating  into  a  little  demon  of  perversity.  He  sets  up  his 
characters  and  then  proceeds  to  knock  them  down  one  by  one,  leaving 
not  one,  nor  a  hope  of  one,  standing.  He  is  so  intent  on  revealing  the 
hidden  side  of  every  branch  of  the  tree,  he  saws  off  the  very  one  on 
which  he  is  sitting.  The  apostle  of  rationalism,  he  has  even  shown 
the  inadequacy  of  rationalism.  His  is  not  the  rancour  of  tragedy,  nor 
the  venom  of  satire,  but  the  pessimism  of  despair. 

Shaw's  plays  are  at  their  weakest  in  their  climax.  The  penalty  of 
choosing  as  a  subject  a  real  situation  is  that  the  need  for  a  resolving 
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solution  becomes  greater.  Shaw  cannot  or  will  not  face  the  problem 
of  solution.  In  his  excellent  picture  of  the  decadence  of  pre-war  society 
in  Heartbreak  House,  he  finds  it  in  the  bombs  of  a  German  air  raid.  In 
this  play  he  explodes  each  of  his  characters  in  turn,  the  young  girl, 
the  whole  family  with  its  wives  and  husbands,  the  burglar,  and  finally, 
old  Captain  Shotover  himself;  his  philosophy  turns  out  to  be  derived 
from  rum  and  he,  too,  is  exposed.  The  knowledge  that  all  the  characters 
are  poseurs,  however,  does  not  stop  their  conversation  ;  they  might 
go  on  until  Doomsday,  but  with  the  suddenness  of  the  Greek  deus  ex 
machina,  bombs  drop  in  the  sandpit.  In  this  case  the  solution  has  the 
merit  of  historical  truth  ;  the  war  did  end  that  style  of  life,  and  probably 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  But  in  On  the  Rocks,  after  building  up  to 
a  dramatic  climax,  Shaw  evades  the  issue  on  the  flimsy  argument  that 
the  hero,  who  sees  the  urgent  need  for,  and  has  even  conceived  of  a 
remedy,  is  not  the  man  for  the  job  because  it  does  not  suit  his  personality. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  but  also  of  the  play,  is  postponed  to  another 
occasion. 

Another  exponent  of  the  problem  drama  in  England  is  St.  John 
Ervine.  His  plays  have  great  dramatic  quality.  Mixed  Marriage  deals 
with  the  struggles  in  Ulster  after  the  Belfast  riots,  while  Jane  Clegg  is  a 
play  of  lower  middle-class  English  life.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
social  problem  play  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  treated  as  history,  and  the 
theatre  public  has  little  interest  in  the  history  of  yesterday,  until  it 
has  become  at  least  two  generations  old.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Jane  Clegg  has  been  revived  about  three  times  since  it  was  first  produced 
in  1911. 

CHARMING    PLAYS    OF    DELICATE    FANTASY 

IN  opposition  to  Shaw  and  the  realists,  there  were  before  the  war  two 
other  schools  of  drama  in  England,  the  whimsical  fantasy  of  Barrie 
and  Milne,  and  the  mystical  symbolism  of  Synge  and  Yeats,  which 
influenced  our  poetic  playwrights  Masefield  and  Drinkwater.  Both 
schools  are  interested  in  "  the  other  world."  But  whereas  with  Barrie 
this  interest  is  the  outcome  of  a  fanciful  sentimentality,  with  the  Irish 
authors  their  Celtic  mysticism  is  not  only  innate  in  them,  but  it  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  political  struggles  of  Ireland  for  her  freedom. 
Their  "  little  people  "  are  symbols  of  the  Irish  soul,  Barrie's  are  fairies 
out  of  picture  books.  Synge  in  The  Riders  to  the  Sea  and  The  Playboy  oj 
the  Western  World  showed  himself  a  master  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
His  combination  of  realism  and  symbolism,  and  his  subtly  satiric  humour, 
are  reminiscent  of  Tchehov.  Masefield  in  The  Tragedy  of  Nan  has 
caught  some  of  Synge's  tragic  spirit  ;  the  flood-tides  of  the  river  Severn 
add  an  inevitablity  to  Nan's  death,  as  well  as  a  mystery  and  a  beauty. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  modern  English  tragedies.  In  Melloney  Holtspur 
and  Philip  the  King  he  tries  to  get  the  same  effect  by  the  use  of  ghosts. 
The  incursion  of  the  supernatural  here  becomes  an  irrelevant  trick  and 
certainly  weakens  the  plays. 

Barrie  lives  in  fancies  of  the  "  might  have  been."  His  is  a  philosophy 
of  escape,  an  attempt  to  look  at  a  sordid  world  through  rose-coloured 
glasses,  a  charming  but  rather  a  futile  occupation.  He  ignores  reality 
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and  creates  a  Lob  or  a  Peter  Pan,  who  refuses  to  grow  up.  Barrie 
shares  the  delusion  of  the  older  generation,  which  sentimentally  believes 
that  childhood  is  the  happiest  time  of  life,  that  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility and  financial  cares  is  compensation  for  the  lack  of  any 
rights,  even  the  right  to  own  the  smallest  thing  beyond  a  toy.  In  Dear 
Brutus,  Lob  provides  the  characters  with  another  chance  ;  in  a  fantastic 
wood  they  are  allowed  to  see  what  they  "  might  have  been,"  an  in- 
cautious procedure,  reminding  us  of  the  words  of  Hamlet,  that  it  is 
better  to  face  "  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of."  Barrie  steals  the  prerogative  of  the  novelist,  in  that  he  tells  us  more 
about  his  characters  in  his  amusing  and  lengthy  stage  directions  than 
they  show  of  themselves  in  their  actions. 

HUMAN    WEAKNESSES    BITTERLY    SATIRISED 

POST-WAR  comedy,  at  its  best  in  the  hands  of  Noel  Coward  and 
Somerset  Maugham,  has  its  roots  in  the  works  of  Gilbert  and  of 
Oscar  Wilde  in  the  'nineties,  and  further  back  in  the  Restoration. 
Maugham,  however,  has  left  light  comedy  for  bitter  and  mordant  satire. 
His  plays  come  as  near  tragedy  as  satire  can,  but  they  consciously 
reject  it ;  for  him,  the  state  of  man's  soul  is  so  rotten  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  tragic  treatment.  In  Our  Betters,  Maugham  exposes  the  shams 
of  society,  showing  the  rot  underneath  the  fine  facade.  In  Rain,  he 
attacks  the  hypocrisy  of  religion,  in  the  clergyman  who  deceives  himself 
that  he  is  saving  the  soul  of  a  prostitute,  when  he  really  wishes  to 
become  her  lover.  The  wretched  clergyman  commits  suicide  when  he 
is  discovered,  but  his  victim  triumphantly  goes  on  her  way,  scorning 
the  involutions  of  hypocritical  morality. 

Wilde  inaugurated  the  paradox  as  the  medium  of  modern  wit,  and 
he  and  Noel  Coward  have  revived  the  comedy  of  manners.  Wilde's 
The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  and  Coward's  Hay  Fever  are  extremely 
witty  commentaries,  the  first  on  the  decadence  of  the  nineties,  and 
the  second  on  the  social  decomposition  of  the  post-war  period.  But 
brilliant  as  they  are,  they  have  side-tracked  modern  English  dramatic 
effort  away  from  the  fundamental  to  the  superficial.  Coward  himself 
now  seems,  in  Bitter  Sweet  and  Cavalcade,  to  have  turned  more  towards 
a  complacency  of  sentimentalism  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Victorians 
which  it  is  meant  to  ridicule.  But  where  Coward  can  tread  with 
dexterity  and  financial  success,  his  would-be  followers  flounder  in  a 
quagmire  of  cheap  wit  and  impossible  manners.  In  The  Youngest  Drama, 
Ashley  Dukes  has  admirably  summed  up  the  present  position  of  the 
English  theatre.  He  says  :  "  Drama  may  be  either  a  mirror  or  an 
expression  of  the  times.  But  for  the  most  part  the  stage  ...  is  sunk  in 
the  torpor  of  yesterday's  gentility,  like  a  half-pay  colonel  in  a  Bloomsbury 
lodging.  The  dramas  of  our  distracted  world  are  played  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
The  theatre  of  the  hundred  thousand  has  no  more  to  say  to  us,  the 
theatre  of  the  million  does  not  yet  exist.  The  old  audience  is  enfeebled 
and  exhausted,  the  new  audience  of  the  people's  theatre  is  still  a  dream 
of  the  future." 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMA 

DRAMATISTS  in  England  are  prolific  as  they  have  never  been  before. 
Plays  come  on  and  come  off  in  illogical  profusion.  A  good  drama 
may  last  ten  days,  the  stupidest  farce  ten  months.  The  thriller  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  melodrama  of  the  eighties,  and  the  drawing- 
room  fancy  of  the  comedies  of  manners  of  the  thirties.  The  theatre  is 
non-popular.  For  the  most  part  it  is  superficial,  and  has  not  a  wide 
enough  appeal  to  regain  much  strength.  Most  dramatists  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  competition  of  the  cinema  has  made 
a  new  technique  essential.  The  theatre  to-day  is  better  equipped  in 
lighting  and  scenery  than  ever  before,  but  the  cinema  is  better  equipped 
still.  The  thrilling  and  the  supernatural  are  far  more  convincing  on 
the  screen,  and  the  spectacular  is  more  impressive.  Even  the  monopoly 
of  colour  will  soon  be  usurped  by  the  films.  The  most  frenzied  and 
expensive  elaborations  of  the  musical-comedy  stage,  such  as  real  water 
and  solid  scenery,  cannot  compete  with  Hollywood,  where,  for  example, 
the  whole  of  the  royal  palace  at  Vienna  can  be  shown  from  a  six-foot 
model. 

With  a  straight  dramatic  story  the  camera  again  has  the  advantage  ; 
it  can  follow  the  hero  down  the  stairs,  along  the  street,  and  through  the 
traffic,  building  up  the  final  situation  all  the  time.  The  cinema  has 
invaded  the  dramatic  field,  and  drama,  at  least  in  its  present  condition, 
seems  to  have  lost  hope  of  competition.  To  compete  it  would  seem 
necessary  for  it  to  seek  other  fields,  to  aim  at  simplification  rather  than 
elaboration,  to  attempt  the  dramatic  treatment  of  an  idea  rather  than 
the  representation  of  a  story  or  simple  fact.  It  is  noticeable  that  Shaw's 
plays  make  the  worst  of  films.  A  film  must  have  continuity  of  movement, 
not  only  of  idea. 

HOW   THE    CINEMA   HAS   INFLUENCED   THE    STAGE 

'TpHE  modern  movement  in  dramatic  art  has  been  influenced  in 
1  many  respects  by  the  cinema.  It  is  an  attempt  to  negate  the  very 
confinements  and  definitions  of  the  stage  hitherto.  Many  camera 
devices  have  been  tried,  but  to  use  them  requires  great  skill.  The 
camera  can  always  force  emphasis  by  the  use  of  a  close-up  or  a  symbol 
or  an  angle.  But  on  the  stage  there  is  no  such  easy  means  of  compelling 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  In  a  cinema  the  audience  looks  at  the 
screen  whatever  happens,  but  in  a  theatre  it  may  be  looking  at  the 
background,  a  scenic  effect,  another  actor,  or  at  almost  anything,  unless 
the  focus  point  is  made  very  clear. 

Cinema  tricks  are  apt  to  be  a  distraction  on  the  stage,  in  a  straight 
story,  though  they  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  type  of  play 
which  deals  with  a  mass  problem  or  a  general  idea.  Take,  for  instance, 
two  modern  plays,  Late  Night  Final  and  G.  K.  Munro's  The  Rumour. 
Both  use  variations  of  the  same  technique.  In  the  first,  however,  the 
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devices  and  the  multiplicity  of  scenes  are  distracting,  because  the  play 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  picture  of  American  life,  but  the  story  of  a  con- 
scientious journalist  and  his  personal  struggles.  But  The  Rumour  is  a 
play  about  war  and  its  causes — not  one  particular  war,  but  war 
generalised.  In  this  case  it  does  not  hinder  out  helps  that  the  action 
takes  place  alternately  in  Downing  Street,  Paris,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  docks.  There  is  no  hero  ;  his  place  is  taken  by  the  rumour  of  war, 
and  rumour  is  not  confined  by  rules  of  time  and  place. 

WHAT   IS    MEANT   BY    "  EXPRESSIONISM  "    IN    DRAMA 

REINHARDT  and  Piscator  in  Berlin,  and  Meierhold  in  Moscow  have 
contributed  substantially  to  a  revival  of  drama,  precisely  by  experi- 
menting in  new  methods  of  expression — Meierhold  by  the  use  of  different 
stage  levels,  Piscator  by  the  use  of  films.  The  latter  used  the  film  in 
stage  plays  for  the  purpose  of  generalisation,  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
time  and  place.  After,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  showing,  for  instance,  a 
strike  on  the  stage,  he  showed  films  of  strikes  in  other  cities  and  other 
countries.  But  we  are  an  insular  people,  and  these  movements  have  had 
only  occasional  influence  in  this  country.  Even  Gordon  Craig,  who 
contributed  so  much  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  the  revival  of 
the  theatre  by  his  imaginative  productions,  has  to-day  left  the  field. 

In  the  German  play  Masses  and  Men,  by  Ernst  Toller,  the  hero  is  not 
an  individual,  he  is  not  even  a  type  ;  he  is  a  symbol  of  the  mass.  One 
man  speaks  the  words  of  many,  and  one  man  represents  a  crowd.  The 
symbol  in  this  expressionistic  play  is  a  symbol  of  reality,  and  differs 
from  the  symbols  used  by  Ibsen  and  Tchehov  and  the  Irish  poets. 
Symbolism  with  those  dramatists  is  a  mystical  and  extraneous  force 
introduced  to  heighten  the  artistic  effect  ;  it  is  secondary,  whereas  in 
expressionism  the  symbol  is  the  element  out  of  which  the  structure 
of  the  play  is  built. 
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A    GREAT   IRISH    PLAY   WEAVES   TRAGEDY   WITH    LAUGHTER 

*O-DAY  once  again,  as  with  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,  Synge  and 
Shaw,  Ireland  has  provided  us,  in  Sean  O' Casey,  with  our  chief 
hope  of  a  revival  in  our  theatre.  Sean  O' Casey  began  his  career  by 
writing  in  the  realistic  style.  In  Juno  and  the  Paycock,  The  Plough  and  the 
Stars,  and  The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman  he  has  caught  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Dublin  tenement  and  of  the  tenement  dwellers,  as  Synge  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  peasant.  With  Shakespearian  judgment  and  modern 
technique,  he  weaves  together  tragedy  and  comedy  that  is  almost  farce, 
with  brilliant  results.  In  The  Silver  Tassie  he  has  gone  even  further,  by 
combining  realism  and  expressionism  in  the  same  play.  The  play 
begins  as  before  in  Dublin,  but  O'Casey  realised  that  the  war  was  too 
vast  a  subject  to  be  treated  realistically  with  noises  and  bombs  "  off." 
He  sets  a  symbolic  howitzer  in  a  ruined  church,  and  the  soldiers  chant 
their  prayers  to  the  gun  as  their  only  god.  It  is  a  great  play,  but  the 
mixture  of  technique  is  not  altogether  successful.  What  is  surprising 
however,  is  that  the  alternation  of  moods  and  techniques  comes  so  very 
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much  nearer  to  success  than  one  could  have  imagined.  The  war  scene 
is  completely  expressionistic,  and  gives  the  impression  of  the  ghastly 
nightmare  quite  out  of  human  control  that  the  war  was.  In  the  last 
scenes  the  author  returns  to  realism,  but  a  realism  that  is  still  permeated 
by  the  fantastic  horror  of  the  scene  before.  He  shows  the  mingled 
neglect  and  patronising  of  the  maimed  war  victims.  Susie,  who,  before 
the  war,  doted  on  Harry,  the  football  hero,  with  a  spinster's  fever, 
brushes  him  carelessly  aside  now  that  she  is  a  nurse  and  he  is  paralysed. 
She  says  :  "  If  you'd  passed  so  many  through  your  hands  as  I,  you'd 
hardly  notice  one."  The  play  reaches  a  climax  of  bitterness,  and  Harry 
the  paralysed  and  Teddy  the  blind  half-chant  together  of  their  despair: 

HARRY  :    The  rising  sap  in  trees  I'll  never  feel. 

TEDDY  :    The  hues  of  branch  and  leaf  I'll  never  see. 

HARRY  :    There's  something  wrong  with  life  when  men  can  walk. 

TEDDY  :    There's  something  wrong  with  life  when  men  can  see. 

HARRY  :    I  never  felt  the  hand  that  made  me  helpless. 

TEDDY  :    I  never  saw  the  hand  that  made  me  blind. 

HARRY  :    Life  came  and  took  away  the  half  of  life. 

TEDDY  :    Life  took  from  me  the  half  he  left  with  you. 

HARRY  :    The  Lord  has  given,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away. 

TEDDY  :    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

HARRY  :    The  Lord  has  given,  and  man  has  taken  away. 

TEDDY  :    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

TEDDY  :  Gome,  Harry,  home  to  where  the  air  is  soft.  No  longer  can 
you  stand  upon  a  hill-top  ;  these  empty  eyes  of  mine  can  never  see  from 
one.  Our  best  is  all  behind  us. 

And  the  blind  man  pushes  the  chair  that  his  paralysed  friend  can  only 
guide,  out  through  the  door,  while  the  dancing  and  the  merry-making 
go  on. 

WHY  MODERN  EXPERIMENTS  ARE  VALUABLE 

AMONG  writers  who  have  flirted  with  expressionism  and  experimented 
with  a  new  technique  are  the  Americans,  Elmer  Rice  and  Eugene 
O'Neill.  In  The  Adding  Machine  the  whole  action  of  the  play,  after  the 
first  scene,  centres  round  the  brain-storm  of  a  middle-aged  clerk  when 
he  receives  his  notice  of  dismissal.  O'Neill's  Strange  Interlude  is  an  exercise 
in  rudimentary  psycho-analysis,  and  is  only  partially  successful.  The 
characters  speak  their  thoughts  as  loudly  as  their  speeches  ;  this  affords 
an  easy  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  motivation,  but  it  often  comes 
perilously  near  the  ridiculous.  His  Hairy  Ape  is  far  better  in  conception 
and  execution. 

Evreinov  marks  the  peak  of  this  type  of  experiment  in  his  play 
The  Theatre  of  the  Soul.  The  scenery  is  a  large  diagram  of  a  man,  the 
characters  are  the  three  egos  which  make  up  his  personality — the 
rational  ego,  the  emotional  ego,  and  the  sub-conscious  ego.  The  action 
lies  in  the  conflict  of  these  three.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  Freudian  version 
of  Hamlet.  The  play  is  important  mainly  as  an  experiment,  and  the 
virtue  of  these  experiments  lies  less  in  themselves  than  in  the  hope 
that  through  their  fusion  we  shall  succeed  in  finding  a  new  realism — a 
realism  as  different  from  the  photographic  naturalism  of  Granville 
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Barker  as  he  is  from  Victorian  melodrama.  O' Casey  has  shown  a  new 
path,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  will  be  others  capable 
of  following  his  lead.  The  problem  plays  of  Barker  and  Shaw,  and 
their  more  recent  and  slighter  successors  such  as  Young  Woodley,  are 
interesting  and  often  excellent,  but  they  will  not  lead  to  a  real  dramatic 
revival  until  dramatists  acquire  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  the  age,  until  the  theatre  is  freed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  trivialities  and  light  entertainment  which  is  proving  as  stunting  to 
its  advance  as  the  coterie  of  the  Court  in  Restoration  days,  and  until 
theatre-goers  regard  drama  not  as  an  after-dinner  distraction,  but  as 
a  serious  art  form,  which  can  become  an  important  part  of  their 
experience. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

"  ripo  the  play  "  is  one  of  Pepys'  most  frequent  jottings  in  his  Diary, 
1  and  it  is  to  the  play  we  must  go  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  an  interest 
in  the  drama.  For  plays  are  generally  written  primarily  to  be  produced. 
There  are  dramatists  to-day  whose  plays  represent  every  type  of  drama. 
One  should  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Noel  Coward's  or  Somerset 
Maugham's  cynical  social  satires,  Sean  O'Casey's  tender,  passionate  pieces, 
or  of  admiring  Shaw's  intellectual  gymnastics.  Former  plays  by  such 
living  dramatists  as  these,  besides  the  best  plays  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Tchehov  and  Wilde,  are  constantly  revived,  and  should  not  be  missed. 
Shakespeare's  popular  plays  may  always  be  seen. 

But  the  theatre  cannot  do  all  the  work  for  us.  There  are  great 
plays  which  are  seldom  or  never  produced  nowadays  ;  and  there  are 
great  plays — notably  those  of  Shakespeare — which  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  unless  they  have  been  read  before  they  are  seen.  Those  inter- 
ested in  drama  should  read  first  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  and  Webster's 
Duchess  of  Malfi  ;  then  for  the  Restoration  period,  Congreve's  Way  oj 
the  World,  or  Wycherley's  Country  Wife  ;  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
is  the  finest  example  of  an  eighteenth  century  play.  Shakespeare 
reading  should  begin  without  notes  with  comedies  which  make  amusing 
reading,  though  they  are  not  often  produced,  such  as  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure,  or  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Othello  is  a  good 
tragedy  to  begin  with.  When  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  the 
Elizabethan  period,  the  reader  should  turn  to  that  other  great  period 
of  drama,  that  of  the  classical  Greek  drama.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray 
has  made  a  good  translation  of  the  finest  Greek  plays. 

The  best  book  on  English  Plays  is  Allardyce  NicolPs  British  Drama 
(Harrap).  For  particular  periods  reference  should  be  made  to  Rupert 
Brooke's  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson), 
and  two  excellent  works  by  Bonamy  Dobree,  Restoration  Comedy  and 
Restoration  Drama  (Clarendon  Press).  Hazlitt's  View  of  the  English  Stage 
and  Charles  Lamb's  dramatic  essays  make  fascinating  as  well  a» 
informative  reading.  The  excerpts  which  follow  are  taken  from  the 
greatest  plays  in  the  language  and  will  furnish  the  best  introduction  to 
further  study. 


SCENES  OF  WIT  AND  TRAGEDY  FROM 
FAMOUS  PLAYS 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE :   MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

SHAKESPEARE  is  the  most  comprehensive  writer  and  the  poet  of  the 
deepest  insight  in  the  most  extensive  and  varied  literature  which  any  country 

has  produced.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  at  a  time  when  the  most 
vital  form  was  the  drama.  He  had,  therefore,  an  audience  which  is  paralleled 
to-day  only  by  the  Derby  crowd.  It  ranged  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the 
land,  and  had  a  larger  proportion  of  the  least  trammelled  classes  than  it  would 
contain  to-day.  As  he  had  the  genius  to  develop  it,  the  drama  gave  him  the  freest 
means  of  expressing  himself  that  one  can  conceive.  His  words  were  to  be  spoken 
by  a  variety  of  persons  juxtaposed  and  inter-related  for  the  three  hours'  traffic  of  the 
stage.  He  had  the  least  personal  responsibility  for  what  he  said  ;  consequently  we 
know  at  once  more  and  less  of  Shakespeare  from  his  work  than  of  any  other  writer. 

Shakespeare  when  a  young  man  probably  left  his  (likely]  trade  of  school- 
mastering  and  came  to  London  to  live  as  a  playwright.  His  early  works  overbrim 
with  a  young  man's  poetry,  and  are  disturbed  by  a  young  man's  cleverness. 
The  tone  is  the  tone  of  youth  and  delight,  even  to  the  overlooking  of  hurts  and  ills. 
It  has  been  held,  and  perhaps  soundly,  that  Shakespeare  was  by  temperament  a 
writer  of  plays  that  end  well  and  only  by  accident  a  great  tragedian. 

The  following  scene  is  taken  from  the  fourth  act  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  a  play  of  his  middle  years,  and  well  illustrates  his  genius  for  creating 
and  developing  a  powerfully  dramatic  situation.  It  may  profitably  be  compared 
with  the  scene  that  follows  it,  taken  from  the  third  act  of"  Hamlet"  The  problem 
of  whether  Hamlet  is  mad,  which  is  here  put  before  the  reader,  has  exercised  the 
minds  of  thinkers  and  critics  in  every  century  since  the  play  appeared. 

A  PORTIA  GOME  TO  JUDGMENT 

VENICE.  A  Court  of  Justice.  Enter  the  DUKE,  the  MAGNIFICOES  :   ANTONIO, 
BASSANIO,  GRATIANO,  SALARINO,  SOLANIO,  and  others. 

Duke.    What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.    Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.   I  am  sorry  for  thee  ;   thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course  ;    but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
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My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.    Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Solan.    He's  ready  at  the  door  :    he  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  SHYLOCK. 

Duke.    Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act  ;    and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou 'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty,— 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, — 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touch' d  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal, 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.    I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose  ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  :    I'll  not  answer  that : 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour.    Is  it  answered  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  ?    What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  ? 
Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  ;    for  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.    Now,  for  your  answer, 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  swollen  bagpipe,  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
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As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended  : 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.    Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Bass.    This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.    I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.    Do  all  men  kill  the  thing  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy.    Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.    Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.    What  !    wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 

Ant.    I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew  : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
And  bid  the  main-flood  bait  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard 
As  seek  to  soften  that, — than  which  what's  harder  ? — 
His  Jewish  heart. — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.    For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.    If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them  ;    I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.    How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rend' ring  none? 

Shy.    What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them. — Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?    let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands  ?    You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours  : — So  do  I  answer  you  ; 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it  : 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. — 
I  stand  for  judgment  :    answer  :    shall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke.    Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 
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Solan.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.    Bring  us  the  letters  ; — call  the  messenger. 

Bass.     Good  cheer,  Antonio  !    What,  man,  courage  yet  ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.    I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  :    the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ 'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  NERISSA,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

Duke.    Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner.    From  both,  my  lord  :    Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

[Presents  a  letter.] 

Bass.    Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.   To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra.    Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen  :    but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.    Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.    No  ;    none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.    O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog  ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :    thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee  ;    for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.    Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.    This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court  : — 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.    With  all  my  heart  : — some  three  or  four  of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. — 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.}    Your  grace  shall  understand  that,  at  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  I  am  very  sick  ;    but  in  the  instant  that  your  messenger 
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came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome  ;  his 
name  is  Balthazar  :  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant  :  we  turned  o'er  many 
books  together  :  he  is  furnish'd  with  my  opinion  ;  which,  better'd 
with  his  own  learning  (the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend), 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity  to  fill  up  your  grace's  request  in 
my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to 
let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation  ;  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial 
shall  better  publish  his  commendation. 

Duke.    You  hear  the  learn' d  Bellario,  what  he  writes  : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  PORTIA,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand  :    came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

For.    I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome  :    take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

For.    I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.    Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

For.    Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

For.    Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow  : 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. — 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ?    [To  ANTONIO.] 

Ant.   Ay,  so  he  says. 

For.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.    I  do. 

For.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.    On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?    tell  me  that. 

For.    The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :    it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;    it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway, — 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea  consider  this — 
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That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :    we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  thus  much 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea  ; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.    My  deeds  upon  my  head  !    I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For.    Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.    Yes  ;    here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :    if  that  will  not  suffice 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart  : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.    And  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  : 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong, 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

For.    It  must  not  be  ;    there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state  :    it  cannot  be. 

Shy.   A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  !    yea,  a  Daniel  ! 
O  wise  young  judge  !    how  I  do  honour  thee  ! 

For.    I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.    Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor  ;    here  it  is. 

For.    Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee. 

Shy.   An  oath,  an  oath  ;    I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  ; 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

For.   Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful  ! 
Take  thrice  thy  money  ;    bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.    When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law  ;   your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound  :   I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment  :   by  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me. — I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.    Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

For.  Why  then,  thus  it  is. 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife  : 

Shy.   O  noble  judge  !    O  excellent  young  man  ! 
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For.    For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.   'Tis  very  true  :    O  wise  and  upright  judge. 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! 

For.    Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast : 

So  says  the  bond  ; — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 
Nearest  his  heart  :    those  are  the  very  words. 

For.    It  is  so.   Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  ? 

Shy.    I  have  them  ready. 

For.    Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.    Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

For.    It  is  not  so  express'd  ;   but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.    I  cannot  find  it ;    'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For.    Gome,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Ant.    But  little  ;    I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepar'd. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  ;   fare  you  well  ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :    it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty  ;   from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you  ;   speak  me  fair  in  death  ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.   Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world 
Are  not  with  me  esteem' d  above  thy  life  ; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For.   Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.    I  have  a  wife  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.    'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
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Shy.    These  be  the  Christian  husbands  :    I  have  a  daughter  ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas 

Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  !  [Aside. 

We  trifle  time  ; — I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

For.    A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine  ; 
The  court  awards  it  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.    Most  rightful  judge  ! 

For.    And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast  ; 
The  law  allows  it  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.    Most  learned  judge  ! — A  sentence  ;    come,  prepare. 

For.    Tarry  a  little  ; — there  is  something  else. — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.    O  upright  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew  ; — O  learned  judge  ! 

Shy.   Is  that  the  law  ? 

For.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st. 

Gra.    O  learned  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew  ; — a  learned  judge  ! 

Shy.    I  take  this  offer  then, — pay  the  bond 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

For.    Soft ; 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  : — soft ; — no  haste  : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.   O  Jew  !    an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  ! 

For.   Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;    nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :    if  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple  :    nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.   A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

For.    Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?    take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.    Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.    I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;   here  it  is. 

For.    He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court  ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.    A  Daniel,  still  say  I  ;    a  second  Daniel  !— 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.    Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 
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For.    Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.    Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  ! 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question. 

For.  Tarry,  Jew  ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  ;    the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;    and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.    Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.   That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it  : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

For.    Ay,  for  the  state  ;    not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.    Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;    you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

For.    What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Gra.    A  halter  gratis  ;    nothing  else  ;    for  God's  sake. 

Ant.    So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods  ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
Two  things  provided  more, — that  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.    He  shall  do  this  ;    or  else  I  do  recant 
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The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

For.    Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?    what  dost  thou  say  ? 

Shy.    I  am  content. 

For.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.    I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  : 
I  am  not  well  ;    send  the  deed  after  me 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.    In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers  : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[Exit  SHYLOOK. 

Duke.    Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Par.    I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon  ; 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua  ; 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.    I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

Exeunt  DUKE,  Magnificoes,  and  Train. 

Bass.    Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties  ;   in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant.    And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.    He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied, 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me  when  we  meet  again  ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
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"  A  NOBLE  MIND  O'ERTHROWN  " 

A  Room  in  the  Castle.  Enter  KING,  QUEEN,  POLONIUS,  OPHELIA,  ROSENCRANTZ 

and  GUILDENSTERN. 

King.    And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance, 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion, 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.    He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  distracted  ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

Gvl.   Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded  ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.    Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.    But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ros.    Niggard  of  question  ;    but,  of  our  demands, 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.    Madam,  it  so  fell  out  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way  :    of  these  we  told  him  ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it ;    they  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  most  true  : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.   With  all  my  heart ;    and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. — 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.    We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  GUIL. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  ; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia  : 

Her  father  and  myself, — lawful  espials, — 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 
IPt  be  the  affliction  of  his  love  or  no 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 
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Queen  I  shall  obey  you  : — 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness  :    so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  QUEEN. 

Pol.    Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Gracious,  so  please  you, 
We  will  bestow  ourselves. — [To  OPHELIA.]    Read  on  this  book  ; 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that  with  devotion's  visage 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.    [Aside.]    O,  'tis  too  true  ! 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  : 
O  heavy  burden  ! 

Pol.    I  hear  him  coming  :    let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  KING  and  FOLONTUS. 

Enter  HAMLET. 

Ham.   To  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  question  : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more  ;    and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.   To  die, — to  sleep  ; — 
To  sleep  !    perchance  to  dream  : — ay,  there's  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause  :    there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?    who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
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No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia. — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord, 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.    I  humbly  thank  you  ;   well,  well,  well. 

Oph.    My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I  ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.    My  honour'd  lord,  you  know  right  well  you  did  ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :    their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again  ;    for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Ha,  ha  !    are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.    My  lord  ? 

Ham.    Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.    What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your  honesty  should  admit 
no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.  Gould  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than  with 
honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly  ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner  transform 
honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd  than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate 
beauty  into  his  likeness  :  this  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the 
time  gives  it  proof.  I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.    Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me  ;  for  virtue  cannot  so 
inoculate  our  old  stock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it  :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.    I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  :  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of 
sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of 
such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  born  me  :  I  am 
very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious  ;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape, 
or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 
heaven  and  earth  ?  We  are  arrant  knaves,  all  ;  believe  none  of  us.  Go 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.  Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.    At  home,  my  lord. 
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Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play  the  fool 
nowhere  but  in's  own  house.  Farewell. 

Oph.    O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague  for  thy  dowry, — 
be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go  :  farewell.  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool  ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make 
of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go  ;  and  quickly  too.  Farewell. 

Oph.    O  heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough  ;  God  has 
given  you  one  face  and  you  make  yourselves  another  :  you  jig,  you 
amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  make  your 
wantonness  your  ignorance.  Go  to,  I'll  no  more  on't  ;  it  hath  made 
me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages  :  those  that  arc  married 
already,  all  but  one,  shall  live  ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a 
nunnery,  go.  [Exit. 

Oph.    O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword  : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers, — quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy  :    O,  woe  is  me, 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  ! 

Re-enter  KING  and  POLOI 

King.    Love  !    his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ; 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose 
Will  be  some  danger  :    which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 

Thus  set  it  down  : — he  shall  with  speed  to  England 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Haply,  the  seas  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart  ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.    What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.    It  shall  do  well  :    but  yet  do  I  believe 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ! 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  Lord  Hamlet  saia  ; 
We  heard  it  all. 

[Exeunt. 


"  Gel  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go;   farewell." 
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O LIFER  GOLDSMITH:    SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  (1728-74)  was  a  man  of  lovable  and  amusing 
personality.  He  was  sociable  and  generous,  vain  like  a  child,  poor  and  charming. 
One  day  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  message  begging  him  to  go  to  Goldsmith 
who  was  in  distress  and  who  could  not  go  to  him.  Johnson  sent  back  a  guinea 
by  the  messenger  and  followed.  He  found  Goldsmith  in  a  passion,  his  landlady 
having  arrested  him  for  rent.  The  guinea  was  already  changed  and  an  open  bottle 
of  Madeira  and  a  glass  stood  before  him.  Johnson  corked  the  bottle,  discussed 
the  situation  and  carried  off  a  manuscript  which  he  sold  for  sixty  pounds.  It  was 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Goldsmith  was  improvident,  kindly,  sympathetic 
and  unselfish  all  his  life.  He  was  very  ugly,  and  was  proud  of  his  "  bloom  " 
coloured  coat  when  he  had  it,  and  longed  for  notice  and  admiration.  His  oddities 
were  accepted  with  the  fine  qualities  of  his  nature  and  his  literary  art. 

He  was  an  Irishman  and  a  contemporary  of  Burke 's  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  After  leaving  there,  he  spent  three  years  writing  verse,  playing  the 
flute,  teaching,  studying  law  in  London  and  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  Leyden. 
Then  he  set  off  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  one  shirt  on  his  back  and  a  flute  in 
his  hand  to  see  Europe  on  foot.  He  came  back  in  two  years  to  London  and  lived  by 
his  pen,  an  essayist,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  playwright.  In  his  plays  he  reacted 
against  the  false  sentimentality  of  his  time.  The  following  scene,  taken  from  the 
second  act  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  shows  Goldsmith's  lively  handling  of  a 
farcical  situation.  Marlowe  and  Hastings,  Mr.  Hardcastle's  expected  guests, 
have  been  deliberately  led  by  Tony  Lumpkin  (Mrs.  Hardcastle's  spoilt  son)  to 
believe  Hardcastle  Hall  an  inn.  They  accordingly  treat  their  host  with  unintentional 
but  shocking  rudeness,  and  give  the  author  a  fine  opportunity  for  merry-making. 
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Hardcastle.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  welcome.  Which 
is  Mr.  Marlow  ?  Sir,  you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you 
see,  to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I  like  to  give  them 
a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old  style,  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their  horses 
and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Marlow  [aside].  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  servants  already. 
[To  him.]  We  approve  your  caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  HASTINGS.] 
I  have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the 
morning.  I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hardcastle.   I  beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony  in  this  house. 

Hastings.  I  fancy,  Charles,  you're  right  :  the  first  blow  is  half  the 
battle.  I  intend  opening  the  campaign  with  the  white  and  gold. 

Hardcastle.  Mr.  Marlow — Mr.  Hastings — gentlemen — pray  be  under 
no  constraint  in  this  house.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  gentlemen.  You  may 
do  just  as  you  please  here. 

Marlow.  Yet,  Charles,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too  fiercely  at  first, 
we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is  over.  I  think  to  reserve  the 
embroidery  to  secure  a  retreat. 
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Hardcastle.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Marlow,  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  Duke  of  Maryborough,  when  we  went  to  besiege  Denain.  He 
first  summoned  the  garrison 

Marlow.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  d'or  waistcoat  will  do  with  the 
plain  brown  ? 

Hardcastle.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist 
of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hastings.    I  think  not  :    brown  and  yellow  mix  but  very  poorly. 

Hardcastle.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he  summoned  the 
garrison,  which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Marlow.    The  girls  like  finery. 

Hardcastle.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men,  well 
appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
"  Now,"  says  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood 
next  to  him — you  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks  ;  "  I'll  pawn  my 
dukedom,"  says  he,  "  but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  blood  !  "  So 

Marlow.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  gave  us  a  glass  of  punch  in 
the  meantime  ;  it  would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hardcastle.  Punch,  sir  ! [Aside.}  This  is  the  most  unaccountable 

kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with  ! 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir,  punch  !  A  glass  of  warm  punch,  after  our  journey, 
will  be  comfortable.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  you  know. 

Hardcastle.    Here's  cuj),1  sir. 

Marlow  [aside].  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty  Hall,  will  only  let  us 
have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hardcastle  [taking  the  cup].  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your  mind.  I 
have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  I  believe  you'll  own  the 
ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge  me,  sir? 
Here,  Mr.  Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance  !  [Drinks.] 

Marlow  [aside'].  A  very  impudent  fellow  this  !  But  he's  a  character, 
and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  Sir,  my  service  to  you.  [Drinks.'] 

Hastings  [aside'].  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his  company,  and 
forgets  that  he's  an  innkeeper  before  he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. 

Marlow.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old  friend,  I  suppose 
you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Warm 
work,  now  and  then,  at  elections,  I  suppose  ? 

Hardcastle.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work  over.  Since  our 
betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other,  there's  no 
business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

Hastings.    So,  then  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hardcastle.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  I  fretted 
myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people  ;  but 
finding  myself  every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  government  growing 
no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble  my  head 
about  Heyder  Ally,  or  Ally  Cawn,  than  about  Ally  Croaker.  Sir,  my  service 
to  you. 

Hastings.    So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs,  and  drinking  below, 

Flavoured  Wine. 
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with  receiving  your  friends  within,  and  amusing  them  without,  you 
lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hardcastle.  I  do  stir  about  a  great  deal,  that's  certain.  Half  the 
differences  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlour. 

Marlow  [after  drinking].  And  you  have  an  argument  in  your  cup, 
old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Hardcastle.    Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little  philosophy. 

Marlow  [aside].  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an  inn- 
keeper's philosophy. 

Hastings.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  attack  them  on 
every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it  with 
your  philosophy  ;  if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them 
with  this.  Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.  [Drinks. ~\ 

Hardcastle.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you  ;  ha  !  ha  !  Your  generalship 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the 
battle  of  Belgrade.  You  shall  hear 

Marlow.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  believe  it's  almost 
time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house 
for  supper  ? 

Hardcastle.  For  supper,  sir  ! [Aside.]  Was  ever  such  a  request 

to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Marlow.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir  ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  appetite.  I  shall 
make  devilish  work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hardcastle  [aside].  Such  a  brazen  dog,  sure,  never  my  eyes  beheld. 
[To  him.]  Why,  really,  sir,  as  for  supper  I  can't  well  tell.  My  Dorothy, 
and  the  cook  maid,  settle  these  things  between  them.  I  leave  these 
kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Marlow.    You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hardcastle.  Entirely.  By-the-bye,  I  believe  they  are  in  actual  con- 
sultation upon  what's  for  supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Marlow.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their  privy  council. 
It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel,  I  always  choose  to  regulate  my 
own  supper.  Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hardcastle.  Oh,  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least ;  yet,  I  don't  know  how :  Our 
Bridget,  the  cook  maid,  is  not  very  communicative  upon  these  occasions. 
Should  we  send  for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hastings.  Let's  see  your  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  ask  it  as  a  favour. 
I  always  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow  [to  HARDCASTLE,  who  looks  at  them  with  surprise].  Sir,  he's 
very  right,  and  it's  my  way  too. 

Hardcastle.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here.  [Calling.] 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's  supper.  I  believe 
it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my 
uncle,  Colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  no  man  was  sure 
of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

Hastings  [aside].  All  upon  the  high  ropes  !  His  uncle  a  colonel  ! 
We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice  of  peace.  [Enter  ROGER.] 
But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Marlow  [perusing].  What's  here  ?  For  the  first  course  ;  for  the 
second  course  ;  for  the  dessert.  The  devil,  sir,  do  you  think  we  have 
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brought  down  the  whole  Joiners  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of 
Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two  or  three  little  things,  clean  and 
comfortable,  will  do. 

Hastings.   But  let's  hear  it. 

Marlow  [reading].  For  the  first  course,  at  the  top,  a  pig,  and  prune 
sauce. 

Hastings.   Damn  your  pig,  I  say  ! 

Marlow.    And  damn  your  prune  sauce,  say  I  ! 

Hardcastle.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry  pig  with 
prune  sauce  is  very  good  eating. 

Marlow.    At  the  bottom,  a  calf's  tongue  and  brains. 

Hastings.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  my  good  sir  ;  I  don't 
like  them. 

Marlow.    Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by  themselves.    I  do. 

Hardcastle  [aside].  Their  impudence  confounds  me.  [To  them.] 
Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is 
there  anything  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentlemen  ? 

Marlow.  Item  :  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and  sausages,  a  florentine, 
a  shaking  pudding,  and  a  dish  of  tiff—  taff — taffety  cream  ! 

Hastings.  Confound  your  made  dishes  !  I  shall  be  as  much  at  a 
loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow  dinner  at  the  French  Am- 
bassador's table.  I'm  for  plain  eating. 

Hardcastle.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing  you  like, 
but  if  there  be  anything  you  have  a  particular  fancy  to 

Marlow.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  exquisite  that  any 
one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us  what  you  please. 
So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and 
properly  taken  care  of. 

Hardcastle.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You  shall  not 
stir  a  step. 

Marlow.  Leave  that  to  you  !  I  protest,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me,  I 
always  look  to  these  things  myself. 

Hardcastle.   I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head. 

Marlow.  You  see,  I'm  resolved  on  it. — [Aside.]  A  very  troublesome 
fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 

Hardcastle.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  you.  [Aside.] 
This  may  be  modern  modesty,  but  I  never  saw  anything  look  so  like 
old-fashioned  impudence.  [Exeunt  MARLOW  and  HARDCASTLE. 


R.  B.  SHERIDAN:    THE  RIVALS 

-J~\ICHARD  BRINSLET  SHERIDAN  (1751-1816)  is  the  writer  of  some 

f\of  the  wittiest  scenes  in  English  comedy.    Dr.  Johnson  said  he  had  written 

^the  two  best  plays  of  the  age.  He  had  a  romantic,  successful,  improvident  life. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  Anglo-Irish  father,  an  actor,  dramatist,  and  politician,  and 

of  a  mother  who  wrote  a  novel  and  a  number  of  plays.    As  a  boy  at  Harrow  he 

was  handsome,  agreeable  and  amusing,  but  according  to  his  master  he  failed  to 

distinguish  himself  in  English  or  Latin  composition,  and  according  to  himself  he 

felt  slighted  as  a  poor  playwrights  son. 

Before  he  was  twenty-two  he  went  to  Bath  and  there  fell  in  love  with  the 
Maid  of  Bath,  the  singer  Elizabeth  Linley,  the  daughter  of  a  musician.  He 
fought  a  duel  for  her,  connived  at  her  flight  to  France,  and  married  her  secretly. 

When  he  was  twenty-four  "  The  Rivals  "  was  acted  and  soon  had  a  triumphant 
success.  Two  years  later  he  scored  a  further  triumph  with  the  most  famous  of 
his  plays,  "  The  School  for  Scandal."  He  became  acquainted  with  Burke  and 
Fox,  through  Johnson  entered  politics,  and  became  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  boon  companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  health  in  the  end  deserted 
him,  his  friends  appeared  forgetful,  and  although  he  had  commanded  large  sums 
of  money,  his  extravagance  brought  him  at  last  to  poverty. 

The  following  passages  from  "  The  Rivals"  introduce  the  famous  characters 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop  (who  continually  uses  words  out  of  their  sense},  and  of  Lydia 
Languish,  a  foolishly  romantic  young  girl.  The  hero,  Captain  Absolute,  has 
won  Lydia' 's  heart  by  pretending  to  be  a  penniless  young  ensign,  Beverley,  and 
urging  her  to  elope  with  him.  He  now  wishes  to  reveal  his  identity  and  win  her 
in  a  more  conventional  manner.  In  the  end  he  succeeds,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
as  these  scenes  show. 

MRS.  MALAPROP'S  VIGILANCE  ELUDED 

MRS.  MALAPROP,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Your  being  Sir  Anthony's  son,  captain,  would  itself  be 
a  sufficient  accommodation  ;  but  from  the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance, 
I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the  character  here  given  of  you. 

Abs.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  I  never  yet  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Languish,  my  principal  inducement  in  this 
affair  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  of 
whose  intellectual  accomplishments,  elegant  manners  and  unaffected 
learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour  !  I  beg,  captain,  you'll  be 
seated. — [They  sit.]  Ah  !  few  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  know  how  to 
value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman ! — few  think  how  a  little 
knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman. — Men  have  no  sense  now  but  for 
the  worthless  flower  of  beauty  ! 

Abs.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  ma'am  ; — yet  I  fear  our  ladies  should 
share  the  blame — they  think  our  admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that 
knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous.  Thus,  like  garden-trees, 
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they  seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has  robbed  them  of  more  specious 
blossom. — Few,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in 
both  at  once  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good-breeding. — He  is  the 
very  pine-apple  of  politeness  ! — You  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that 
this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived  to  fix  her  affections  on  a  beggarly, 
strolling,  eavesdropping  ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody 
knows  anything  of. 

Abs.  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before. — I'm  not  at  all 
prejudiced  against  her  on  that  account. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  very  good  and  very  considerate,  captain.  I  am 
sure  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  since  I  exploded  the  affair  ; 
long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunctions  on  her,  never  to  think  on  the 
fellow  again  ; — I  have  since  laid  Sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her  ; 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle  that 
I  enjoin  her. 

Abs.    It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh  !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to  such  a  degree. — 
I  thought  she  had  persisted  from  corresponding  with  him  ;  but,  behold, 
this  very  day,  I  have  interceded  another  letter  from  the  fellow  ;  I 
believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Abs.    Oh,  the  devil  !    my  last  note.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.    Ay,  here  it  is. 

Abs.    Ay,  my  note  indeed  !    Oh,  the  little  traitress  Lucy.     [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.    There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  writing. 

[Gives  him  the  letter. 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — yes,  I  certainly  must 
have  seen  this  hand  before — 

Mrs.  Mai.    Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  My  soul's  idol,  my  adored  Lydia  ! — Very  tender,  in- 
deed ! 

Mrs.  Mai.   Tender,  ay,  and  profane  too,  o'  my  conscience. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  you  send  me, 
the  more  so  as  my  new  rival 

Mrs.  Mai.    That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  Has  universally  the  character  of  being  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour. — Well,  that's  handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  Mai.    Oh,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in  writing  so. 

Abs.   That  he  had,  I'll  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.    But  go  on,  sir — you'll  see  presently. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  As  for  the  old  weather-beaten  she-dragon  who  guards  you. — 
Who  can  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Me,  sir  ! — me  ! — he  means  me  ! — There — what  do  you 
think  now  ? — but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel  ! — [Reads.]  It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  elude 
her  vigilance,  as  I  am  told  that  the  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes  her 
dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  which  she 
don't  understand 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language  !  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ? — an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech  !  was  ever  such  a 
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brute  !    Sure,  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this  world  it  is  the  use  of  my 
oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  ! 

Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  !  let  me  see — [Reads.} 
same  ridiculous  vanity 

Mrs.  Mai.   You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am. — [Reads.]  does  also  lay  her  open  to  the 
grossest  deceptions  from  flattery  and  pretended  admiration — an  impudent  cox- 
comb ! — so  that  /  have  a  scheme  to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridan's  consent 
and  even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  interview. — Was  ever  such  assurance  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it  ? — he'll  elude  my 
vigilance,  will  he  ? — Yes,  yes  !  ha  !  ha  !  he's  very  likely  to  enter  these 
doors  ; — we'll  try  who  can  plot  best  ! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma'am — so  we  will  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  a  conceited 
puppy,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems  so 
infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her  corresponding 
with  him  for  a  little  time — let  her  even  plot  an  elopement  with  him — 
then  do  you  connive  at  her  escape — while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have 
the  fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her  off  in  his  stead. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme  ;  never  was  anything 
better  perpetrated  ! 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  I  see  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes  now  ? — 
I  should  like  to  try  her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  I  don't  know — I  doubt  she  is  not  prepared  for  a 
visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  decorum  in  these  matters. 

Abs.    O  Lord  !    she  won't  mind  me — only  tell  her  Beverley 

Mrs.  Mai.    Sir  ! 

Abs.    Gently,  good  tongue.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.   What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should  tell  her,  by  way 
of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who  was  below  ;  she'd  come  down  fast 
enough  then — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  'Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves  ;  besides,  you  know 
the  fellow  tells  her  he'll  get  my  consent  to  see  her — ha  !  ha  !  Let  him 
if  he  can,  I  say  again.  Lydia,  come  down  here  ! — [Calling.]  He'll 
make  me  a  go-between  in  their  interviews  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Gome 
down,  I  say,  Lydia  !  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
his  impudence  is  truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.    'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  ha !    ha  !    ha ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  Well,  I'll  go  and  tell  her 
at  once  who  it  is — she  shall  know  that  Captain  Absolute  is  come  to 
wait  on  her.  And  I'll  make  her  behave  as  becomes  a  young  woman. 

Abs.   As  you  please,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mai.  For  the  present,  captain,  your  servant.  Ah  !  you've  not 
done  laughing  yet,  I  see — elude  my  vigilance  ;  yes,  yes  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

[Exit. 

Abs.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  one  would  think  now  that  I  might  throw  off 
all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize  my  prize  with  security  ;  but  such  is 
Lydia's  caprice,  that  to  undeceive  were  probably  to  lose  her.  I'll  see 
whether  she  knows  me. 

[Walks  aside,  and  seems  engaged  in  looking  at  the  pictures. — Enter  LYDIA. 
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Lyd.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through  !  surely  nothing  can 
be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses 
of  a  stranger  to  one's  heart.  I  have  heard  of  girls  persecuted  as  I  am, 
who  have  appealed  in  behalf  of  their  favoured  lover  to  the  generosity 
of  his  rival  ;  suppose  I  were  to  try  it — there  stands  the  hated  rival — 
an  officer  too  ; — but  oh,  how  unlike  my  Beverley  !  I  wonder  he  don't 
begin — truly  he  seems  a  very  negligent  wooer  ! — quite  at  his  ease,  upon 
my  word  !  I'll  speak  first — Mr.  Absolute. 

Abs.    Ma'am.  {Turns  round. 

Lyd.    O  heavens  !    Beverley  ! 

Abs.    Hush  ; — hush,  my  life  !    softly  !    be  not  surprised  ! 

Lyd.  I  am  so  astonished  !  and  so  terrified  !  and  so  overjoyed  ! — 
for  Heaven's  sake  !  how  came  you  here  ? 

Abs.  Briefly,  I  have  deceived  your  aunt — I  was  informed  that  my 
new  rival  was  to  visit  here  this  evening,  and  contriving  to  have  him 
kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for  Captain  Absolute. 

Lyd.    O  charming  !    And  she  really  takes  you  for  young  Absolute. 

Abs.    Oh,  she's  convinced  of  it. 

Lyd.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  can't  forbear  laughing  to  think  how  her 
sagacity  is  overreached  ! 

Abs.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments — such  another 
opportunity  may  not  occur  ;  then  let  me  conjure  my  kind,  my  con- 
descending angel,  to  fix  the  time  when  I  may  rescue  her  from  undeserving 
persecution,  and  with  a  licensed  warmth  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lyd.  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent  to  forfeit  that  portion  of  my 
paltry  wealth  ? — that  burden  on  the  wings  of  love  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in  loveliness  !  Bring  no 
portion  to  me  but  thy  love — 'twill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia, — for  well 
you  know  it  is  the  only  dower  your  poor  Beverley  can  repay. 

Lyd.  How  persuasive  are  his  words  ! — how  charming  will  poverty 
be  with  him  !  [Aside. 

Abs.  Ah  !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then  live  !  Love  shall  be  our 
idol  and  support  !  we  will  worship  him  with  a  monastic  strictness  ; 
abjuring  all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every  thought  and  action  there. 
Proud  of  calamity,  we  will  enjoy  the  wreck  of  wealth  ;  while  the 
surrounding  gloom  of  adversity  shall  make  the  flame  of  our  pure  love 
show  doubly  bright.  By  Heavens  !  I  would  fling  all  goods  of  fortune 
from  me  with  a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  might  clasp 
my  Lydia  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  world  affords  no  smile  to  me  but 
here — [Embracing  her.]  If  she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  is  in  it  !  [Aside. 

Lyd.  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  antipodes  !  but  my  persecution 
is  not  yet  come  to  a  crisis.  [Aside.]  [Re-enter  MRS.  MALAPROP,  listening. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little  hussy  deports 
herself.  [Aside. 

Abs.    So  pensive,  Lydia  ! — is  then  your  warmth  abated  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Warmth  abated  ! — so  ! — she  has  been  in  a  passion,  I 
suppose.  [Aside. 

Lyd.   No — nor  ever  can  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs.  Mai.  An  ill-tempered  little  devil  !  She'll  be  in  a  passion  all 
her  life — will  she?  [Aside. 
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Lyd.  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridiculous  aunt  can  ever  have 
any  weight  with  me. 

Mrs.  Mai.    Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word  !  [Aside. 

Lyd.    Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute,  but  Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance  ! — to  his  face — this  is 
to  his  face.  [Aside. 

Abs.    Thus  then  let  me  enforce  my  suit.  [Kneeling. 

Mrs.  Mai.  [Aside.]  Ay,  poor  young  man  ! — down  on  his  knees 
entreating  for  pity  ! — I  can  contain  no  longer. — [Coming  forward.]  Why, 
thou  vixen  !  I  have  overheard  you. 

Abs.    Oh,  confound  her  vigilance  !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how  to  apologise  for  her 
shocking  rudeness. 

Abs.  [Aside.]  So  all's  safe,  I  find. — [Aloud.]  I  have  hopes,  madam, 
that  time  will  bring  the  young  lady 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh,  there  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  her  !  she's  as 
headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  Nile. 

Lyd.    Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with  now  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel — didn't  you  tell  this  gentle- 
man to  his  face  that  you  loved  another  better  ? — didn't  you  say  you 
never  would  be  his  ? 

Lyd.   No,  madam — I  did  not. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Good  heavens  !  what  assurance  ! — Lydia,  Lydia,  you 
ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become  a  young  woman  ! — Didn't  you 
boast  that  Beverley,  that  stroller  Beverley,  possessed  your  heart  ? — Tell 
me  that,  I  say. 

Lyd.    'Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but  Beverley 

Mrs.  Mai.   Hold  ! — hold,  Assurance  ! — you  shall  not  be  so  rude. 

Abs.  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the  young  lady's  speech : 
she's  very  welcome  to  talk  thus — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  I 
assure  you. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  too  good,  captain — too  amiably  patient — but 
come  with  me,  miss. — Let  us  see  you  again  soon,  captain — remember 
what  we  have  fixed. 

Abs.    I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.    Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the  gentleman. 

Lyd.    May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley,  my  loved  Bev 

Mrs.  Mai.  Hussy !  I'll  choke  the  word  in  your  throat  ! — come 
along — come  along. 

Exeunt  severally  ;    CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE  kissing  his  hand  to  LYDIA — 
MRS.  MALAPROP  stopping  her  from  speaking. 

MRS.  MALAPROP  and  LYDIA. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one  ! — tell  me  what  you  can  object 
to  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  handsome  man  ? — tell  me  that.  A  genteel  man  ? 
a  pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Lyd.  [Aside.]  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising  ! — [Aloud.]  So  is 
Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.    No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please.    Caparisons  don't 
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become  a  young  woman.  No  !  Captain  Absolute  is  indeed  a  fine 
gentleman  ! 

Lyd.     Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have  seen.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Then  he's  so  well  bred  ; — so  full  of  alacrity,  and  adulation  ! 
— and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself : — in  such  good  language,  too  ! 
His  physiognomy  so  grammatical  !  Then  his  presence  is  so  noble  !  I 
protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought  of  what  Hamlet  says  in  the  play  : — 

"  Hesperian  curls — the  front  of  Job  himself ! — 
An  eye,  like  March,  to  threaten  at  command  ! — 
A  station,  like  Harry  Mercury,  new — " 

Something  about  kissing — on  a  hill — however,  the  similitude  struck 
me  directly. 

Lyd.  How  enraged  she'll  be  presently,  when  she  discovers  her 
mistake  !  [Aside. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Ser.    Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  are  below,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Show  them  up  here. — [Exit  SERVANT.]  Now,  Lydia,  I 
insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes  a  young  woman.  Show  your  good 
breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have  forgot  your  duty. 

Lyd.     Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolution  ! — I  shall  not  only 

give  him  no  encouragement,  but  I  won't  even  speak  to,  or  look  at  him. 

[Flings  herself  into  a  chair,  with  her  face  from  the  door. 

Enter  SIR  ANTHONY  ABSOLUTE  and  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE. 

Sir  Anth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  come  to  mitigate  the  frowns 
of  unrelenting  beauty, — and  difficulty  enough  I  had  to  bring  this  fellow. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  ;  but  if  I  had  not  held  him  by  force, 
he'd  have  given  me  the  slip. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  have  infinite  trouble,  Sir  Anthony,  in  the  affair.  I 
am  ashamed  for  the  cause  ! — [Aside  to  LYDIA.]  Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I 
beseech  you  ! — pay  your  respects  ! 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Languish  has  reflected  on  the 
worth  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  regard  due  to  her  aunt's  choice,  and 
my  alliance. — [Aside  to  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE.]  Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her. 

Abs.  [Aside.]  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ! — [Aside  to  SIR  ANTHONY.] 
You  see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me  whilst  you  are  here.  I  knew 
she  wouldn't  !  I  told  you  so.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  leave  us 
together  !  [Seems  to  expostulate  with  his  father. 

Lyd.  [Aside.~\  I  wonder  I  han't  heard  my  aunt  exclaim  yet  !  sure 
she  can't  have  looked  at  him  ! — perhaps  the  regimentals  are  alike, 
and  she  is  something  blind. 

Sir  Anth.    I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot  yet  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that  my  affluence  over 
my  niece  is  very  small. — [Aside  to  LYDIA.]  Turn  round,  Lydia  :  I 
blush  for  you  ! 

Sir  Anth.  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss  Languish  will  assign 
what  cause  of  dislike  she  can  have  to  my  son  ! — [Aside  to  CAPTAIN 
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ABSOLUTE.]    Why  don't  you  begin,  Jack  ? — Speak,  you  puppy — speak  ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  It  is  impossible,  Sir  Anthony,  she  can  have  any.  She 
will  not  say  she  has. — [Aside  to  LYDIA.]  Answer,  hussy  !  why  don't 
you  answer  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  madam,  I  trust  that  a  childish  and  hasty  predilection 
will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's  happiness. — [Aside  to  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE.] 
Zounds  !  sirrah  !  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

Lyd.  [Aside.]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  little  inclined  to  conversation 
as  myself. — How  strangely  blind  my  aunt  must  be  ! 

Abs.  Hem  !  hem  !  madam — hem  ! — [Attempts  to  speak,  then  returns 
to  SIR  ANTHONY.]  Faith  !  sir,  I  am  so  confounded  ! — and — so — so — 
confused  ! — I  told  you  I  should  be  so,  sir — I  knew  it. — The — the — tremor 
of  my  passion  entirely  takes  away  my  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth.  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice,  fool,  does  it  ? — Go  up, 
and  speak  to  her  directly  ! 

[CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE  makes  signs  to  MRS.  MALAPROP  to  leave  them. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them  together  ? — [Aside  to 
LYDIA.]  Ah  !  you  stubborn  little  vixen  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet  ! — [Aside  to  CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE.} 
What  the  devil  are  you  at  ?  unlock  your  jaws,  sirrah,  or 

Abs.  [Aside.]  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen  to  look 
round  ! — I  must  disguise  my  voice. — [Draws  near  LYDIA,  and  speaks  in 
a  low  hoarse  tone.]  Will  not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild 
accents  of  true  love  ?  Will  not 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow  ?  why  don't  you  speak  out  ? 
— not  stand  croaking  like  a  frog  in  a  quinsy  ! 

Abs.  The — the — excess  of  my  awe,  and  my — my — modesty  quite 
choke  me  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ah  !  your  modesty  again  ! — I'll  tell  you  what,  Jack,  if 
you  don't  speak  out  directly,  and  glibly  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  rage  ! 
— Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would  favour  us  with  something 
more  than  a  side-front.  [MRS.  MALAPROP  seems  to  chide  LYDIA. 

Abs.  [Aside.]  So  all  will  out,  I  see  ! — [Goes  up  to  LYDIA,  speaks  softly.] 
Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  surprise  at  present. 

Lyd.  [Aside.]  Heavens  !  'tis  Beverley's  voice  !  Sure  he  can't  have 
imposed  on  Sir  Anthony  too  ! — [Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts  up.] 
Is  this  possible  ? — my  Beverley  ! — how  can  this  be  ? — my  Beverley  ? 

Abs.    Ah  !    'tis  all  over.  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley  ! — the  devil — Beverley  ! — What  can  the  girl 
mean  ? — this  is  my  son,  Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  For  shame,  hussy  !  for  shame  !  your  head  runs  so  on 
that  fellow,  that  you  have  him  always  in  your  eyes  ! — beg  Captain 
Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lyd.    I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved  Beverley  ! 

Sir  Anth.    Zounds  !    the  girl's  mad  ! — her  brain's  turned  by  reading. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so  ! — What  do  you  mean 
by  Beverley,  hussy  ? — You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before  to-day  ;  there 
he  is — your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lyd.    With  all  my  soul,  ma'am — when  I  refuse  my  Beverley 

Sir  Anth.    Oh  !    she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  ! — or  has  this  fellow  been 
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playing  us  a  rogue's  trick  ! — Come  here,  sirrah,  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself;  but  I'll  endeavour 
to  recollect. 

Sir  Anth.  Are  you  my  son  or  not  ? — answer  for  your  mother,  you  dog, 
if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  O  mercy  !   I  begin  to  suspect  ! 

Abs.  [Aside.]  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me  ! — [Aloud.] 
Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your  wife's  son  ;  and  that  I  sincerely 
believe  myself  to  be  yours  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has  always  shown. — 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  your  most  respectful  admirer,  and  shall  be  proud 
to  add  affectionate  nephew. — I  need  not  tell  my  Lydia,  that  she  sees  her 
faithful  Beverley,  who,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  of  her  temper, 
assumed  that  name  and  station,  which  has  proved  a  test  of  the  most 
disinterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in  a  more  elevated 
character. 

Lyd.    So  ! — there  will  be  no  elopement  after  all  !  [Sullenly. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a  very  impudent  fellow  ! 
to  do  you  justice,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consummate 
assurance  ! 

Abs.  Oh,  you  flatter  me,  sir — you  compliment — 'tis  my  modesty, 
you  know,  sir — my  modesty  that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull,  insensible  varlet  you 
pretended  to  be,  however  ! — I'm  glad  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your 
father,  you  dog — I  am.  So  this  was  your  penitence,  your  duty  and  obedience  ! 
— I  thought  it  was  damned  sudden  ! — Ton  never  heard  their  names  before, 
not  you  ! — what,  the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire,  hey  ? — if  you  could  please 
me  in  the  affair  it  was  all  you  desired  ! — Ah  !  you  dissembling  villain  ! — 
What  ! — [Pointing  to  LYDIA]  she  squints,  don't  she  ? — a  little  red-haired  girl  ! 
— hey  ? — Why,  you  hypocritical  young  rascal  ! — I  wonder  you  a'n't 
ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head  ! 

Abs.  'Tis  with  difficulty,  sir. — I  am  confused — very  much  confused, 
as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  Lud  !  Sir  Anthony  ! — a  new  light  breaks  in  upon 
me  ! — hey  ! — how  !  what  !  captain,  did  you  write  the  letters  then  ? — 
What — am  I  to  thank  you  for  the  elegant  compilation  of  an  old  weather- 
beaten  she-dragon — hey  ? — O  mercy  ! — was  it  you  that  reflected  on  my 
parts  of  speech  ? 

Abs.  Dear  sir  !  my  modesty  will  be  overpowered  at  last,  if  you  don't 
assist  me. — I  shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  stand  it  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must  forget  and  forgive  ; 
— odds  life  !  matters  have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good-humoured  !  and  so  gallant  ! 
hey  !  Mrs.  Malaprop! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire  it,  we  will  not 
anticipate  the  past ! — so  mind,  young  people — our  retrospection  will 
be  all  to  the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  together  ;  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
they  long  to  fly  into  each  other's  arms,  I  warrant  ! — Jack,  isn't  the  cheek 
as  I  said,  hey  ? — and  the  eye,  you  rogue  ? — and  the  lip-j-hey  ?  Come, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  we'll  not  disturb  their  tenderness — theirs  is  the  time 
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of  life  for  happiness  ! — Youth's  the  season  made  for  joy — [Sings] — hey  ! — 
Odds  life  !    I'm  in  such  spirits, — I  don't  know  what  I  could  not  do  ! — 
Permit  me,  ma'am — [Gives  his  hand  to  Mrs.  MALAPROP.]    Tol-de-rol — 
'gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fooling  myself — Tol-de-rol  !    de-rol. 
[Exit,  singing  and  handing  MRS.   MALAPROP. — LYDIA  sits  sullenly 

in  her  chair. 

Abs.  [Aside.]  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good. — [Aloud.]  So 
grave,  Lydia  ! 

Lyd.    Sir! 

Abs.  [Aside.]  So  ! — egad  !  I  thought  as  much  ! — that  damned  mono- 
syllable has  froze  me  ! — [Aloud.]  What,  Lydia,  now  that  we  are  as  happy 
in  our  friends'  consent,  as  in  our  mutual  vows 

Lyd.    Friends'  consent  indeed  !  [Peevishly. 

Abs.  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  some  of  our  romance — a  little 
and  comfort  may  be  endured  after  all.  And  for  your  fortune,  the 
lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements  as 

Lyd.    Lawyers  !    I  hate  lawyers  ! 

Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their  lingering  forms,  but 
instantly  procure  the  license,  and 

Lyd.   The  license  ! — I  hate  license  ! 

Abs.    Oh,  my  love  !    be  not  so  unkind  ! — thus  let  me  entreat 

[Kneeling. 

Lyd.  Psha  ! — what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you  know  I  must  have 
you  ? 

Abs.  [Rising.]  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be  no  constraint  upon  your 
inclinations,  I  promise  you. — If  I  have  lost  your  heart — I  resign  the  rest 
—[Aside.]  'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a  little  spirit  will  do. 

Lyd.  [Rising.]  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  interest  you  had  there 
was  acquired  by  a  mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and  deserves  the  punish- 
ment of  fraud. — What,  you  have  been  treating  me  like  a  child  ! — 
humouring  my  romance  !  and  laughing,  I  suppose,  at  your  success  ! 

Abs.    You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me — only  hear 

Lyd.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were  deceiving  my  relations, 
and  flattered  myself  that  I  should  outwit  and  incense  them  all — behold 
my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once,  by  my  aunt's  consent  and  approba- 
tion— and  I  am  myself  the  only  dupe  at  last  !• — [Walking  about  in  a  heat.] 
But  here,  sir,  here  is  the  picture — Beverley's  picture  !  [taking  a  miniature 
from  her  bosom]  which  I  have  worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  threats 
and  entreaties  ! — There,  sir  [flings  it  to  him]  ;  and  be  assured  I  throw 
the  original  from  my  heart  as  easily. 

Abs.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  differ  as  to  that. — Here  [taking 
out  a  picture],  here  is  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — What  a  difference  ! — ay, 
there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile  that  first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to 
my  hopes  ! — those  are  the  lips  which  sealed  a  vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in 
Cupid's  calendar  !  and  there  the  half-resentful  blush,  that  would  have 
checked  the  ardour  of  my  thanks  ! — Well,  all  that's  past  ? — all  over 
indeed  ! — There,  madam — in  beauty,  that  copy  is  not  equal  to  you, 
but  in  my  mind  its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being  still  the  same,  is 
such — that — I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  part  with  it. 

\Puts  it  up  aga:n. 
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Lyd.  [Softening."]  'Tis  your  own  doing,  sir — I,  I,  I  suppose  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Abs.  O,  most  certainly — sure,  now,  this  is  much  better  than  being  in 
love  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — there's  some  spirit  in  this  ! — What  signifies 
breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises  : — all  that's  of  no  consequence, 
you  know.  To  be  sure  people  will  say,  that  miss  don't  know  her  own 
mind  but  never  mind  that  !  Or,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook 
her — but  don't  let  that  fret  you. 

Lyd.    There  is  no  bearing  his  insolence.  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Re-enter  MRS.  MALAPROP  and  SIR  ANTHONY  ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs.  Mai.   Come,  we  must  interrupt  your  billing  and  cooing  a  while. 

Lyd.  This  is  worse  than  your  treachery  and  deceit,  you  base  ingrate  ! 

[Sobbing. 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? — Zounds  !  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing  and  cooing  I  ever  heard  ! — but  what  the 
deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? — I  am  quite  astonished  ! 

Abs.    Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  mercy  ! — I'm  quite  analyzed,  for  my  part  ! — Why, 
Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Lyd.    Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  ! — Why,  Jack,  you  are  not 
come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is  there  ? — you  are  not  like 
Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady  can  account  for  this 
much  better  than  I  can. 

Lyd.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  never  to  think  of  Beverley 
again — there  is  the  man — I  now  obey  you  :  for,  from  this  moment,  I 
renounce  him  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  mercy  !  and  miracles  !  What  a  turn  here  is — why,  sure, 
captain,  you  haven't  behaved  disrespectfully  to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — now  I  see  it.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  ! — now  I  see  it — you  have  been  too  lively,  Jack. 

Abs.    Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word 

Sir  Anth.    Come,  no  lying,  Jack — I'm  sure  'twas  so. 

Mrs.  Mai.    O  Lud  !    Sir  Anthony  ! — O  fy,  captain  ! 

Abs.    Upon  my  soul,  ma'am 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  excuse,  Jack  ;  why,  your  father,  you  rogue, 
was  so  before  you  ! — the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  impatient. 
— Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  poor  little  Lydia  !  why,  you've  frightened  her,  you 
dog,  you  have. 

Abs.   By  all  that's  good,  sir 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop  shall 
make  your  peace.  You  must  make  his  peace,  Mrs.  Malaprop  : — you 
must  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way — tell  her  'tis  all  our  ways — it  runs  in  the 
blood  of  our  family  !  Come  away,  Jack.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — Mrs.  Malaprop 
— a  young  villain  !  [Pushing  him  out. 

Mrs.  Mai.   O  !   Sir  Anthony  ! — O  fy,  captain  !          [Exeunt  severally. 
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writer  of  historical  drama  and  later  of  cynical  plays.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
after  the  appearance  of  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt "  that  Ibsen  became  a  writer 
of  European  significance  in  his  satirical  prose  dramas.  Among  such  are  "  The 
Pillars  of  Society"  of  1877,  "An  Enemy  of  the  People"  "Ghosts"  and  "  The 
Master  Builder"  and  "  The  Doll's  House"  of  1879. 

The  following  scene  from  the  end  of  "  The  Doll's  House  "  is  the  most 
famous  in  the  play.  Nora,  a  pretty,  undeveloped,  feminine  woman  and  her  ordinary, 
conventional  husband,  Helmer,  have  been  faced  with  ruin  through  Nora's  ignorance 
of  the  law.  When  this  passage  opens,  the  impending  disaster  has  been  averted 
but  the  threat  of  it  has  changed  Nora  from  a  child  to  a  woman  and  revealed  to 
her  the  true  character  of  her  husband.  The  ensuing  dialogue  reaches  to  the  root 
of  the  marriage  problem. 

CHILD  INTO  WOMAN 

Helmer.    What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Nora  (inside}.    To  take  off  my  masquerade  dress. 

Helmer  (in  the  doorway}.  Yes,  do,  dear.  Try  to  calm  down,  and 
recover  your  balance,  my  scared  little  song-bird.  You  may  rest  secure. 
I  have  broad  wings  to  shield  you.  (Walking  up  and  down  near  the  door.} 
Oh,  how  lovely — how  cosy  our  home  is,  Nora  !  Here  you  are  safe  ; 
here  I  can  shelter  you  like  a  hunted  dove  whom  I  have  saved  from  the 
claws  of  the  hawk.  I  shall  soon  bring  your  poor  beating  heart  to  rest ; 
believe  me,  Nora,  very  soon.  To-morrow  all  this  will  seem  quite  different 
— everything  will  be  as  before.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  again  that 
I  forgive  you  ;  you  will  feel  for  yourself  that  it  is  true.  How  could 
you  think  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  drive  you  away,  or  even  so  much 
as  to  reproach  you  ?  Oh,  you  don't  know  a  true  man's  heart,  Nora. 
There  is  something  indescribably  sweet  and  soothing  to  a  man  in  having 
forgiven  his  wife — honestly  forgiven  her,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
She  becomes  his  property  in  a  double  sense.  She  is  as  though  born 
again  ;  she  has  become,  so  to  speak,  at  once  his  wife  and  his  child. 
That  is  what  you  shall  henceforth  be  to  me,  my  bewildered,  helpless 
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darling.  Don't  be  troubled  about  anything,  Nora  ;  only  open  your 
heart  to  me,  and  I  will  be  both  will  and  conscience  to  you.  (NORA 
enters  in  everyday  dress.)  Why,  what's  this  ?  Not  gone  to  bed  ?  You 
have  changed  your  dress  ? 

Nora.   Yes,  Torvald  ;   now  I  have  changed  my  dress. 

Helmer.    But  why  now,  so  late ? 

Nora.    I  shall  not  sleep  to-night. 

Helmer.    But,  Nora,  dear 

Nora  (looking  at  her  watch).  It's  not  so  late  yet.  Sit  down,  Torvald  ; 
you  and  I  have  much  to  say  to  each  other  [She  sits  at  one  side  of  the  table. 

Helmer.    Nora — what  does  this  mean  ?    Your  cold,  set  face 

Nora.  Sit  down.  It  will  take  some  time.  I  have  much  to  talk  over 
with  you.  [HELMER  sits  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Helmer.   You  alarm  me,  Nora.    I  don't  understand  you. 

Nora.  No,  that  is  just  it.  You  don't  understand  me  ;  and  I  have 
never  understood  you — till  to-night.  No,  don't  interrupt.  Only  listen  to 
what  I  say. — We  must  come  to  a  final  settlement,  Torvald. 

Helmer.    How  do  you  mean  ? 

Nora  (after  a  short  silence).  Does  not  one  thing  strike  you  as  we  sit 
here? 

Helmer.    What  should  strike  me? 

Nora.  We  have  been  married  eight  years.  Does  it  not  strike  you 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  two,  you  and  I,  man  and  wife,  have  talked 
together  seriously  ? 

Helmer.   Seriously  !   What  do  you  call  seriously  ? 

Nora.  During  eight  whole  years,  and  more — ever  since  the  day  we 
first  met — we  have  never  exchanged  one  serious  word  about  serious 
things. 

Helmer.  Was  I  always  to  trouble  you  with  the  cares  you  could  not 
help  me  to  bear  ? 

Nora.  I  am  not  talking  of  cares.  I  say  that  we  have  never  yet  set 
ourselves  seriously  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  anything. 

Helmer.  Why,  my  dearest  Nora,  what  have  you  to  do  with  serious 
things  ? 

Nora.  There  we  have  it !  You  have  never  understood  me. — I  have 
had  great  injustice  done  me,  Torvald  ;  first  by  father,  and  then  by  you. 

Helmer.  What  !  By  your  father  and  me  ? — By  us,  who  have  loved 
you  more  than  all  the  world  ? 

Nora  (shaking  her  head).  You  have  never  loved  me.  You  only  thought 
it  amusing  to  be  in  love  with  me. 

Helmer.    Why,  Nora,  what  a  thing  to  say  ! 

Nora.  Yes,  it  is  so,  Torvald.  While  I  was  at  home  with  father,  he 
used  to  tell  me  all  his  opinions,  and  I  held  the  same  opinions.  If  I  had 
others  I  said  nothing  about  them,  because  he  wouldn't  have  liked  it. 
He  used  to  call  me  his  doll-child,  and  played  wjth  me  as  I  played  with 
my  dolls.  Then  I  came  to  live  in  your  house 

Helmer.   What  an  expression  to  use  about  our  marriage  ! 

Nora  (undisturbed).  I  mean  I  passed  from  father's  hands  into  yours. 
You  arranged  everything  according  to  your  taste  ;  and  I  got  the 
same  tastes  as  you  ;  or  I  pretended  to — I  don't  know  which — both 
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ways,  perhaps  ;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  When  I  look 
back  on  it  now,  I  seem  to  have  been  living  here  like  a  beggar,  from  hand 
to  mouth.  I  lived  by  performing  tricks  for  you,  Torvald.  But  you 
would  have  it  so.  You  and  father  have  done  me  a  great  wrong.  It  is 
your  fault  that  my  life  has  come  to  nothing. 

Helmer.  Why,  Nora,  how  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  you  are  1 
Have  you  not  been  happy  here  ? 

Nora.    No,  never.    I  thought  I  was  ;    but  I  never  was. 

Helmer.    Not — not  happy  ? 

Nora.  No  ;  only  merry.  And  you  have  always  been  so  kind  to  me. 
But  our  house  has  been  nothing  but  a  playroom.  Here  I  have  been 
your  doll-wife,  just  as  at  home  I  used  to  be  papa's  doll-child.  And 
the  children,  in  their  turn,  have  been  my  dolls.  I  thought  it  fun  when 
you  played  with  me,  just  as  the  children  did  when  I  played  with  them. 
That  has  been  our  marriage,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  exaggerated  and 
overstrained  though  it  be.  But  henceforth  it  shall  be  different.  Play- 
time is  over  ;  now  conies  the  time  for  education. 

Nora.    Whose  education  ?    Mine,  or  the  children's  ? 

Helmer.    Both,  my  dear  Nora. 

Nora.  Oh,  Torvald,  you  are  not  the  man  to  teach  me  to  be  a  fit 
wife  for  you. 

Helmer.    And  you  can  say  that  ? 

Nora.   And  I — how  have  I  prepared  myself  to  educate  the  children  ? 

Helmer,    Nora ! 

Nora.  Did  you  not  say  yourself,  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  dared  not 
trust  them  to  me  ? 

Helmer.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  !  Why  should  you  dwell 
upon  that? 

Nora.  No — you  were  perfectly  right.  That  problem  is  beyond  me. 
There  is  another  to  be  solved  first — I  must  try  to  educate  myself.  You 
are  not  the  man  to  help  me  in  that.  I  must  set  about  it  alone.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  leaving  you. 

Helmer  (jumping  up] .    What — do  you  mean  to  say ? 

Nora.  I  must  stand  quite  alone  if  I  am  ever  to  know  myself  and  my 
surroundings  ;  so  I  cannot  stay  with  you. 

Helmer.    Nora  !    Nora  ! 

Nora.  I  am  going  at  once.  I  dare  say  Christina  will  take  me  in  for 
to-night 

Helmer.    You  are  mad  !    I  shall  not  allow  it  !    I  forbid  it ! 

Nora.  It  is  of  no  use  your  forbidding  me  anything  now.  I  shall 
take  with  me  what  belongs  to  me.  From  you  I  will  accept  nothing, 
either  now  or  afterwards. 

Helmer.   What  madness  is  this  ! 

Nora.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  home — I  mean  to  what  was  my  home. 
It  will  be  easier  for  me  to  find  some  opening  there. 

Helmer.    Oh,  in  your  blind  inexperience 

Nora.    I  must  try  to  gain  experience,  Torvald. 

Helmer.  To  forsake  your  home,  your  husband,  and  your  children  ! 
And  you  don't  consider  what  the  world  will  say  ! 
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Nora.  I  can  pay  no  heed  to  that.  I  only  know  that  I  must 
do  it. 

Helmer.  This  is  monstrous  !  Can  you  forsake  your  holiest  duties 
in  this  way  ? 

Nora.    What  do  you  consider  my  holiest  duties  ? 

Helmer.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you  that  ?  Your  duties  to  your  husband 
and  your  children. 

Nora.    I  have  other  duties  equally  sacred. 

Helmer.    Impossible.    What  duties  do  you  mean  ? 

Nora.    My  duties  towards  myself. 

Helmer.    Before  all  else  you  are  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Nora.  That  I  no  longer  believe.  I  believe  that  before  all  else  I  am 
a  human  being,  just  as  much  as  you  are — or  at  least  that  I  should  try  to 
become  one.  I  know  that  most  people  agree  with  you,  Torvald,  and 
that  they  say  so  in  books.  But  henceforth,  I  can't  be  satisfied  with 
what  most  people  say,  and  what  is  in  books.  I  must  think  things  out 
for  myself,  and  try  to  get  clear  about  them. 

Helmer.  Are  you  not  clear  about  your  place  in  your  own  home  ? 
Have  you  not  an  infallible  guide  in  questions  like  these  ?  Have  you 
not  religion  ? 

Nora.    Oh,  Torvald,  I  don't  really  know  what  religion  is. 

Helmer.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Nora.  I  know  nothing  but  what  Pastor  Hansen  told  me  when  I  was 
confirmed.  He  explained  that  religion  was  this  and  that.  When  I  get 
away  from  all  this  and  stand  alone,  I  will  look  into  that  matter  too. 
I  will  see  whether  what  he  taught  me  is  right,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether 
it  is  right  for  me. 

Helmer.  Oh,  this  is  unheard  of !  And  from  so  young  a  woman ! 
But  if  religion  cannot  keep  you  right,  let  me  appeal  to  your  conscience 
— for  I  suppose  you  have  some  moral  feeling  ?  Or,  answer  me  :  perhaps 
you  have  none  ? 

Nora.  Well,  Torvald,  it's  not  easy  to  say.  I  really  don't  know— 
I  am  all  at  sea  about  these  things.  I  only  know  that  I  think  quite 
differently  from  you  about  them.  I  hear,  too,  that  the  laws  are  different 
from  what  I  thought  ;  but  I  can't  believe  that  they  can  be  right. 
It  appears  that  a  woman  has  no  right  to  spare  her  dying  father,  or  to 
save  her  husband's  life  !  I  don't  believe  that. 

Helmer.  You  talk  like  a  child.  You  don't  understand  the  society 
in  which  you  live. 

Nora.  No,  I  do  not.  But  now  I  shall  try  to  learn.  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  which  is  right — society  or  I. 

Helmer.  Nora,  you  are  ill  ;  you  are  feverish  ;  I  almost  think  you 
are  out  of  your  senses. 

Nora.    I  have  never  felt  so  much  clearness  and  certainty  as  to-night. 

Helmer.   You  are  clear  and  certain  enough  to  forsake  husband 
children  ? 

Nora.   Yes,  I  am. 

Helmer.    Then  there  is  only  one  explanation  possible. 

Nora.    What  is  that  ? 

Helmer.    You  no  longer  love  me. 
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Nora.    No  ;    that  is  just  it. 

Helmer.    Nora  ! — Can  you  say  so  ! 

Nora.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Torvald  ;  for  you've  always  been  so  kind 
to  me.  But  I  can't  help  it.  I  do  not  love  you  any  longer. 

Helmer  (mastering  himself  with  difficulty}.  Are  you  clear  and  certain 
on  this  point  too  ? 

Nora.    Yes,  quite.    That  is  why  I  will  not  stay  here  any  longer. 

Helmer.  And  can  you  also  make  clear  to  me  how  I  have  forfeited 
your  love  ? 

Nora.  Yes,  I  can.  It  was  this  evening,  when  the  miracle  did  not 
happen  ;  for  then  I  saw  you  were  not  the  man  I  had  imagined. 

Helmer.    Explain  yourself  more  clearly  ;   I  don't  understand. 

Nora.  I  have  waited  so  patiently  all  these  eight  years  ;  for  of  course 
I  saw  clearly  enough  that  miracles  don't  happen  every  day.  When  this 
crushing  blow  threatened  me,  I  said  to  myself  so  confidently,  "  Now 
comes  the  miracle  !  "  When  Krogstad's  letter  lay  in  the  box,  it  never 
for  a  moment  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  think  of  submitting  to 
that  man's  conditions.  I  was  convinced  that  you  would  say  to  him, 
"  Make  it  known  to  all  the  world  ;  "  and  that  then 

Helmer.  Well  ?  When  I  had  given  my  own  wife's  name  up  to  disgrace 
and  shame ? 

Nora.  Then  I  firmly  believed  that  you  would  come  forward,  take 
everything  upon  yourself,  and  say,  "  I  am  the  guilty  one." 

Helmer.    Nora ! 

Nora.  You  mean  I  would  never  have  accepted  such  a  sacrifice  ? 
No,  certainly  not.  But  what  would  my  assertions  have  been  worth  in 
opposition  to  yours  ? — That  was  the  miracle  that  I  hoped  for  and 
dreaded.  And  it  was  to  hinder  that  that  I  wanted  to  die. 

Helmer.  I  would  gladly  work  for  you  day  and  night,  Nora — bear 
sorrow  and  want  for  your  sake.  But  no  man  sacrifices  his  honour,  even 
for  one  he  loves. 

Nora.    Millions  of  women  have  done  so. 

Helmer.    Oh,  you  think  and  talk  like  a  silly  child. 

Nora.  Very  likely.  But  you  neither  think  nor  talk  like  the  man 
I  can  share  my  life  with.  When  your  terror  was  over — not  for  what 
threatened  me,  but  for  yourself— when  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear — 
then  it  seemed  to  you  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  I  was  your 
lark  again,  your  doll,  just  as  before — whom  you  would  take  twice  as 
much  care  of  in  future,  because  she  was  so  weak  and  fragile.  (Stands 
up.}  Torvald — in  that  moment  it  burst  upon  me  that  I  had  been  living 
here  these  eight  years  with  a  strange  man,  and  had  borne  him  three 
children. — Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  !  I  could  tear  myself  to  pieces  ! 

Helmer  (sadly).  I  see  it,  I  see  it  ;  an  abyss  has  opened  between  us. 
— But,  Nora,  can  it  never  be  filled  up  ? 

Nora.   As  I  now  am,  I  am  no  wife  for  you. 

Helmer.    I  have  strength  to  become  another  man. 

Nora.    Perhaps — when  your  doll  is  taken  away  from  you. 

Helmer.  To  part — to  part  from  you  !  No,  Nora,  no  ;  I  can't  grasp 
the  thought. 

Nora  (going  into  the  room  on  the  right}.   The  more  reason  for  the  thing 
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to  happen.       [She  comes  back  with  outdoor  things  and  a  small  travelling-bag. 

Helmer.    Nora,  Nora,  not  now  !    Wait  till  to-morrow. 

Nora  (putting  on  cloak}.  I  can't  spend  the  night  in  a  strange  man's 
house. 

Helmer.    But  can  we  not  live  here,  as  brother  and  sister ? 

Nora  (fastening  her  hat}.  You  know  very  well  that  wouldn't  last  long. 
(Puts  on  the  shawl.}  Good-bye,  Torvald.  No,  I  won't  go  to  the  children. 
I  know  they  are  in  better  hands  than  mine.  As  I  now  am,  I  can  be 
nothing  to  them. 

Helmer.    But  some  time,  Nora — some  time ? 

Nora.   How  can  I  tell  ?   I  have  no  idea  what  will  become  of  me. 

Helmer.    But  you  are  my  wife,  now  and  always  ! 

Nora.  Listen,  Torvald — when  a  wife  leaves  her  husband's  house, 
as  I  am  doing,  I  have  heard  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is  free  from 
all  duties  towards  her.  At  any  rate  I  release  you  from  all  duties.  You 
must  not  feel  yourself  bound,  any  more  than  I  shall.  There  must  be 
perfect  freedom  on  both  sides.  There,  I  give  you  back  your  ring.  Give 
me  mine. 

Helmer.    That  too  ? 

Nora.    That  too. 

Helmer.    Here  it  is. 

Nora.  Very  well.  Now  it  is  all  over.  I  lay  the  keys  here.  The  servants 
know  about  everything  in  the  house — better  than  I  do.  To-morrow, 
when  I  have  started,  Christina  will  come  to  pack  up  the  things  I  brought 
with  me  from  home.  I  will  have  them  sent  after  me. 

Helmer.  All  over  !  all  over  !  Nora,  will  you  never  think  of  me 
again  ? 

Nora.  Oh,  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  and  the  children,  and  this 
house. 

Helmer.   May  I  write  to  you,  Nora  ? 

Nora.   No — never.   You  must  not. 

Helmer.   But  I  must  send  you 

Nora.    Nothing,  nothing. 

Helmer.    I  must  help  you  if  you  need  it. 

Nora.   No,  I  say.    I  take  nothing  from  strangers. 

Helmer.    Nora — can  I  never  be  more  than  a  stranger  to  you  ? 

Nora  (taking  her  travelling-bag}.  Oh,  Torvald,  then  the  miracle  of 
miracles  would  have  to  happen— 

Helmer.   What  is  the  miracle  of  miracles  ? 

Nora.    Both  of  us  would  have  to  change  so  that Oh,  Torvald, 

I  no  longer  believe  in  miracles. 

Helmer.   But  /  will  believe.   Tell  me  !   We  must  so  change  that ? 

Nora.  That  communion  between  us  shall  be  a  marriage.  Good- 
bye. [She  goes  out  by  the  hall  door. 

Helmer  (sinks  into  a  chair  by  the  door  with  his  face  in  his  hands}.  Nora  ! 
Nora  !  (He  looks  round  and  rises.}  Empty.  She  is  gone.  (A  hope  springs 

up  in  him.}     Ah  !    The  miracle  of  miracles ? 

[From  below  is  heard  the  reverberation  of  a  heavy  door  closing. 


In  that  moment  it  burst  upon  me  that  I  had  been  living  here  these 
eight  years  with  a  strange  man. 
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ANTON  TCHEHOy ':    THE  CHERRT  ORCHARD 

ANTON  TCHEHO  V (1860-1904)  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  popular  of  plays  in  England,  "  The  Cherry  Orchard"  which  was  acted 
abroad  in  1904.    Its  rivals  in  England  among  Tchehov's  plays  are  "  The 
Three  Sisters,"  "  Uncle  Vanya"  and  "  The  Seagull." 

The  play  of  "  The  Cherry  Orchard  "  deal  with  members  of  the  Russian 
land-owning  class  who  are  pressed  by  the  progress  of  industrialism  and  the 
changing  order  of  society  to  part  with  their  estate,  and  in  particular,  with  a  fine 
cherry  orchard.  The  disaster  could  be  avoided,  as  Lopahin,  the  merchant,  points 
out,  if  they  would  grasp  the  problem  in  a  practical  way.  But  they  do  nothing  but 
talk,  laugh  and  weep  until  one  day  the  orchard  is  no  longer  theirs. 

The  following  scene  from  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  is  typical.  It  shows 
Cfiarlotta,  the  governess,  Dunyasha  and  Tasha,  the  servants,  and  Epihodov,  a 
clerk  who  loves  Dunyasha,  completely  wrapped  up  in  their  own  affairs  although 
in  a  few  days  their  world  will  be  dispersed,  work  gone.  Later,  when  Lyubov 
and  Gaev,  the  owners  of  the  orchard,  come  on  to  the  stage  Lopahin  presses  them 
again  for  a  decision,  but  Lyubov  only  notices  the  smell  of  tobacco,  while  Gaev's 
mind  runs,  as  always,  on  billiards. 

LYUBOV  REFUSES  TO  AVERT  DISASTER 

The  open  country.  An  old  shrine,  long  abandoned  and  fallen  out  of 
the  perpendicular  ;  near  it  a  well,  large  stones  that  have  apparently  once 
been  tombstones,  and  an  old  garden  seat.  The  road  to  GAEV'S  house  is 
seen.  On  one  side  rise  dark  poplars  ;  and  there  the  cherry  orchard  begins. 
In  the  distance  a  row  of  telegraph  poles  and  far,  far  away  on  the  horizon 
there  is  faintly  outlined  a  great  town,  only  visible  in  very  fine  clear  weather. 
It  is  near  sunset.  CHARLOTTA,  YASHA  and  DUNYASHA  are  sitting  on 
the  seat.  EPIHODOV  is  standing  near,  playing  something  mournful  on  a 
guitar.  All  sit  plunged  in  thought.  CHARLOTTA  wears  an  old  forage  cap  ; 
she  has  taken  a  gun  from  her  shoulder  and  is  tightening  the  buckle  on  the 
strap. 

Charlotta  (musingly).  I  haven't  a  real  passport  of  my  own,  and  I 
don't  know  how  old  I  am,  and  I  always  feel  that  I'm  a  young  thing. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father  and  mother  used  to  travel  about 
to  fairs  and  give  performances — very  good  ones.  And  I  used  to  dance 
salto-mortale  and  all  sorts  of  things.  And  when  papa  and  mamma  died, 
a  German  lady  took  me  and  had  me  educated.  And  so  I  grew  up  and 
became  a  governess.  But  where  I  came  from,  and  who  I  am,  I  don't 
know.  .  .  .  Who  my  parents  were,  very  likely  they  weren't  married 
...  I  don't  know  (takes  a  cucumber  out  of  her  pocket  and  eats}.  I  know 
nothing  at  all  (a  pause}.  One  wants  to  talk  and  has  no  one  to  talk  to 
.  .  I  have  nobody. 

67 
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Epihodov  (plays  on  the  guitar  and  sings).  "  What  care  I  for  the  noisy 
world  !  What  care  I  for  friends  or  foes  !  "  How  agreeable  it  is  to  play 
on  the  mandoline  ! 

Dunyasha.  That's  a  guitar,  not  a  mandoline  (looks  in  a  hand-mirror 
and  powders  herself). 

Epihodov.  To  a  man  mad  with  love,  it's  a  mandoline.  (Sings)  "  Were 
her  heart  but  aglow  with  love's  mutual  flame."  (YASHA  joins  in.) 

Charlotta.    How  shockingly  these  people  sing  !    Foo  !    Like  jackals  ! 

Dunyasha  (to  YASHA).   What  happiness,  though,  to  visit  foreign  lands. 

Tasha.  Ah,  yes  !  I  rather  agree  with  you  there  (yawns,  then  lights 
a  cigar). 

Epihodov.  That's  comprehensible.  In  foreign  lands  everything  has 
long  since  reached  full  complexion. 

Tasha.   That's  so,  of  course. 

Epihodov.  I'm  a  cultivated  man,  I  read  remarkable  books  of  all 
sorts,  but  I  can  never  make  out  the  tendency  I  am  myself  precisely 
inclined  for,  whether  to  live  or  to  shoot  myself,  speaking  precisely,  but 
nevertheless  I  always  carry  a  revolver.  Here  it  is  ...  (shows  revolver). 

Charlotta.  I've  had  enough,  and  now  I'm  going  (puts  on  the  gun). 
Epihodov,  you're  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  a  very  terrible  one  too, 
all  the  women  must  be  wild  about  you.  Br-r-r  !  (Goes.)  These  clever 
fellows  are  all  so  stupid  ;  there's  not  a  creature  for  me  to  speak  to. 
.  .  .  Always  alone,  alone,  nobody  belonging  to  me  .  .  .  and  who 
I  am,  and  why  I'm  on  earth,  I  don't  know  (walks  away  slowly). 

Epihodov.  Speaking  precisely,  not  touching  upon  other  subjects,  I'm 
bound  to  admit  about  myself,  that  destiny  behaves  mercilessly  to  me, 
as  a  storm  to  a  little  boat.  If,  let  us  suppose,  I  am  mistaken,  then  why 
did  I  wake  up  this  morning,  to  quote  an  example,  and  look  round,  and 
there  on  my  chest  was  a  spider  of  fearful  magnitude  .  .  .  like  this 
(shows  with  both  hands).  And  then  I  take  up  a  jug  of  kvass,  to  quench  my 
thirst,  and  in  it  there  is  something  in  the  highest  degree  unseemly  of 
the  nature  of  a  cockroach  (a  pause).  Have  you  read  Buckle  ?  (A  pause.)  I 
am  desirous  of  troubling  you,  Dunyasha,  with  a  couple  of  words. 

Dunyasha.   Well,  speak. 

Epihodov.    I  should  be  desirous  to  speak  with  you  alone  (sighs). 

Dunyasha  (embarrassed).  Well — only  bring  me  my  mantle  first.  It's 
by  the  cupboard.  It's  rather  damp  here. 

Epihodov.  Certainly.  I  will  fetch  it.  Now  I  know  what  I  must  do 
with  my  revolver.  ( Takes  guitar  and  goes  off  playing  on  it.) 

Tasha.  Two  and  twenty  misfortunes  !  Between  ourselves,  he's  a  fool. 
(Tawns.) 

Dunyasha.  God  grant  he  doesn't  shoot  himself !  (A  pause.)  I  am  so 
nervous,  I'm  always  in  a  flutter.  I  was  a  little  girl  when  I  was  taken 
into  our  lady's  house,  and  now  I  have  quite  grown  out  of  peasant  ways, 


Tasha  (kisses  her).  You're  a  peach  !  Of  course  a  girl  must  never 
forget  herself ;  what  I  dislike  more  than  anything  is  a  girl  being  flighty 
in  her  behaviour. 
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Dunyasha.  I'm  passionately  in  love  with  you,  Yasha  ;  you  are  a 
man  of  culture — you  can  give  your  opinion  about  anything.  (A  pause.) 

Yasha  (yawns).  Yes,  that's  so.  My  opinion  is  this  :  if  a  girl  loves 
any  one,  that  means  that  she  has  no  principles.  (A  pause.)  It's  pleasant 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  open  air.  (Listens.)  Some  one's  coming  this 
way  .  .  .  it's  the  gentlefolk.  (DUNYASHA  embraces  him  impulsively.)  Go 
home,  as  though  you  had  been  to  the  river  to  bathe  ;  go  by  that  path, 
or  else  they'll  meet  you  and  suppose  I  have  made  an  appointment 
with  you  here.  That  I  can't  endure. 

Dunyasha  (coughing  softly).    The  cigar  has  made  my  head  ache  .  .  . 
(Goes  off.     YASHA  remains  sitting  near  the  shrine.   Enter  LYUBOV 
ANDRE  YE  VNA,  GAEV  and  LOPAHIN.) 

Lopahin.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  once  for  all — there's  no  time 
to  lose.  It's  quite  a  simple  question,  you  know.  Will  you  consent  to 
letting  the  land  for  building  or  not  ?  One  word  in  answer  :  Yes  or 
no  ?  Only  one  word  ! 

Lyubov.    Who  is  smoking  such  horrible  cigars  here  ?    (Sits  down.) 

Gaev.  Now  the  railway  line  has  been  brought  near,  it's  made  things 
very  convenient.  (Sits  down.)  Here  we  have  been  over  and  lunched  in 
town.  Cannon  off  the  white  !  I  should  like  to  go  home  and  have  a 
game. 

Lopahin.    Yes. 

SOMERSET  MAUGHAM:    OUR  BETTERS 

WILLIAM  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM,  a  writer  of  stories,  a  novelist 
ind  dramatist,  was  born  in  1874.  He  was  educated  in  Canterbury, 
Heidelberg  and  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  his  jirst  profession  was 
that  of  medicine.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  doctor  whose  name  is  a  household 
word,  Dr.  Barnardo. 

His  first  novel  was  published  when  he  was  twenty-three.  It  was  a  study  of 
slum  life  called  "Liza  of  Lambeth."  Since  then  he  has  produced  a  great  bulk 
of  writing.  During  the  war  he  was  in  the  secret  service  and  out  of  that  experience 
was  written  the  novel  ((Ashenden,"  which  appeared  in  1928. 

By  many  of  his  readers  he  is  most  admired  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  One 
of  the  best  known,  "  Rain"  was  used  by  him  later  on  as  a  play.  Maugham  has 
travelled  much  and  knows  well  Americans  in  particular,  and  the  range  of  setting 
in  his  stories  is  wide.  He  has  published  about  twenty  plays,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  which  is  "  Our  Betters."  It  is  a  satire  on  one  phase  of  society. 
In  it  move  rich  American  women  married  to  English  and  other  foreign  husbands 
of  title.  The  satire  is  streaked  with  the  pathos  of  the  unfulfilment  of  the  romance 
for  which  these  girls  had  hoped.  They  lose  their  bearings  in  England,  they  put 
away  their  own  code,  and  cannot  adopt  a  foreign  one.  They  drift,  amuse  them- 
selves, and  fall  to  pieces. 

The  following  passage  from  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  of  "  Our  Betters  "  is 
a  brilliant  example  of  analytical  satire.  Pearl  and  Bessie  are  American  and 
sisters.  Bessie  used  to  be  in  love  with  Fenwick,  who  is  also  American,  but,  half 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  London  society,  she  is  hesitating  whether  to  follow  Pearl's 
advice  and  accept  marriage  with  Lord  Bleane.  In  the  public  discussion  of  this 
problem  given  here,  the  motives  of  each  character  are  in  turn  exposed. 
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A  MATRIMONIAL  PROBLEM  FREELY  DISCUSSED 

The  Scene  is  a  morning-room  at  Abbots  Kenton,  the  Graystons*  place  in 
the  country.  It  has  an  old-fashioned,  comfortable  look  ;  nothing  is  very 
new  ;  the  chintzes  are  faded.  Three  long  french  windows  lead  on  to  a 
terrace.  It  is  after  dinner,  a  fine  night,  and  the  windows  are  open. 

The  women  of  the  party  are  sitting  down,  waiting  for  the  men  ;  they 
are  PEARL  and  BESSIE,  the  DUCHESSE  DE  SURENNES,  and  the  PRINCESS 
DELLA  CERCOLA. 


Princess.  You  must  be  exhausted  after  all  the  tennis  you  played  this 
afternoon,  Minnie. 

Duchesse.    Not  a  bit.     I  only  played  four  sets. 

Princess.  You  played  so  vigorously.  It  made  me  quite  hot  to  look 
at  you. 

Duchesse.  If  I  didn't  take  exercise  I  should  be  enormous.  Oh,  Flora, 
how  I  envy  you  !  You  can  eat  anything  you  choose  and  it  has  no  effect 
on  you.  Ajid  what  makes  it  so  unfair  is  that  you  don't  care  about  food. 
I  am  a  lazy  and  a  greedy  woman.  I  never  eat  any  of  the  things  I  like, 
and  I  never  miss  a  day  without  taking  at  least  an  hour's  exercise. 

Princess  (smiling).  If  mortification  is  the  first  step  in  sanctity,  I'm 
sure  you  must  be  on  the  high  road  to  it. 

Pearl.  One  of  these  days  you'll  give  up  the  struggle,  Minnie,  and,  like 
Flora,  take  to  good  works. 

Duchesse  (with  immense  decision).  Never  !  I  shall  lie  on  my  death- 
bed with  my  hair  waved  and  a  little  rouge  on  my  cheeks,  and  with  my 
last  breath  murmur  :  Not  gruel,  it's  so  fattening. 

Pearl.  Well,  you'll  have  more  serious  tennis  to-morrow.  Harry 
Bleane  plays  much  better  than  Thornton. 

Duchesse.  It  was  very  tiresome  of  him  not  to  come  till  it  was  just 
time  to  dress. 

Pearl.  He  only  got  back  from  Rumania  yesterday,  and  he  had  to 
go  down  to  see  his  mother.  (With  an  amused  glance  at  her  sister.)  Bessie 
asked  me  not  to  put  him  next  her  at  dinner. 

Bessie.  Pearl,  you  are  a  cat  !  I  do  think  it's  hateful  the  way  you 
discuss  my  private  affairs  with  all  and  sundry. 

Duchesse.  My  dear  Bessie,  they've  long  ceased  to  be  your  private 
affairs. 

Pearl.  I'm  afraid  Bessie  misses  her  opportunities.  Just  before  he  went 
to  Rumania  I  left  them  alone  together,  and  nothing  happened.  All 
my  tact  was  wasted. 

Bessie.   Your  tact  was  too  obvious,  Pearl. 

Duchesse.  Well,  do  be  quick  and  bring  him  to  the  scratch,  my  dear. 
I'm  growing  tired  of  people  asking  me,  Is  he  going  to  propose  or  is 
he  not  ? 

Bessie.  Don't  they  ever  ask,  Is  she  going  to  accept  him  or  is  she  not  ? 

Duchesse.   Of  course  you'll  accept  him. 
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Bessie.    I'm  not  so  sure. 

Princess  (smiling).    Perhaps  it  depends  on  the  way  he  asks. 

Pearl.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  expect  too  much  romance.  English- 
men aren't  romantic.  It  makes  them  feel  absurd.  George  proposed 
to  me  when  he  was  in  New  York  for  the  Horse  Show.  I  wasn't  very 
well  that  day,  and  I  was  lying  down.  I  was  looking  a  perfect  fright. 
He  told  me  all  about  a  mare  he  had,  and  he  told  me  all  about  her 
father  and  her  mother  and  her  uncles  and  her  aunts,  and  then  he  said 
(imitating  him)  :  Look  here,  you'd  better  marry  me. 

Princess.    How  very  sudden. 

Pearl.  Oh,  I  said,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  to  propose  ? 
I'd  have  had  my  hair  waved.  Poor  George,  he  asked  Why  ? 

Duchesse.  The  French  are  the  only  nation  who  know  how  to  make 
love.  When  Gaston  proposed  to  me  he  went  down  on  his  knees,  and 
he  took  my  hand,  and  he  said  he  couldn't  live  without  me.  Of  course 
I  knew  that,  because  he  hadn't  a  cent,  but  still  it  thrilled  me.  He 
said  I  was  his  guiding  star  and  his  guardian  angel — oh,  I  don't  know 
what  !  It  was  beautiful  !  I  knew  he'd  been  haggling  with  papa  for  a 
fortnight  about  having  his  debts  paid  ;  but  it  was  beautiful. 

Princess.   Were  you  quite  indifferent  to  him  ? 

Duchesse.  Oh,  quite.  I'd  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  a  foreigner. 
People  weren't  very  nice  to  us  in  Chicago.  My  cousin  Mary  had  married 
the  Count  de  Moret,  and  mother  couldn't  bear  Aunt  Alice.  She  said, 
If  Alice  has  got  hold  of  a  Count  for  Mary,  I'm  determined  that  you  shall 
have  a  Duke. 

Pearl.   And  you  did. 

Duchesse.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  fuss  those  Chicago  people 
made  of  me  when  I  went  over  last.  It  was  hard  to  realise  that  I  used 
to  cry  my  eyes  out  because  I  wasn't  asked  to  the  balls  I  wanted  to  go  to. 

Princess.  Still,  I  hope  Bessie  won't  marry  any  man  she  doesn't  care  for. 

Pearl.  My  dear,  don't  put  ideas  in  the  child's  head.  The  French  are 
a  much  more  civilised  nation  than  we  are,  and  they've  come  to  the 
conclusion  long  ago  that  marriage  is  an  affair  of  convenience  rather 
than  of  sentiment.  Think  of  the  people  you  know  who've  married  for 
love.  After  five  years  do  they  care  for  one  another  any  more  than  the 
people  who've  married  for  money  ? 

Princess.    They  have  the  recollection. 

Pearl.  Nonsense  !  As  if  any  one  remembered  an  emotion  when  he 
no  longer  felt  it  ! 

Duchesse.  It's  true.  I've  been  in  love  a  dozen  times,  desperately,  and 
and  when  I've  got  over  it  and  look  back,  though  I  remember  I  was  in 
love,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  my  love.  It  always  seems  to 
me  so  odd. 

Pearl.  Believe  me,  Bessie,  the  flourishing  state  of  father's  hardware 
store  is  a  much  sounder  basis  for  matrimonial  happiness  than  any 
amount  of  passion. 

Bessie.  Oh,  Pearl,  what  is  this  you've  been  telling  people  about  dad 
selling  bananas  ? 

Pearl.  Bananas  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  They  were  saying  that  Mrs. 
Hanley  used  to  wash  the  miners'  clothes  in  California.  That  and  her 
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pearls  are  taking  her  everywhere.    I  wasn't  going  to  be  outdone,  so  I 
said  father  used  to  sell  bananas  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Bessie.    He  never  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

Pearl.  I  know  he  didn't,  but  I  thought  people  were  getting  rather 
tired  of  the  hardware  store,  and  I  made  a  perfectly  killing  story  out  of 
it.  I  had  a  new  Callot  frock  on  and  I  thought  I  could  manage  the 
bananas. 

Duchesse.    A  most  unpleasant  vegetable.    So  fattening. 

(The  men  come   in.    THORNTON   CLAY,   ARTHUR   FENWICK, 
and  FLEMING.     PEARL  and  BESSIE  get  up.) 

Bessie.   You've  been  a  long  time. 

Duchesse.    Where  is  Tony  ? 

Clay.    He  and  Bleane  are  finishing  their  cigars. 

Duchesse.  Well,  Mr.  Harvey,  are  you  still  enjoying  life  in  Lon- 
don ? 

Clay.  He  should  be.  I've  got  him  invitations  to  all  the  nicest  parties. 
But  he  will  waste  his  time  in  sight-seeing.  The  other  day — Thursday, 
wasn't  it? — I  wanted  to  take  him  to  Hurlingham,  and  he  insisted  on 
going  to  the  National  Gallery  instead. 

Pearl  (smiling).    What  an  outrageous  proceeding  ! 

Fleming.  I  don't  see  that  it  was  any  more  outrageous  for  me  than 
for  you.  I  saw  you  coming  in  just  as  I  was  going  out. 

Pearl.  I  had  a  reason  to  go.  Arthur  Fenwick  has  just  bought  a 
Bronzino,  and  I  wanted  to  see  those  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Duchesse.  I  think  it's  much  more  likely  that  you  had  an  assignation. 
I've  always  heard  it's  a  wonderful  place  for  that.  You  never  meet  any 
of  your  friends,  and  if  you  do  they're  there  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
pretend  not  to  see  you. 

Fleming.    I  certainly  only  went  to  see  the  pictures. 

Clay.  But,  good  heavens,  if  you  want  to  do  that  there's  Christie's, 
and  there  you  will  meet  your  friends. 

Fleming.  I'm  afraid  you'll  never  make  a  man  of  fashion  out  of  me, 
Thornton. 

Clay.  I'm  beginning  to  despair.  You  have  a  natural  instinct  for 
doing  the  wrong  thing.  D'you  know,  the  other  day  I  caught  him  in 
the  act  of  delivering  half  a  bagful  of  letters  of  introduction  ?  I  implored 
him  to  put  them  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Fleming.  I  thought  as  people  had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  them  to 
me,  it  was  only  polite  to  make  use  of  them. 

Clay.  Americans  give  letters  so  carelessly.  Before  you  know  where 
you  are  you'll  know  all  the  wrong  people.  And,  believe  me,  the  wrong 
people  are  very  difficult  to  shake  off. 

Fleming  (amused).   Perhaps  some  of  my  letters  are  to  the  right  people. 

Clay.    Then  they'll  take  no  notice  of  them. 

Fleming.  It  looks  as  though  the  wrong  people  had  better  manners 
than  the  right  ones. 

Clay.  The  right  people  are  rude.  They  can  afford  to  be.  I  was  a 
very  voung  man  when  I  first  came  to  London,  and  I  made  mistakes. 
All  of  us  Americans  make  mistakes.  It  wanted  a  good  deal  of  character 
to  cut  people  who'd  taken  me  about,  asked  me  to  dine,  stay  with  them 
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in  the  country,  and  heaven  knows  what,  when  I  found  they  weren't  the 
sort  of  people  one  ought  to  know. 

Pearl.    Of  course,  one  has  to  do  it. 

Duchesse.  Of  course.  It  shows  that  you  have  a  nice  nature,  Thornton, 
to  worry  yourself  about  it. 

Clay.  I'm  curiously  sentimental.  Another  of  our  American  faults. 
I  remember  when  I'd  been  in  London  two  or  three  years,  I  knew  pretty 
well  every  one  that  was  worth  knowing,  but  I'd  never  been  asked  to  Here- 
ford House.  The  duchess  doesn't  like  Americans,  anyway,  and  she'd 
been  very  disagreeable  about  me  in  particular.  But  I  was  determined 
to  go  to  her  ball.  I  felt  it  wasn't  the  sort  of  function  I  could  afford  to 
be  left  out  of. 

Pearl.   They're  very  dull  balls. 

Clay.  I  know,  but  they're  almost  the  only  ones  you  can't  go  to 
without  an  invitation.  Well,  I  found  out  that  the  Duchess  had  a  widowed 
sister  who  lived  in  the  country  with  her  two  daughters.  Lady  Helen 
Blair.  My  dears,  she  was  a  very  stuffy,  dowdy  woman  of  fifty-five,  and 
her  two  daughters  were  stuffier  and  dowdier  still,  and  if  possible,  older. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  to  London  for  the  season.  I  got 
introduced  to  them,  and  I  laid  myself  out.  I  took  them  to  the  play,  I 
showed  them  round  the  Academy,  I  stood  them  luncheons,  I  gave  them 
cards  for  private  views,  for  a  month  I  worked  like  a  Trojan.  Then  the 
duchess  sent  out  her  invitations,  and  the  Blair  girls  had  half  a  dozen 
cards  for  their  young  men.  I  received  one,  and,  by  George,  I'd  earned 
it.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  got  my  invitation  I  dropped  them,  but  you- 
know  I  felt  quite  badly  about  it. 

Duchesse.    I  expect  they're  used  to  that. 

Clay.  A  strangely  tactless  woman,  Lady  Helen  Blair.  She  wrote  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  offended  about  any  thing  because  I  never  went  near  them. 

Pearl.    I  wish  those  men  would  come,  and  then  we  could  dance. 

Duchesse.  Oh,  that'll  be  charming  !  It's  such  good  exercise,  isn't  it  ?' 
I'm  told  that  you  dance  divinely,  Mr.  Harvey. 

Fleming.    I  don't  know  about  that.    I  dance. 

Duchesse  (to  the  PRINCESS).  Oh,  my  dear,  who  d'you  think  I  danced 
with  the  other  night  ?  (Impressively.}  Ernest. 

Princess.    Oh  ! 

Duchesse.  My  dear,  don't  say,  Oh  !  like  that.  Don't  you  know 
who  Ernest  is  ? 

Pearl.    Ernest  is  the  most  sought-after  man  in  London. 

Princess.   You  don't  mean  the  dancing  master  ? 

Duchesse.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  call  him  that.  He'd  be  furious. 
He  isn't  a  professional.  He  gives  lessons  at  ten  guineas  an  hour,  but 
only  to  oblige.  He's  invited  to  all  the  best  dances. 

Fleming.  One  of  the  things  that  rather  surprised  me  at  balls  was  to 
see  all  these  dancing  masters.  Do  English  girls  like  to  be  pawed  about 
by  Greeks,  Dagoes,  and  Bowery  toughs  ? 

Clay.    You  Americans  who  live  in  America,  you're  so  prudish. 

Duchesse.  Believe  me,  I  would  go  to  any  dance  where  there  was  the 
remotest  chance  of  meeting  Ernest.  It's  a  perfect  dream  to  dance  with 
him.  He  showed  me  a  new  step,  and  I  can't  get  it  quite  right.  I  don't 
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know  what   I   shall  do  if  I   don't  run   across  him   again  very  soon. 

Princess.    But  why  don't  you  let  him  give  you  a  lesson  ? 

Duchesse.  My  dear,  ten  guineas  an  hour  !  I  couldn't  possibly  afford 
that.  I'm  sure  to  meet  him  at  a  dance  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall  get 
a  lesson  for  nothing. 

Pearl.   You  ought  to  make  him  fall  in  love  with  you. 

Duchesse.    Oh,  my  dear,  if  he  only  would  !    But  he's  so  run  after. 
(BLEANE  and  TONY  PAXTON  come  in  from  the  terrace.) 

Duchesse.   At  last ! 

Tony.    We've  been  taking  a  stroll  in  the  garden. 

Pearl.    I  hope  you  showed  him  my  tea-house. 

Bessie.    It's  Pearl's  new  toy.    You  must  be  sure  to  admire  it. 

Pearl.  I'm  very  proud  of  it.  You  know,  George  won't  let  me  do 
anything  here.  He  says  it's  his  house,  and  he  isn't  going  to  have  any 
of  my  muck.  He  won't  even  have  new  chintzes.  Well,  there  was  an  old 
summer-house  just  over  there,  and  it  was  all  worm-eaten  and  horrid 
and  tumble-down,  what  they  call  picturesque,  but  it  was  rather  a 
nice  place  to  go  and  have  tea  in  as  it  had  a  really  charming  view  ; 
I  wanted  to  pull  it  down  and  put  up  a  smart  Japanese  tea-house  instead, 
but  George  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  because,  if  you  please,  his  mother — 
a  peculiarly  plain  woman — used  to  sit  and  sew  there.  Well,  I  bided 
my  time,  and  the  other  day,  when  George  was  in  London,  I  pulled 
down  the  old  summer-house,  got  my  Japanese  tea-house  down  from 
town,  put  it  up,  and  had  everything  finished  by  the  time  George  came 
back  twenty-four  hours  later.  He  very  nearly  had  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
If  he  had  I  should  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Bessie.    Pearl  ! 

Princess.    I  don't  know  why  you've  furnished  it  so  elaborately. 

Pearl.  Well,  I  thought  in  the  hot  weather  I'd  sleep  there  sometimes. 
It'll  be  just  like  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

Fenwick.    These  young  people  want  to  start  dancing,  Pearl. 

Pearl.  Where  would  you  like  to  dance,  in  here  with  the  gramophone, 
or  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  pianola  ? 

Bessie.   Oh,  in  the  drawing-room. 

Pearl.    Let's  go  there  then. 

Bessie  (to  CLAY).    Come  and  help  me  get  the  rolls  out. 

Clay.    Right  you  are. 

(They  go  out,  followed  by  the  DUCHESSE  and  PEARL,  TONY,  FENWICK, 
and  BLEANE.) 


BERNARD  SHAW:  MAN  AND  SUPERMAN 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  (1856)  the  greatest  of  living  dramatists, 
is  the  only  son  of  a  Civil  Servant  and  was  born  at  Dublin.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  literary  career  he  set  out  to  criticise  and  overturn  almost  every  tradition 
cherished  by  society.  He  launched  these  attacks  upon  a  world  from  which  the  war 
had  not  yet  torn  the  veil  of  convention  and  they  were  met  with  a  storm  of  indignation 
and  protest.  But  "  if  you  don't  like  my  preaching  you  must  lump  it.  I  really 
cannot  help  it"  he  says. 

In  the  'nineties,  which  were  distinguished  for  wit  and  brilliant  repartee,  Shaw 
was  a  foremost  Jigure.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  that  group  which  frequented 
the  Cafe  Royal  and  which  included  among  others  Oscar  Wilde,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Max  Beerbohm,  Frank  Harris,  A.  B.  Walkeley  and  Arthur  Symons.  His  jirst 
play,  "  Widower's  Houses  "  appeared  in  1892,  and  was  followed  by  "  Arms  and 
the  Man,"  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,"  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  "  and  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession"  This  last  play  was  banned  at  fast  because  the  subject  it 
discussed — one  of  the  uglier  aspects  of  Capitalist  society — was  considered  indecent. 

In  all  his  plays  Shaw  reveals  a  forceful,  penetrating  mind  and  a  dynamic 
personality.  His  strong  interest  in  Socialism,  a  cause  he  took  up  in  1884  when, 
with  Sidney  Webb  and  Ramsay  MacDonald,  he  helped  to  found  the  Fabian  Society, 
led  him  to  look  at  familiar  social  and  economic  facts  from  a  new  angle  and  to 
challenge  fiercely^  established  beliefs.  Of  recent  years  a  little  of  the  sharpness  of  his 
satire  has  abated — a  change  marked  especially  by  "  St.  Joan  "  his  most  popular 
and  perhaps  his  greatest  play.  "  The  Apple  Cart "  and  "  On  the  Rocks  "  have 
been,  nevertheless,  provocative  of  controversy. 

In  spite  of  his  unpopularity  during  the  Great  War,  Shaw  has  become  a  national, 
even  a  world  Jigure.  His  views  on  every  subject  are  widely  known,  sometimes  laughed 
aty  but  always  considered  and  discussed.  His  value  is  that  he  makes  men  think. 
Of  himself  he  has  said :  "  You  must  take  me  as  I  am,  a  reasonable,  patient, 
consistent,  apologetic,  laborious  person,  with  the  temperament  of  a  schoolmaster 
and  the  pursuits  of  a  vestryman." 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  end  of  "  Man  and  Superman"  a 
play  dedicated  to  A.  B.  Walkeley,  formerly  the  dramatic  critic  of"  The  Times." 
It  shows  Tanner,  the  "  Don  Juan  "  hero,  making  a  last  stand  against  Ann  who, 
in  the  grip  of  the  Life  Force,  is  ready  to  cast  every  scruple  to  the  winds  in  order 
to  obtain  the  husband  she  needs. 

FAREWELL  TO  FREEDOM 

ANN,  alone  with  TANNER,  watches  him  and  waits.  He  makes  an  irresolute 
movement  towards  the  gate  ;  but  some  magnetism  in  her  draws  him  to  her,  a 
broken  man. 

Ann.   Violet  is  quite  right.   You  ought  to  get  married. 
Tanner  [explosively].    Ann  :    I  will  not  marry  you.    Do  you  hear?    I 
won't,  won't,  won't,  won't,  WON'T  marry  you. 
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Ann  [placidly].  Well,  nobody  axd  you,  sir  she  said,  sir  she  said,  sir  she* 
said.  So  that's  settled. 

Tanner.  Yes,  nobody  has  asked  me  ;  but  everybody  treats  the  thing 
as  settled.  It's  in  the  air.  When  we  meet,  the  others  go  away  on  absurd 
pretexts  to  leave  us  alone  together.  Ramsden  no  longer  scowls  at  me  : 
his  eye  beams,  as  if  he  were  already  giving  you  away  to  me  in  church. 
Tavy  refers  me  to  your  mother  and  gives  me  his  blessing.  Straker  openly 
treats  you  as  his  future  employer  :  it  was  he  who  first  told  me  of  it. 

Ann.    Was  that  why  you  ran  away  ? 

Tanner.  Yes,  only  to  be  stopped  by  a  lovesick  brigand  and  run  down 
like  a  truant  schoolboy. 

Ann.  Well,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  married,  you  needn't  be.  [She 
turns  away  from  him  and  sits  down,  much  at  her  ease.] 

Tanner  [following  her] .  Does  any  man  want  to  be  hanged  ?  Yet  men 
let  themselves  be  hanged  without  a  struggle  for  life,  though  they  could 
at  least  give  the  chaplain  a  black  eye.  We  do  the  world's  will,  not  our 
own.  I  have  a  frightful  feeling  that  I  shall  let  myself  be  married  because 
it  is  the  world's  will  that  you  should  have  a  husband. 

Ann.    I  dare  say  I  shall,  some  day. 

Tanner.  But  why  me  ?  me  of  all  men  !  Marriage  is  to  me  apostasy, 
profanation  of  the  sanctuary  of  my  soul,  violation  of  my  manhood,  sale 
of  my  birthright,  shameful  surrender,  ignominous  capitulation,  acceptance 
of  defeat.  I  shall  decay  like  a  thing  that  has  served  its  purpose  and  is 
done  with  ;  I  shall  change  from  a  man  with  a  future  to  a  man  with  a 
past ;  I  shall  see  in  the  greasy  eyes  of  all  the  other  husbands  their  relief 
at  the  arrival  of  a  new  prisoner  to  share  their  ignominy.  The  young  men 
will  scorn  me  as  one  who  has  sold  out  :  to  the  women  I,  who  have  always 
been  an  enigma  and  a  possibility,  shall  be  merely  somebody  else's  property 
— and  damaged  goods  at  that  :  a  second-hand  man  at  best. 

Ann.  Well,  your  wife  can  put  on  a  cap  and  make  herself  ugly  to 
keep  you  in  countenance,  like  my  grandmother. 

Tanner.   So  that  she  may  make  her  triumph  more  insolent  by  publicly 
throwing  away  the  bait  the  moment  the  trap  snaps  on  the  victim  ! 

Ann.  After  all,  though,  what  difference  would  it  make  ?  Beauty 
is  all  very  well  at  first  sight ;  but  who  ever  looks  at  it  when  it  has  been 
in  the  house  three  days  ?  I  thought  our  pictures  very  lovely  when  papa 
bought  them  ;  but  I  haven't  looked  at  them  for  years.  You  never  bother 
about  my  looks  :  you  are  too  well  used  to  me.  I  might  be  the  umbrella 
stand. 

Tanner.   You  lie,  you  vampire  :   you  lie. 

Ann.  Flatterer.  Why  are  you  trying  to  fascinate  me,  Jack,  if  you 
don't  want  to  marry  me  ? 

Tanner.    The  Life  Force.    I  am  in  the  grip  of  the  Life  Force. 

Ann.   I  don't  understand  in  the  least  :   it  sounds  like  the  Life  Guards. 

Tanner.  Why  don't  you  marry  Tavy  ?  He  is  willing.  Can  you  not 
be  satisfied  unless  your  prey  struggles  ? 

Ann  [turning  to  him  as  if  to  let  him  into  a  secret]  Tavy  will  never  marry. 
Haven't  you  noticed  that  that  sort  of  man  never  marries  ? 

Tanner.  What  !  a  man  who  idolises  women  !  Who  sees  nothing  in 
nature  but  romantic  scenery  for  love  duets  !  Tavy,  the  chivalrous,  the 
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faithful,  the  tender-hearted  and  true  !   Tavy  never  marry  !   Why,  he  was 
born  to  be  swept  up  by  the  first  pair  of  blue  eyes  he  meets  in  the  street. 

Ann.  Yes,  I  know.  All  the  same,  Jack,  men  like  that  always  live  in 
comfortable  bachelor  lodgings  with  broken  hearts,  and  are  adored  by 
their  landladies,  and  never  get  married.  Men  like  you  always  get  married. 

Tanner  [smiting  his  brow].  How  frightfully,  horribly  true  !  It  has  been 
staring  me  in  the  face  all  my  life  ;  and  I  never  saw  it  before. 

Ann.  Oh,  it's  the  same  with  women.  The  poetic  temperament's  a 
very  nice  temperament,  very  amiable,  very  harmless  and  poetic,  I  dare 
say  ;  but  it's  an  old  maid's  temperament. 

Tanner.   Barren.  The  Life  Force  passes  it  by. 

Ann.    If  that's  what  you  mean  by  the  Life  Force,  yes. 

Tanner.   You  don't  care  for  Tavy  ? 

Ann  [looking  round  carefully  to  make  sure  that  TAVY  is  not  within  earshot]. 
No. 

Tanner.  And  you  do  care  for  me  ? 

Ann  [rising  quietly  and  shaking  her  Jinger  at  him].  Now,  Jack  !  Behave 
yourself. 

Tanner.    Infamous,  abandoned  woman  !    Devil ! 

Ann.    Boa-constrictor  !    Elephant ! 

Tanner.   Hypocrite  ! 

Ann  [softly].    I  must  be,  for  my  future  husband's  sake. 

Tanner.    For  mine  !     [Correcting  himself  savagely]    I  mean  for  his. 

Ann  [ignoring  the  correction].  Yes,  for  yours.  You  had  better  marry 
what  you  call  a  hypocrite,  Jack.  Women  who  are  not  hypocrites  go 
about  in  rational  dress  and  are  insulted  and  get  into  all  sorts  of  hot 
water.  And  then  their  husbands  get  dragged  in  too,  and  live  in  continual 
dread  of  fresh  complications.  Wouldn't  you  prefer  a  wife  you  could 
depend  on  ? 

Tanner.  No  :  a  thousand  times  no  :  hot  water  is  the  revolutionist's 
element.  You  clean  men  as  you  clean  milk-pails,  by  scalding  them. 

Ann.   Cold  water  has  its  uses  too.   It's  healthy. 

Tanner  [despairingly].  Oh,  you  are  witty  ;  at  the  supreme  moment  the 
Life  Force  endows  you  with  every  quality.  Well,  I  too,  can  be  a  hypocrite. 
Your  father's  will  appointed  me  your  guardian,  not  your  suitor.  I  shall 
be  faithful  to  my  trust. 

Ann  [in  low  siren  tones].  He  asked  me  who  I  would  have  as  my  guardian 
before  he  made  that  will.  I  chose  you  ! 

Tanner.  The  will  is  yours  then  !  The  trap  was  laid  from  the  beginning. 

Ann  [concentrating  all  her  magic].  From  the  beginning — from  our 
childhood — for  both  of  us — by  the  Life  Force. 

Tanner.    I  will  not  marry  you.    I  will  not  marry  you. 

Ann.    Oh,  you  will,  you  will. 

Tanner.    I  tell  you,  no,  no,  no. 

Ann.   I  tell  you,  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Tanner.    No. 

Ann  [coaxing — imploring — almost  exhausted]  Yes,  Before  it  is  too  late  for 
repentance.  Yes. 

Tanner  [struck  by  the  echo  from  the  past].  When  did  all  this  happen 
to  me  before  ?  Are  we  two  dreaming  ? 
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Ann  [suddenly  losing  her  courage,  with  an  anguish  that  she  does  not  conceal] 
No.    We  are  awake  ;    and  you  have  said  no  :    that  is  all. 

Tanner  [brutally].   Well? 

Ann.   Well,  I  made  a  mistake  :   you  do  not  love  me. 

Tanner  [seizing  her  in  his  arms].  It  is  false  :  I  love  you.  The  Life 
Force  enchants  me  :  I  have  the  whole  world  in  my  arms  when  I  clasp 
you.  But  I  am  fighting  for  my  freedom,  for  my  honour,  for  my  self,  one 
and  indivisible. 

Ann.   Your  happiness  will  be  worth  them  all. 

Tanner.   You  would  sell  freedom  and  honour  and  self  for  happiness  ? 

Ann.    It  will  not  be  all  happiness  for  me.    Perhaps  death. 

Tanner  [groaning].  Oh,  that  clutch  holds  and  hurts.  What  have  you 
grasped  in  me  ?  Is  there  a  father's  heart  as  well  as  a  mother's  ? 

Ann.  Take  care,  Jack  :  if  any  one  comes  while  we  are  like  this,  you 
will  have  to  marry  me. 

Tanner.  If  we  two  stood  now  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  I  would  hold 
you  tight  and  jump. 

Ann  [panting,  failing  more  and  more  under  the  strain].  Jack  :  let  me  go. 
I  have  dared  so  frightfully — it  is  lasting  longer  than  I  thought.  Let  me 
go  :  I  can't  bear  it. 

Tanner.   Nor  I.   Let  it  kill  us. 

Ann.  Yes  :  I  don't  care.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  forces.  I  don't  care. 
I  think  I  am  going  to  faint. 

At  this  moment  VIOLET  and  OCTAVTUS  come  from  the  villa  with  MRS. 

WHTTEFIELD,  who  is  wrapped  up  for  driving.    Simultaneously  MALONE  and 

RAMSDEN,  followed  by  MENDOZA  and  STRAKER,  come  in  through  the  little 

gate  in  the  paling.    TANNER  shamefacedly  releases  ANN,  who  raises  her  hand 

giddily  to  her  forehead. 

Malone.   Take  care.   Something's  the  matter  with  the  lady. 

Ramsden.   What  does  this  mean  ? 

Violet  [running  between  ANN  and  TANNER].   Are  you  ill  ? 

Ann  [reeling,  with  a  supreme  effort].  I  have  promised  to  marry  Jack, 
[She  swoons.] 


"  Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares  "l 

POETRY:    "THE  FRAGRANCY  OF  ALL 
HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE" 

By  PAUL  CHADBURNy  B.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxon.) 

A  TRAVELLER  in  post-war  Serbia,  passing  through  a  small 
village  near  nowhere  in  particular,  stopped  to  find  out  what  a 
group  of  persons  which  had  collected  in  the  market-place  was 
doing.  He  saw  on  approaching  that  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
the  object  of  its  attention,  was  a  man  with  a  one-string  fiddle.  The 
fellow  was  evidently  entertaining  the  people  with  a  kind  of  tale,  accom- 
panying it  upon  his  instrument.  Peasants,  children,  storekeepers,  idling 
gossips,  courting  couples  were  listening  enthralled.  The  traveller, 
though  he  did  not  understand  Serbian,  was  able  fairly  accurately  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  recital  on  their  faces.  Though  the  fiddle-bow 
sawed  placidly  over  the  one  string,  the  tale  seemed  to  touch  more  chords 
of  emotion  than  is  customary  in  old  Serbian  songs.  There  was  tragedy 
in  it,  for  a  tear  rolled  off  the  end  of  a  stout  woman's  chin  on  to  her  apron  ; 
and  moments  of  tense  excitement,  in  one  of  which  a  gap-toothed  ancient 
dropped  his  pipe  clattering  on  the  ground  ;  and  some  comedy,  for  the 
entertainer  was  an  excellent  mime  ;  and  incidents  of  love  found  shining 
response  in  the  dark  eyes  of  the  village  belle. 

Supposing  the  tale  to  be  some  national  epic  that  had  been  handed 
down  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  centuries,  the  traveller  asked 
a  German-speaking  butcher  in  the  audience  what  had  been  the  subject 
that  moved  the  villagers  so  visibly,  hazarding  at  the  same  time  a  parallel 
with  the  Nibelungenlied  of  the  Germans.  The  butcher,  a  stolid  man, 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Nibelungenlied,  but 
the  man  with  the  fiddle  was  recounting  the  story  of  his  own  adventures, 
in  marriage,  in  war,  in  prison,  in  love  and  in  his  cups.  The  minstrel 
was  blind,  the  butcher  added,  and  had  to  earn  his  living  somehow. 

PRIMITIVE    POETRY   THAT   FINDS   ECHO   IN   MEN'S   SOULS 

THERE  have  been  many  thousands  of  critics  who  have  written  many 
million  words  about  poetry,  who  have  talked  about  it  and  about, 
mincing  distinctions  fine,  soaring  up  as  high  and  probing  down  as  deep 
as  metaphysics  and  psycho-analysis  will  take  them  ;  yet  none,  probably, 
ever  came  closer  remarking  the  nature  of  poetry  than  did  the  traveller 
in  Serbia.  He  heard  the  rhythmic,  repetitive  flow  of  sound  ;  he  saw 

1  Wordsworth. 
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it  stimulating  response  in  the  people's  emotions,  stirring  their  imagina- 
tions, as  the  tale  found  contact  in  their  own  experience  ;  he  saw  poetry 
in  its  primitive  function,  when  cinemas,  theatres,  books  were  not  yet, 
entertaining  the  listeners  as  a  tale,  moving  them  with  its  crude  music. 

He  understood  poetry  as  it  was  before  being  refined  and  polished 
and  written  down,  when  it  spoke  directly  to  the  emotions,  directly 
through  the  ear  ;  before,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  attained  to  the 
grandeur  of  Paradise  Lost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  before  it  had  become 
emasculate,  either  simulating  passion,  or  eschewing  passion  altogether, 
caught  up  in  an  intellectual  labyrinth,  inviting  the  reader  there  without 
a  guiding  thread.  He  heard  poetry  before  it  had  become  a  grandee 
with  a  noble  heritage,  when  it  was  a  handy  man,  more  of  a  craftsman 
than  an  artist,  its  business  taking  it  from  the  king's  court  to  the  village 
street ;  when  it  went  among  all  and  sundry,  hawking  a  more  heroic 
world  to  those  who  knew  no  more  of  life  than  a  bean  field  and  a  cottage 
hearth,  a  field  to  hoe  and  a  dinner  to  cook. 

The  function  of  poetry  remains.  It  must  still  to-day  present  a 
more  heroic  world — yet  heroic  not  in  the  sense  that  it  falsifies  life,  but 
in  the  sense  that  it  fulfils  life,  bringing  to  concrete  expression  what  was 
previously  but  vaguely  felt,  deepening  experience,  charming  the  whole 
man  to  life,  awaking  potentialities,  equipping  the  spirit  with  the  weapons 
of  Blake's  invocation  : 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold  ! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire  ! 
Bring  me  my  spear  !    O  clouds  unfold  ! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire  ! 

Poetry  evolves  with  life,  refining  its  expression  as  our  experiences  become 
more  varied,  yet  the  poet  to-day  must  induce  a  corresponding  response 
from  the  modern,  urbanised  man  as  did  that  fiddling  Serbian  "  Gouslar  " 
from  the  primitive  villagers.  And  that  is  the  problem  of  the  modern 
poet. 

HOW    TO   RECOGNIZE   A    GOOD    POEM 

How  can  a  good  poem  be  distinguished  from  a  bad  one  ?  Only  by 
taste,  and  taste  comes  through  reading  and  experience.  We  must 
understand  a  poem  before  we  can  judge  it  ;  and  before  we  can  under- 
stand it  we  must  have  prepared  a  place  in  our  minds — or  it  may  be 
in  the  heart  or  the  imagination,  or  all  together — to  receive  the  experience 
expressed.  Appreciation  of  poetry  begins  with  response  in  the  reader. 
If  the  writer  cannot  evoke  this,  one  of  the  alternatives  must  be  true  : 
either  he  cannot  communicate  his  experience  and  is  no  poet,  or  the 
reader,  through  lack  of  experience  or  unfamiliarity  with  the  poetic 
medium,  is  himself  at  fault.  Poetry  is  "  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy  of 
all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions  "  and  a  man 
must  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  culture  before  poetry  will  begin 
to  affect  him  at  all.  The  more  variously  and  intensely  one  has  experienced 
.life — though  this  does  not  mean  after  the  fashion  of  the  hero  in  the 
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novelette,  "  going  everywhere  and  doing  everything  " — the  more  poetry 
will  one  be  able  to  appreciate  ;  conversely,  the  more  one  brings  poetry 
to  the  illumination  and  enrichment  of  life,  the  more  intensely  will  one 
live. 

A  great  mistake  in  education  even  to-day  is  that  poetry  is  put  before 
us  in  schools — and  sometimes  not  only  put  before  us,  but  crammed 
most  roughly  into  us — which  we  have  not  yet  the  stomachs,  as  it  were, 
to  digest,  much  less  to  appreciate.  Some  of  us  came  instinctively  at 
school  to  substitute  the  word  rep.  (an  abbreviation  of  repetition]  for 
poetry  ;  it  was  something  to  vomit  forth  by  the  line — frequently  as  a 

Punishment.  No  wonder  we  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  we  were  able. 
t  would  have  been  better  had  we  been  left  to  find  it  out  for  ourselves, 
rejecting  what  we  could  not  possibly  understand  at  that  time.  It 
would  have  been  easier  then,  step  by  step,  as  our  experience  grew, 
to  have  returned  to  poetry  and  made  our  appreciation  as  individual 
as  our  lives,  fashioning  both  together.  It  is  better  that  a  child  should 
be  put  in  the  way  of  mere  jingles  which  it  can  understand  than  confronted 
with  a  masterpiece  which  presents  a  blank  to  its  understanding. 

"  I  know  what  I  like,  but  I  don't  know — and  I  don't  care — why," 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  ruminating  ox.  The  intelligent  person  does 
question  why  from  the  moment  he  begins  to  take  notice  of  things  ; 
and  when,  if  ever,  his  interest  is  awakened  in  poetry,  he  will  naturally 
wish  to  know  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  its  various  forms,  something 
about  the  great  poets'  lives  and  what  the  critics  have  written.  There 
are  those,  it  is  true,  who  go  to  watch  a  cricket  match  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  game,  content  to  be  looking  at  something  in  company  and 
shouting  something  in  cheerful  or  threatening  chorus  ;  just  as  there 
are  old  gentlemen  in  the  pavilion  to  whom  every  stroke  is  but  a  poor 
imitation  of  some  other  made  long  since  by  a  defunct  batsman.  The 
average  man  is  satisfied  to  know  sufficient  about  the  game  to  appreciate 
all  its  points. 

SOURCES   OF   POETRY   THAT   ARE   STRANGELY   DIVERSE 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  person  whose  attitude  one  towards  the  other 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  Dickens's  female 
characters  :  "  I  despise  him  and  I  pity  his  ignorance."  In  their  extreme 
examples  the  two  kinds  might  meet  in  Whitehall — only  while  the 
representative  of  the  one  kind  would  be  sitting  at  his  desk,  quietly, 
efficiently,  unquestioningly  carrying  out  orders  from  above,  breathing 
in  sustenance  from  established  authority,  his  opposite  would  be  in  a 
cellar  underneath,  intent  to  blow  up  Whitehall  and  all  it  stands  for. 
Either  of  these  two  kinds  of  man  may  occasionally,  as  circumstances 
dictate,  become  a  poet.  Then  the  first  kind  will  be  dubbed  by  the 
critics  a  classicist  :  that  is  to  say,  a  poet  who  employs  conventional 
verse  forms,  whose  subjects  have  stood  the  test  of  general  approval — 
he  will  be  a  poet,  in  short,  who  takes  both  the  matter  and  form  of  his 
poetry  from  outside  ;  a  poet  who  does  not  question  the  established  order 
of  things.  The  other,  the  romantic,  takes  his  subject  from  inside — in 

fact,  his  ego  is  his  subject  ;   its  discontents,  its  loneliness,  its  aspirations 
M.L.  G 
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towards  a  better  dispensation,  its  revolt  against  an  unsympathetic 
society. 

Classicism  and  romanticism  are  terms  which  serve  to  denote  a 
predominating  tendency  in  an  age  or  in  an  individual  ;  yet  all  poets 
have  something  of  both  kinds  in  them,  and  the  greatest  poet  of  all, 
Shakespeare,  effects  such  an  equipoise  that  he  eludes  classification  by 
either  term. 

THE  MANY  FORMS  OF  POETIC  EXPRESSION 

T)OETRY  is  not  exclusive  as  some  aesthetes  would  make  out.  It  has 
A  in  its  time  put  itself  to  many  uses  ;  it  has  been  an  entertainer,  providing 
the  theatre  with  plays,  and  before  that,  castle  halls  and  the  country- 
side with  stirring  tales  ;  it  has  been  an  instructor  with  text-book  and 
rod,  laying  down  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line  and  castigating 
the  abuses  of  an  age  with  satire.  And  besides  these  three  types — 
narrative,  dramatic  and  didactic  and  satirical  poetry — there  is  lyrical 
poetry,  or  the  spontaneous  song.  This  fourth  type,  of  equal  antiquity 
with  the  others,  is  pure  poetry.  That  is  to  say,  that  while  poetry  served 
to  entertain,  to  teach  and  to  correct,  while  it  entered  these  spheres  in 
the  course,  as  it  were,  of  its  professional  career,  its  exclusive  domain 
where  no  other  medium — not  the  prose  play,  the  essay,  the  novel,  the 
popular  treatise,  the  cinema — may  intrude,  is  the  lyric. 

Since  poetry  is  conditioned  by  the  times,  it  may  yet  express  itself 
in  popular  drama,  as  it  did  in  the  Elizabethan  age  ;  events  may  occur 
productive  of  another  great  epic  like  the  Chanson  de  Roland  ;  there  seems 
no  reason  why  a  great  satirical  poem  should  not  be  written  to-day — 
in  fact,  considerable  cause  for  it  to  be  written.  Yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  genuine  poetry,  with  the  invasion  of  its  other  spheres  by 
new  modes  of  expression,  tends  to-day  to  express  itself  more  frequently 
in  the  lyrical  type. 

The  rudely  scanned  tale  of  the  Serbian  wandering  minstrel  was  an 
early  kind  of  narrative  poetry.  This  kind  consists  of  a  recital  of  loosely 
connected  adventures.  Alliteration — similarity  of  vowel  sound  within 
the  line — and  a  rough  rhythm  served  to  set  up  the  necessary  beat  ; 
and  the  scantiness  of  music  in  the  language  was  frequently  supplemented 
by  an  instrument. 

Another  type  of  narrative  poetry  is  the  ballad.  This  tells  a  tale  in 
a  manner  more  vivid,  episodic  and  direct  than  the  former  kind.  There 
is  a  dramatic  unity  condensing  it  ;  it  presents  one  incident,  generally 
a  tragic  one.  The  unity  and  the  dramatic  effect  is  often  increased  by 
a  phrase  repeated  in  each  stanza. 

A  third  sort  of  narrative  poem  is  the  epic.  This,  a  detailed  account 
of  heroic  battle  in  verse,  is  a  rare  kind.  The  framework  is  large  ;  to 
fill  it  in  figures  are  required  of  mythical  or  semi-mythical  proportions  ; 
heroes  there  must  be  and  faiths  and  loyalties  which  would  appear 
incongruous  in  most  settings,  most  of  all  modern  ones.  Epics  belong 
to  the  ingenuous  ages,  to  the  first  dawn  of  a  civilisation  ;  they  are 
closely  related  to  the  early  ballads,  from  a  fusion  of  which  some  believe 
them  to  have  been  composed.  Though  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  generally 
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described  as  an  epic,  it  is  very  far  removed  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or 
the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Later  ages  have  amused  themselves  by  composing 
burlesque  epics,  obtaining  an  effect  by  recounting  trivial  events  in  the 
grand  manner.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  the  most  famous  poem  of  this 
sort.  Pope  was  also  the  chief  exponent  of  didactic  and  satirical  poetry. 
The  first  aims  to  instruct  the  age  through  poetical  precept,  the  second 
to  correct  it  through  poetical  criticism  or  ridicule. 

MOMENTS    OF    VISION    VOICED    IN    SONG 

np*HE  lyric  is  the  poetical  expression  of  a  mood  ;  a  lark's  flight  upwards 
1  and  its  song.  It  may  be  an  ode,  it  may  be  cadenced  poetry  without 
metre  or  rhyme — it  is  a  song  all  the  same,  an  ecstasy  of  flight,  momentary 
as  moods  are,  as  moments  of  vision.  No  poet  could  keep  it  up  long. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  among  them  the  American  poet  and  critic, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  have  maintained  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  poetry, 
that  anything  prolonged  must  inevitably  sink  to  a  lower  plane.  This  is 
not  altogether  true,  though  ;  there  is  in  a  long  poem  such  as  Paradise 
Lost  a  harmony  of  part  answering  to  part  and  note  to  note  which 
fulfils  the  poetic  conception  of  the  whole,  elevating  it  to  the  highest 
realms  of  poetry. 

Some  of  the  finest  English  lyrical  poetry  has  expressed  itself  in  the 
ode.  This  is  a  poem — in  its  finest  English  examples — which,  besides 
being  the  expression  of  a  mood  or  a  moment  of  vision,  is  toned  with  some 
philosophical  concept  or  reflection  which  requires  graver,  slower 
movement  interrupting  the  sharp  flight  of  lyrical  impulse.  The  best 
English  odes  have  not  only  a  keen,  soaring  ecstacy,  but  a  serene  con- 
templative splendour  too,  as  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality.  The  ode,  which  was  taken  from  the  classical  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  has  not  in  English  poetry  preserved  its  original 
strict  form.  English  poetry  cannot  be  restrained  within  classical  bounds, 
and  "  ode  "  has  come  to  mean  not  so  much  a  form,  as  a  kind  of  lyrical 
poetry. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  ALL  TRUE  POETRY 

THE  form  of  poetry  is  dictated  by  the  poetic  impulse  ;  is  inseparable 
from  it.  The  difference  between  poetry  and  verse  is  that  with  the 
latter  the  form  is  imposed  from  without,  words  being  turned  as  elegantly 
within  it  as  taste,  wit,  learning,  grace  and  every  attribute  save  only 
the  poetic  impulse  can  devise.  The  more  complicated  the  form,  the  less 
likely  is  deep  emotion  to  express  itself  in  it.  The  purest  poetry  is  generally 
the  simplest  in  expression.  But  if  the  form  is  simple,  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  easy  to  employ.  The  more  artificial  aids  one  uses,  the  more  artful 
systems  of  rhymes,  rhythms,  alliterations  (which  may  be  sophisticated  as 
well  as  primitive),  the  more  easily  is  one  able  to  persuade  oneself— 
and  possibly  others  too — that  it  is  not  prose  one  is  writing.  The  two 
forms  which  appear  to  be  the  most  simple  of  all,  but  which  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  difficult  to  employ  successfully  are  cadenced  poetry  and 
blank  verse. 
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Cadenced  poetry  (sometimes  miscalled  "free  verse")  has  been  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  though  twentieth  century  poets — especially 
in  America — have  done  much  to  bring  it  back  into  repute  and  dispel 
the  illusion  that  poetry  must  be  metrical,  that  is,  divided  into  a  set 
number  of  feet  with  the  stress  falling  regularly.  The  form  of  cadenced 
poetry  has  no  objective  existence  like  that  of  metrical  poetry  ;  it  is 
peculiar  to  every  subject  expressed  by  it ;  its  rhythm  is  the  rhythm  of  a 
stream  flowing  over  its  bed,  its  stresses  as  the  jutting  stones. 

A  good  explanation  of  cadenced  verse  is  given  in  a  manifesto  of  a 
group  of  English  and  American  poets  writing  just  previous  to  the  war. 
"  We  attach  the  term,"  they  write,  "  to  all  that  increasing  amount  of 
writing  whose  cadence  is  more  marked,  more  definite,  and  closer  knit 
than  that  of  prose,  but  which  is  not  so  violently  nor  so  obviously  accented 
as  the  so-called  '  regular  verse.'  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
cadenced  verse  is  modern.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  metrical  verse  and 
has  been  constantly  employed  in  English  poetry,  though  not  so  copiously 
as  metrical  verse.  The  following  stanza  by  W.  E.  Henley  is  in  cadenced 
verse  : 

So  be  my  passing  ! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 

My  wages  taken  and  in  my  heart 

Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene 

Death. 


I 


THE    SHAPES   INTO   WHICH    OUR   POETRY   FALLS 

N  metrical  poetry  the  line  is  composed  upon  an  objective  system  of 
scansion.  The  poet,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  choose  this  deliberately, 
but  his  poetic  experience  flows  into  one  of  a  number  of  established 
forms,  whichever  one  may  best  express  it.  The  line  most  frequently 
used  in  English  poetry  contains  five  feet  of  two  syllables,  the  second 
being  stressed  (the  iambic  pentameter).  This  may  be  rhymed  with 
the  next  succeeding  line  (heroic  couplet)  or  it  may  be  unrhymed  (blank 
verse)  ;  and  there  are  many  other  rhyme  arrangements  of  which  the 
most  notable  is  the  Spenserian  stanza  used  in  the  Faerie  Queene.  The 
metrical  line  may,  of  course,  be  composed  of  any  reasonable  number 
of  feet — three  to  six  is  the  normal  range — and  analysis  will  yield  all 
kinds  of  other  variations  too,  which  may  be  found  in  any  manual  of 
prosody.  H.  W.  Fowler's  Modern  English  Usage  furnishes  as  succinct  an 
account  as  any  under  the  entry  Technical  Terms. 

Metrical  poetry  is  not  only  distinguished  according  to  line,  but 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  lines  within  the  stanza  and  stanzas 
within  the  poem.  Many  of  the  more  complicated  of  these  forms  derive 
from  France  and  Italy  and,  however  well  adapted  for  foreign  languages, 
are  more  likely  to  produce  verse  in  English  than  poetry  ;  in  English 
they  do  not  suggest  themselves  as  a  medium  for  expressing  deep  poetic 
experience.  Of  these  complicated  forms  only  the  sonnet  has  constantly 
furnished  a  medium  for  the  purest  English  poetry  since  the  form  was 
first  introduced  into  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  ballade  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  old  English  ballad,  which 
is  a  kind,  not  a  form,  of  poetry)  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  form,  as  the 
entire  poem,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  lines,  or  more,  must  be  composed 
on  three  or  four  rhymes.  Rossetti's  translation  of  Villon's  Ballade  des  dames 
du  temps  jadis  is  a  modified  ballade  with  a  fresh  set  of  rhymes  to  each  verse. 
The  form  was  not  used  in  England  after  the  sixteenth  century  until  it 
was  re-introduced  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Swinburne,  Henley 
and  Andrew  Lang.  The  same  poets  employed  with  much  adroitness 
the  rondeau  and  villanelle,  more  arduous  forms  even  than  the  ballade, 
for  besides  a  limited  number  of  rhymes,  certain  lines  must  recur  in  set 
places  throughout  the  poem. 

CHAUCER:  THE  GOOD  COMPANION 

rnpHE  essence  of  life  which  is  the  inspiration  of  poetry  flows  continually 
1  through  all  civilised  peoples,  as  it  flows  through  all  civilised  persons. 
Poetry  is  latent  everywhere.  Then,  suddenly,  in  some  nation,  in  classical 
Greece,  Rome  or  renaissance  Italy,  it  bursts  forth.  The  poetic  impulse 
working  upon  the  stream  of  human  experience  is  like  the  mills  beside 
the  Nile  which  convey  water  over  the  land,  fertilising  it.  So  does  poetry 
enrich  a  civilisation,  entering  back  into  the  people's  consciousness 
whence  it  arose,  rejoining  the  essence  of  life,  mingling  inseparably  with 
it.  When  the  bright  stream  has  fallen  back  from  the  minds  of  Sappho, 
Catullus,  Dante,  subsequent  poets,  perhaps  in  other  lands,  in  France 
or  England,  take  it  up  and  transmute  it  afresh. 

Moses,  when  he  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  carried  with 
him  a  branch  of  the  vine,  as  Noah  took  a  sprig  with  him  in  the  ark. 
The  wine  that  Solomon  drank  in  Palestine  had  all  the  suns  of  Egypt 
in  it.  So  with  poetry  ;  it  is  conveyed  from  land  to  land,  but  its  essence 
is  the  original  essence,  the  pulsing  flood  of  human  experience.  When 
friction  had  ceased  between  Saxon  and  Norman  in  England,  when  a 
literary  expression  had  been  forged  out  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  languages, 
a  man  arose  who  diverted  the  western  tradition  of  poetry  into  England 
and  started  a  native  tradition  unparalleled  in  any  other  civilisation. 

A  heterogeneous  collection  of  persons  bound  for  Canterbury  on 
pilgrimage  met  one  spring  day  six  hundred  years  ago  at  the  Tabard 
Inn,  Southwark,  the  point  of  departure.  Among  them  was  a  burly, 
merry-eyed,  but  rather  pensive  man,  a  mixture  of  the  bon  viveur  and  the 
scholar  ;  unobtrusive  and  unassuming.  No  highbrow,  but  such  as  the 
miller,  the  cook  and  the  shipman  could  ride  with  in  undisturbed  levity. 
Yet  a  reserved  man  too,  often  lost  in  abstraction,  as  though,  in  the 
words  of  the  innkeeper,  who  was  evidently  uninterested  in  the  im- 
material, he  were  watching  the  ground  for  sight  of  a  hare.  This  man 
was  Chaucer,  with  the  exception  only  of  Shakespeare,  of  all  English 
poets  the  one  with  the  deepest  and  widest  understanding  of  his  fellows, 
the  shrewdest,  most  humorous  observation  of  them. 

Chaucer,  pre-eminently,  was  able  to  look  at  life  "  steadily  and  as  a 
whole  ;  "  he  saw  it  all — beauty  and  ugliness,  nobility  and  villainy, 
the  humour  and  the  pathos  ;  he  wore  no  spectacles  tinted  rose  or 
yellow  ;  he  was  no  aesthete,  no  exquisite  versifier,  no  mystic  or  dyspeptic 
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poet  ;  first  and  above  all  he  was  a  man,  a  very  English  man.  His  idea 
of  happiness — had  he  ever  troubled  about  definitions — might  well  have 
been  '  to  live  throughout  the  whole  range  of  one's  faculties  and 
sensibilities."  He  had  his  position  in  society,  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  state 
official  ;  nor  did  he  devote  all  his  spare  time  to  study  and  to  the  writing 
of  poetry.  "  When  the  month  of  May  is  come,"  he  said,  "  and  I  hear 
the  birds  sing,  and  see  the  flowers  springing  up,  farewell  then  to  my  book 
and  to  my  devotion  (to  reading). 


THE  GREATEST  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  IN  POETRY 


"IT7E  left  the  pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  in  order  that  we  might  consider 
W  the  only  one  of  them  whose  likeness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  most 
famous  portrait  gallery  in  English  poetry —  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  All  English  society  is  there,  the  types  that  are  in  Shakespeare, 
Fielding,  Dickens,  Hardy,  as  they  are  still  to-day,  though  the  advance 
of  civilisation  has  smoothed  out  the  rugged  proportions  somewhat. 
There  goes  riding  the  English  gentleman,  the  "  vary  parfit  gen  til 
knight."  There  is  the  Wife  of  Bath,  a  full-blooded,  generous  creature, 
five  times  married.  As  the  Clerke  of  Oxenford  personifies  the  poet's 
love  of  the  intellectual  life,  and  the  country  parson  stands  for  his 
veneration  for  morality,  simplicity  and  truth,  so  the  Wife  of  Bath  is  the 
incarnation  of  another  tenet  of  Chaucer's  creed  :  the  joyous  acceptance 
of  the  physical  life. 

Although  Chaucer's  satire,  mellowed  by  fellowship  with  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men,  is  never  bitter,  although  he  laughs  and  does 
not  sneer,  no  trait  of  vanity,  hypocrisy,  pettiness  escapes  him,  no  human 
foible — be  it  the  Summoner's  garrulity  in  the  Latin  tongue  (of  which 
he  knew  but  a  few  poor  phrases)  after  he  had  fuddled  himself  with  wine, 
or  the  pretensions  to  gentility  of  the  nun,  who  "  at  mete  wel  y- taught 
.  .  .  leet  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  fall,  ne  wette  hir  fingres  in  hir  sauce 
depe."  Nor  does  he  spare  himself,  but  records  how  the  host  rallied 
him  on  his  waist  measurement  :  "  He  (Chaucer)  in  the  waast  is  shape 
as  wel  as  I  ;  this  were  no  popet  in  an  arm  t'  enbrace."  There  could 
be  no  surer  proof  of  Chaucer's  humanity  than  this. 

THE    MUSE    THAT   SLEPT    FOR   A    HUNDRED    YEARS 

AFTER  Chaucer  a  dark  period  supervened  in  English  poetry.  It  was 
as  though  chanticleer  had  made  a  mistake  about  the  dawn,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  the  Elizabethan  awakening. 
During  that  time,  however,  enlightenment  was  coming  in  other  ways. 
Classical  literature  which  had  lain  unregarded  for  so  many  centuries 
flooded  into  the  west  ;  it  "  rose  like  a  shining  cloud  on  the  horizon 
of  a  world  dark  with  monkish  superstition  and  narrow-mindedness." 
Equally  important  for  poetry  was  the  invention  of  the  printing  press. 
Literature,  preserved  hitherto  in  manuscript  and  accessible  only  to  a 
few  men  of  learning,  could  be  enjoyed  by  all  educated  people. 

Prior  to  the  invention,  popular  poetry  had  perforce  been  composed 
for  the  ear  ;  it  had  been  preserved  passing  from  memory  to  memory 
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and  was  in  consequence  rudely  rhythmical  rather  than  metrical. 
The  printing  press  made  it  possible  to  introduce  a  refinement  into 
English  poetry  which  it  lacked,  to  make  an  instrument  fitted  to  produce 
that  veritable  diapason  of  notes  sounded  by  the  later  Elizabethan  and 
Caroline  poets. 

While  the  Renaissance  was  still  preparing,  in  the  dark  preceding 
the  Elizabethan  dawn,  a  single  poet  stepped  forth  in  England  (in 
Scotland  the  times  were  not  so  lean  :  William  Dunbar  was  writing  and 
a  number  of  other  poets)  and  castigated  the  corruption  of  the  age. 
John  Skelton  is  an  anomaly  ;  the  ugly  duckling  of  English  poetry,  he 
might  be  called.  Though  Skelton  was  not  without  fame  in  his  own  day, 
succeeding  generations  looked  upon  him  as  an  uncouth,  negligible 
rhymster,  unworthy  the  critic's  notice,  and  even  painful  to  it.  Then  at 
last,  five  hundred  years  after  his  birth,  his  poetry  was  discovered  and 
acclaimed  by  a  generation — that  which  had  gone  through  the  Great 
War — in  whose  consciousness  Skelton's  bitter  rage  found  response. 

Skelton  is  sour,  realistic,  wilfully  rugged  ;  his  short  lines  rush  along 
to  a  rattle  of  rough  rhyme.  His  poem  The  Tunnyng  of  Elynour  Rummynge 
is  like  a  scene  depicted  by  Rowlandson,  the  eighteenth-century  cari- 
caturist ;  no  gross  detail  is  spared.  But  there  is  humour  and  close 
observation  of  life  in  it.  Skelton  can  also  write  with  a  curious  quaint 
tenderness,  as  in  his  elegy  upon  Philip  Sparrow.  There  are  no  poetic 
graces  in  Skelton,  but  there  is  fierce  rage,  that  "  savage  indignation  " 
which  is  Swift's  greatness.  Skelton  is  genuine. 

POETRY  UNDER  A  COURTLY  INFLUENCE 

Two  poets  heralded  the  Tudor  age — Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  They  were  men  who  had  travelled  extensively 
on  the  continent  and  who  had  learnt  much  from  the  elegance  of  foreign 
models.  They  brought  a  courtly  refinement  into  English  poetry.  Their 
theme  was  most  frequently  love,  their  treatment  of  it  gallant  and 
sophisticated.  It  was  chamber  music  they  played,  sweet,  slender,  exquisite. 
Surrey  it  was  who  first  used  blank  verse  in  English,  establishing  a  medium 
which  Marlowe  was  later  to  employ  in  drama.  There  is  a  story  about 
Surrey  that  he  was  arrested  for  shooting  bolts  from  a  cross-bow  into  the 
windows  of  sleeping  burghers.  When  questioned  about  this,  he  replied 
he  had  thought  it  fit  to  warn  complacent  citizens  of  the  divine  wrath  to 
come  if  they  did  not  mend  their  ways. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt  were  the  most  notable  contributors  to  TotteFs 
Miscellany,  an  anthology  of  contemporary  lyrics  which  appeared  in 
1557.  With  the  publication  of  this  collection  English  poetry  entered 
upon  a  course  of  splendour  and  profusion  which  has  continued,  with 
periodic  abatement,  to  the  present  day. 

While  the  Elizabethan  seamen  were  sailing  out  in  search  of  new 
conquests  and  new  continents  ;  while  the  lyricists — many  of  them 
soldiers — were  composing  their  courtly  songs  with  the  facility  born  of 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  age,  Edmund  Spenser  was  exploring 
continents  of  a  very  different  kind  and  writing  his  stanzas  in  a  manner 
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all  his  own.  As  Chaucer  is  a  poet  of  this  world,  counting  nothing  in 
everyday  life  too  insignificant  for  his  tale,  so  Spenser  is  a  poet  of  the 
world  of  the  imagination,  a  poet  of  fairyland.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  "  the  love  of  beauty,  not  of  truth,  is  the  moving  spring  and  guiding 
principle  of  his  mind  and  imagination."  His  fancy  travelled  among  the 
regions  of  the  old  romances,  and  the  sensuous  apprehension  of  his 
language  charmed  the  radiance  of  pure  poetic  life  into  places  that 
would,  but  for  him,  have  remained  for  ever  desolate  realms  of  superstition, 
cluttered  up  with  a  jumble  of  antiquated  myth  and  legend. 


WS, 


WHY   WE    READ   THE        FAERIE    QUEENE 

do  not  read  The  Faerie  Queene  for  its  allegory — a  veritable  maze 
in  which  the  same  characters  symbolise  different  qualities  and 
represent  different  historical  personages  from  book  to  book  ;  we  read 
it,  in  the  words  of  another  poet,  Leigh  Hunt  : 

...  do  we  wish,  out  of  the  common  sun, 
To  lay  a  wounded  heart  in  leafy  rest, 
And  dream  of  things  far  off  and  healing. 

We  read  Spenser  for  the  sweet,  subtle  harmonies  of  his  stanzas,  for  the 
vivid  imagery  and  rich  colouring  of  his  language  ;  we  read  him  so 
that  our  imagination  may  dwell  among  his  scenes,  may  loiter  in  the 
Bower  of  Bliss  or  be  witness  of  the  procession  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
If  "  very  few  and  very  weary,  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the 
Blatant  Beast"  (the  last  episode  in  the  huge  unfinished  romance),  there 
are  many  who  return  to  Spenser  again  and  again,  for  he  has  the 
power  to  bring  to  life,  in  all  minds  that  will  submit  themselves  to  his 
magic,  the  fabric  of  a  vision  most  men  have  left  behind  in  their  child- 
hood, a  vision  which  may  be  baseless  in  the  sense  that  subsequent 
experience  has  put  foundations  elsewhere,  but  which  for  all  that  is  as 
real  as  any  of  those  dreams  of  national  conquest  that  sent  Spenser's 
contemporaries  forth  across  the  seas. 

GENIUS   THAT   DEFIES   DEFINITION 

IN  Shakespeare  all  poetic  experience  before  and  after  him  seems  to 
have  been  resumed  and  recreated  with  a  roundness  and  finality 
placing  him  beyond  classification.  The  world  is  there,  and  who  should 
classify  the  world  who  knows  no  others  ?  Shakespeare  has  flowed  into 
his  subjects  and  characters,  identifying  himself  with  them  so  completely 
in  their  myriad  variety,  so  far  transcending  any  one  type  of  experience, 
that  he  seems  to  be  equal  with  nature  itself.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  dramatist,  working  in  the  medium  where  his  genius 
found  its  complete  mature  expression  ;  where  there  is  no  chord  of 
the  human  emotions  he  has  not  touched,  no  secret  place  of  the  heart 
he  has  not  revealed  ;  where  the  language  is  as  rich,  as  colourful  and  as 
various  as  the  thought,  a  vocabulary  seemingly  limitless  in  its  resources, 
as  perfectly  expressive  of  Lear  thundering  back  the  storm  as  of  Ariel's 
delicate  singing. 
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For  some  time,  as  the  poetic  profusion  of  the  Elizabethans  underwent 
the  scrutiny  of  eighteenth-century  classical  taste,  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
and  narrative  poems  (Venus  and  Adonis,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece),  together 
with  the  lyrical  fragments  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  (only  two  of  which  are  certainly  Shakespeare's)  were  considered 
very  small  beer.  One  editor  wrote  in  a  preface  to  The  Works  :  "  We 
have  not  reprinted  the  sonnets,  etc..  of  Shakespeare  because  the  strongest 
act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers 
into  their  service.  Had  Shakespeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these, 
his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has 
conferred  on  that  of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant 
sonneteer." 

Though  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  unequal,  taken  together  they 
represent  the  finest  collection  in  the  language.  The  identity  of  the 
"  fair  youth  "  who  inspired  one  series  and  of  the  "  dark  lady  "  to  whom 
the  rest  were  written  will  never  be  known.  There  may  have  been  a 
number  of  fair  youths  and  several  dark  women.  The  identities  are 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  the  spiritual  biography  emerging 
from  the  poems.  There  is  revealed  in  them — though  one  must  juggle 
with  the  order,  for  they  are  not  all  arranged  chronologically — a  voyage 
of  the  soul,  the  soul  of  a  man  possessed  of  a  power  of  intellect  and  a 
depth  of  passion  that  were  afterwards  to  express  themselves  in  such 
tragedies  as  Lear  and  Othello. 

The  sonnets  are  no  elegant  compositions  of  a  young  gallant  or  an 
old  rhymster  ;  they  really  are  "  passions,"  as  an  affected  contemporary 
called  the  affected  productions  of  Thomas  Watson  ;  passions  at  grips 
with  an  intellect  which  will  accept  them  only  when  they  are  directed 
towards  ideal  beauty.  The  same  conflict  brought  to  birth  the  superb 
imagery  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  a  poem  that  for  vigour  of  language  and 
vividness  of  pictorial  representation  has  few  equals.  There  is  such  close- 
packed,  such  rich  imagery  in  it  that  the  imagination  labours  to  apprehend 
the  rapid  sequence.  The  combat  between  intellect  and  passion  never 
ceases  in  these  poems — The  Passionate  Pilgrim  might  well  have  served  as 
tide  to  them  all.  Not  until  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays,  perhaps,  did 
the  restless  contention  cease  ;  when  he  became  identified  completely 
with  his  creation. 

CONFLICT   BETWEEN    PAGAN   AND    SPIRITUAL   BEAUTY 

'TpHE  note  of  passion,  comparatively  rare  in  English  poetry,  is  heard 
1  also  in  John  Donne,  Shakespeare's  junior  by  nine  years.  Donne's 
conflict  was  essentially  the  same  as  Shakespeare's  ;  it  was  a  conflict 
between  a  pagan  insistence  of  the  senses  to  realise  physical  beauty  and 
an  equally  strong  aspiration  of  the  spirit  beyond  such  a  fulfilment, 
towards  ideal  beauty.  Donne  sought  the  resolution  of  his  problem  in 
the  Church.  The  young  courtier,  who  had  brought  in  his  first  poems 
such  a  depth  of  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  senses'  riot,  became  in  middle 
age  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's.  Sermons  and  religious  poems  took  the  place 
of  love  poetry.  But  the  struggle  was  never  quieted. 

In  the  twentieth  century  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  poetical  development 
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bears  some  affinity  with  that  of  Donne,  has  written  of  him  : 

Donne,  I  suppose,  was  such  another 
Who  found  no  substitute  for  sense  .  .  . 

All  his  life  Donne  was  striving  to  discover  that  substitute.  The  nearest 
he  attained  to  a  conception  of  love  satisfying  to  both  sides  of  his  nature 
is  expressed  in  his  most  famous  poem,  The  Ecstasy.  Two  lovers  are  re- 
clining on  a  bank  of  violets.  The  platonic  communion  of  their  souls  is 
described  : 

And  whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there, 

We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay  ; 
All  day,  the  same  our  postures  were, 
And  we  said  nothing,  all  the  day. 

But  the  poet  suggests  finally  that  this  is  not  enough,  that  unless  the 
soul  is  released  through  the  senses,  it  must  remain  languishing  like  a 
great  prince  in  prison  : 

So  must  pure  lovers'  souls  descend 

To  affections  and  to  faculties, 
Which  sense  may  reach  and  apprehend, 

Else  a  great  prince  in  prison  lies. 

AN  AGE  RICH  IN  POETIC  GENIUS 

THE  hundred  years  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
Restoration  in  1660  represent  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry. 
The  lives  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton  fall  within  these  years.  And 
even  without  their  names  the  achievement  of  a  host  of  other  poets  would 
make  the  period  outstanding.  The  first  fifty  years — the  Elizabethan 
heyday — was  an  age  turned  outwards  towards  the  discovery  of  new  land 
and  the  re-discovery  of  old  learning.  The  Elizabethans  had  little  time 
for  introspection.  Only  the  thought  of  death  disturbed  them.  But  they 
conceived  death  as  no  more  than  the  blank  reverse  of  bright  life — a 
pagan  conception.  The  seventeenth  century  brought  civil,  religious  war 
to  England.  The  puritan  conscience  assailed  the  libertinism — as  much 
in  thought  as  in  morals — of  the  age  ;  faith  unsheathed  a  flaming  sword  ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  spirit  declared  war  on  materialism.  But  the  poetic 
impulse  was  not  checked  by  the  political  and  religious  upheaval ;  it  was 
directed  into  fresh  channels. 

The  Elizabethans  may  have  composed  their  best  things,  if  not 
orer,  at  least  after  capons  and  ale  at  the  Mermaid  tavern.  Ben  Jonson, 
that  tun-bellied  poet,  according  to  a  contemporary  would  go  to  the 
tavern,  afterwards  sweat  and  sleep  off  his  surfeit,  and  then  to  work. 
Not  so  such  religious  poets  as  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  Traherne,  and 
Herbert  ;  after  fasts  and  macerations  they  may  have  sung,  after  vigils 
and  mystic  abstractions,  weakening  the  flesh  and  awakening  the  spirit. 

Milton  became  blind,  yet  his  imagination  ranged  in  realms  of  more 
dazzling  day  than  his  eyes  had  ever  known.  The  essence  of  light 
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and  the  essence  of  music  seem  to  merge  into  a  single  splendour  in  his 
poetry.  If  there  is  in  Milton  none  of  Chaucer's  or  of  Shakespeare's 
humanity  ;  little  of  the  earthy  element  ;  no  passion  ;  there  is  perfect 
harmony  which,  in  the  words  of  Campion  : 

.  .  .  still  moves  delight, 
Like  clear  springs  renew'd  by  flowing, 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 
Selves  eternal. 

His  words  move,  jocosely  or  gravely,  fretting  as  it  were,  a  cerulean 
clearness  with  their  radiance.  Tennyson,  a  "  great  meterer  "  himself, 
sounds  tinny  in  comparison  with  Milton. 

The  creator  of  Paradise  Lost  was  not  an  original  thinker.  Though 
Milton  is  careful  to  preserve  just  proportions  in  his  great  theme,  co- 
ordinating each  part  to  artistic  Tightness,  yet  his  tragedy  of  the  fall 
of  man  has  not  the  organic  completeness  of  Othello,  for  instance,  but 
an  imposed  one  which  does  not  emerge  inevitably  from  the  action. 
Milton  was  a  classicist  in  that  he  took  over  generally  accepted  doctrine 
(the  puritan  reformer  in  him  represents  another  side  of  his  conservatism) ; 
and  in  his  language,  purged  of  the  redundancies  of  Elizabethan 
exuberance,  shorn  clean  with  the  subject,  Milton  is  a  classicist  too. 
Intellectually  Milton  does  not  question  ;  he  passes  over  the  problems 
of  predestination  and  free  will  inherent  in  his  theme.  Raphael  is  his 
spokesman — and  that  of  classicism — when  he  answers  Adam's  question 
about  God  and  the  universe  : 

.  .  .  Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there.     Be  lowly  wise  : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being. 

This  is  the  very  sense  of  Pope's  decree  voicing  the  eighteenth  century 
ideal  : 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Milton,  therefore,  in  language  and  thought  is  a  herald  of  the  century 
to  come.  Yet  he  is  no  less  a  romantic  ;  his  Satan,  expelled  from  the 
classical  heaven,  was  later  to  arise,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  the  patron  fiend  of  the  romantics,  the  archetype  of  their 
ideal.  In  Shakespeare  romantic  and  classicist  are  so  fused  that  neither 
can  be  distinguished  ;  in  Milton  both  are  clearly  perceptible,  the 
entire  theme  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  effect,  resolving  itself  into  a  war  between 
the  principles  of  order  and  revolt.  Milton's  Satan  is  the  real  hero  of 
Paradise  Lost,  the  only  human  figure  in  the  poem.  Unconsciously,  it 
may  be,  Milton  sympathised  with  him  in  his  revolt,  investing  him  with 
lordly  lineaments  while  the  other  fiends  are  mere  monsters  ;  Satan 
stands  out  advantageously,  even  in  contrast  with  the  heavenly  choir. 
His  refusal  to  serve  under  an  authority  "  upheld  by  old  repute,  consent,  or 
custom "  emerges  as  more  admirable  than  the  acquiescence  of  the 
conforming  angels,  for  Milton  was  at  war  within  himself,  and  his  heart 
and  head  never  came  to  terms. 
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POETRY  SHAPED  BY  ART  AND  REASON 

O  Gracious  God  !    how  far  have  we 
Profaned  the  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy  ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use  .  .  . 

Qo  wrote  John  Dryden  of  the  state  of  poetry  at  the  restoration  of  King 
^Charles  the  Second.  "The  steaming  ordures"  of  the  stage  of  that 
time  have  become  a  byword ;  the  poetic  impulse  which  had  flamed 
so  splendidly  during  the  first  years  of  the  century  glowed  feebly  indeed. 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  of  whom  the  story  goes  that  he  was 
drunk  for  the  greater  part  of  his  adult  life — he  died  in  his  early  thirties 
— among  many  merely  witty,  and  frequently  filthy,  verses,  wrote  a  few 
very  fine  poems.  But  the  redeeming  figure  of  the  Restoration  is  John 
Dryden.  He  carried  on  the  torch  of  poetry — but  he  trimmed  it  not  a 
little.  The  "  dower  of  lights  and  fires  "  of  his  predecessors  became 
something  of  a  drawing-room  chandelier  when  Dryden  handed  it  over 
to  the  Augustans  (the  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign). 

Dryden  was  the  first  great  arbiter  of  taste  in  English  poetry.  He 
sat  in  his  coffee-house  and  laid  down  the  law — and  the  law,  salutary 
in  many  ways,  was  a  classical  one.  Dryden  brought  poetry  to  a  sober 
measure.  He  was  obedient  to  the  counsel  of  Milton's  Raphael  and 
thrust  romantic  Satan  effectively  behind  him.  He  imposed  French 
restraint  on  English  poetic  exuberance  and  ushered  in  the  age  of  reason. 
Apart  from  his  achievements  as  a  critic,  Dryden  wrote  the  best  satirical 
poetry  that  has  ever  been  written  in  English — not  excluding  that  of 
Pope.  What  Marlowe's  blank  verse  is  to  Milton's,  Dryden's  satirical 
heroic  verse  is  to  that  of  Pope.  Dryden's  couplet,  if  it  is  more  unruly, 
if  the  lines  do  not  pace  together  so  easily,  has  more  mettle  in  it  than 
Pope's  ;  it  has  more  of  the  "  bound  and  high  curvet  of  Mars'  manly 
steed." 

RULES    OF   NEATNESS    MADE    FOR    POETS 

THMGHTEENTH  century  poetry  was  composed  according  to  carefully 
-[-^established  canons  of  taste.  It  is  polished,  predominantly  intellectual, 
positive  and  definite.  There  was  a  fixed  mould  for  poetry,  the  heroic 
couplet,  a  form  which  was  found  best  suited  to  express  certain  sentiments 
common  to  and  appreciated  by  a  society  to  which  "  enthusiasm  "  was 
anathema  and  all  vagueness,  which  believed  in  an  ordered  state  of 
things  built  up  as  clear  defined  as  the  facade  of  a  Queen  Anne  mansion  ; 
a  society  which  did  not  seek  to  know  what  was  not  plainly  ascertainable 
by  the  sober  processes  of  the  intellect ;  that  had  use  for  nature,  human 
as  well  as  inanimate,  only  when  it  was  trimmed  and  trellised  and 
elegantly  shaped  by  art.  And  "  elegant  "  was  the  term  of  approbation  : 
a  garden,  a  house,  a  poem  and  a  man  were  all,  if  approved  by  eighteenth 
century  taste,  "  elegant."  There  was  no  place  for  those  who  broke  off 
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at  a  tangent  from  the  ambit  of  prescribed  experience.  It  was  an  age  in 
literature  of  condensation  and  epigram,  of  neatness  and  utility. 

The  eighteenth  century,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  produce 
adventurers  into  the  depths  of  the  soul  or  the  high  realms  of  the 
imagination.  It  produced  as  its  representative  literary  figure  Pope, 
a  poet  who  has  prescribed  definitely  for  the  middle  region  of  human 
experience,  for  all  that  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  intellectually 
definable.  The  romantics,  a  hundred  years  later,  in  natural  revolt 
against  the  limitations  of  the  eighteenth  century  ideal  and  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  poetry  by  the  heroic  couplet,  and  the  Victorians  after 
them,  would  have  none  of  Pope  ;  he  was  not  recognised  by  them  among 
the  great  English  poets.  After  the  war  the  pendulum  swung  back 
again  and  the  classical  love  of  order  and  precision  received  merited 
respect  ;  eighteenth  century  clarity  came  as  a  needful  corrective  to 
the  fuddled  obscurity  of  much  post-war  verse. 

THE    BENEVOLENT   DESPOTISM    OF   POPE 

POPE  is  as  much  a  poet  of  the  contingencies  in  the  everyday  life  of  a 
well-educated  Englishman  as  Chaucer  is  the  poet  of  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  England  itself,  its  scenes  and  characters.  No  poet  except 
Shakespeare  has  given  so  many  phrases  to  the  language  as  Pope,  for 
no  other  poet  has  given  so  many  happy  definitions  to  the  subjects  of 
everyday  civilised  conversation.  No  one  has  ever  defined  man  himself 
more  neatly  : 

Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall  ; 

Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled  : 

The  glory,  jest  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

In  his  Essay  on  Criticism  is  to  be  found  almost  everything  there  is  to  be 
told  about  the  craft  of  good  writing  ;  those  inevitable  couplets,  polished 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  bewildering  to  any  one  who  has  tried  to  write 
them,  not  only  perfectly  explain,  but  perfectly  illustrate  the  poetic 
craft  : 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows  ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar  .  .  . 

Politics,  ethics,  philosophy,  Pope  brings  them  all  to  his  measure  ; 
if  much  escapes  him,  if  he  has  no  falcon  on  his  fist  to  soar  beyond  the 
reaches  of  the  intellect,  what  he  has  caught  he  has  dressed  as  no  other 
poet  has  done — in  England,  at  least.  He  has  competed  with  and  equalled 
the  French  where  they  have  placed  their  pride ;  in  clarity  and  precision, 
in  the  neat  formulae  of  reason. 

The  wonderful  instrument  Pope  perfected  was  not  employed  by 
him  only  for  purposes  of  polite  precept ;  it  was  deadly  in  his  hand 
as  an  offensive  weapon  against  his  enemies,  real  or  imaginary.  A 
wizened,  sickly,  hump-backed  man,  he  was  morbidly  sensitive,  forever 
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suspecting  affront.  Women  seem  to  have  annoyed  him  considerably, 
judging  from  his  Characters  of  the  sex.  But  poetasters,  critics  and  book- 
sellers annoyed  him  more.  He  composed  about  these  persons,  it  is 
thought  on  the  suggestion  of  Swift,  a  burlesque  epic  poem,  The  Dunciad. 

WISTFUL    CHARM    AND    GENIAL    WIT 

'TpHE  representative  figures  of  eighteenth  century  poetry  all  employed 
1  the  heroic  couplet  in  their  more  ambitious  poems.  After  Pope, 
Goldsmith  used  the  form  in  his  two  long  poems,  The  Traveller  and  The 
Deserted  Village,  infusing  it  with  a  certain  wistful  charm  and  genial  wit 
unknown  to  his  predecessor.  Johnson,  elaborating  it  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  artificiality,  swelling  it  out  to  dropsical  fullness  with  his  pontifical 
antithises,  composed  in  the  couplet  medium  his  London  and  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes.  Yet  throughout  the  vogue  of  this  classical  poetry, 
undertones  are  detected  of  another  kind.  The  Countess  of  Winchelsea 
wrote  in  the  full  rigour  of  the  Augustan  age  these  lines  : 

In  the  Muses'  paths  I  stray  ; 

Among  their  groves  and  by  their  sacred  springs 

My  hand  delights  to  trace  unusual  things, 

And  deviates  from  the  known  and  common  way  : 

Nor  will  in  fading  silks  compose 

Faintly  the  inimitable  rose, 
Fill  up  an  ill-drawn  bird,  or  paint  on  glass 
The  Sovereign's  blurred  and  undistinguished  face, 
Tho  threatening  angel,  and  the  speaking  ass. 

Later  in  the  century  a  distinct,  though  comparatively  genteel, 
breakaway  towards  nature  occurred.  The  Scottish  poet,  Thomson, 
wrote  his  Seasons  in  blank  verse  ;  Collins  composed  his  beautiful  Ode 
to  Evening.  At  the  same  time  this  slight  restlessness  within  the  limitations 
of  the  century's  ideal  was  evidenced  by  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
past.  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Old  English  Poetry  were  published.  A 
gothic  gloom  overmantled  the  verse  of  some  poets  ;  spleen — that 
gentlemanly  eighteenth  century  affliction — began  to  exhibit  a  tendency 
towards  the  romantic  symptom,  melancholy.  Chatterton,  after  he  had 
perpetrated  his  literary  fraud,  pretending  to  have  discovered  the  poems 
of  a  fifteenth  century  English  monk,  committed  suicide  in  an  attic  ; 
Gray  frequented  churchyards  and  wrote  his  Elegy.  Heresy  was  about, 
stalking  at  large — alone.  The  rise  of  the  individual  was  imminent. 

A   POET   WHO    PRESUMED   TO   SCAN   THE    HEAVENS 

**  "TTNOW  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan."  One  poet  in  the 
IVeighteenth  century  did  so  presume.  To  a  certain  extent  the  life 
of  William  Blake  bears  out  Pope's  injunction.  Dazzled  by  his  scrutiny 
of  splendour  beyond  the  world,  Blake  eventually  lost  the  power  to 
communicate  his  vision  ;  though  he  still  wrote  poetry,  his  Prophetic 
Books,  which  he  averred  were  comparable  to  Milton,  must  forever  be 
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sealed  books  to  the  commonalty.  Yet  Pope's  neat  precept  could  not 
serve  for  such  a  poet  as  Blake.  If,  in  his  Prophetic  Books,  he  fell  irretrievably 
deep  into  the  vast  profound  of  unconscious  symbology,  he  had  darted 
back  before  that  to  communicate  such  radiant  truth  that  only  after  the 
Great  War  helped  clear  away  the  clutter  and  sediment  of  ages  of  false 
feeling  and  murky  thinking  did  the  full  meaning  of  his  cry  begin  to 
penetrate  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Yet  so  direct  is  Blake's  vision, 
rending  so  cleanly  through  conventional  conceptions  of  the  world, 
that  even  now  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  his  meaning  ;  his  vision 
is  so  lucid  that  it  sometimes  seems  obscure. 

Blake  is  a  humanist  ;  if  he  presumes  to  scan  God,  it  is  in  man  he 
sees  Him  first.  He  saw  the  potentialities  for  happiness  in  the  body  and 
in  the  soul  of  man.  In  contrast  with  his  vision  he  saw  with  the  more 
bitterness  the  miserable  disfigurations  of  the  ideal,  noting  in  every 
face  he  passed  "  marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe."  Blake  hated  with 
as  fierce  a  hatred  as  Pope  had  wasted  on  his  petty  critics,  brutality 
and  lechery  and  sneering  doubt  and  timorousness.  But  he  does  not 
destroy.  He  affirms.  Like  a  morning  trumpet,  clear  and  confident, 
his  poems  ring  out,  summoning  men  away  from  their  sordid,  complacent 
pursuits,  away  from  the  "  dark,  satanic  mills,"  to  fulfill  their  natures, 
to  become  men.  However  much  one  may  appreciate  conventional 
eighteenth  century  poetry,  in  the  refulgence  of  Blake's  vision  it  fades 
from  the  mind,  as  when  one  has  looked  at  the  sun,  houses  and  hedgerows 
are  momentarily  blotted  from  sight. 

POETRY    CLOSE    TO    LIFE    ITSELF 

/CONTEMPORANEOUSLY  with  Blake  in  England,  there  was  living  across 
V-^the  border  another  humanist  poet,  Robert  Burns.  But  the  two 
men  had  nothing  else  in  common.  Not  for  Burns  the  mystic's  vision. 
He  had  no  ideal  of  human  life,  but  from  his  own  experience  he  knew 
very  well  what  it  contained.  Life  and  poetry  have  seldom  been  so 
close  together  as  they  are  in  Burns  ;  his  poems  are  spontaneous  comments 
on  everyday  experiences  ;  he  is  melancholy,  gay,  satirical,  tender,  as 
the  mood  takes  him.  Wordsworth  said  poetry  was  "  emotion  recollected 
in  tranquillity,"  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  was  with  him.  But  one  imagines 
Burns  was  seldom  tranquil.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  that  period 
of  gestation  between  experience  and  expression  which  is  the  privilege 
of  more  sedentary  poets.  In  this  he  is  like  French  Villon,  the  "  sad, 
bad,  glad,  mad"  poet. 

Yet  Burns's  facility  does  not  come  from  a  superficial  brush  against 
life.  He  experienced  life  more  intensely  than  most  poets  have  done  ; 
he  knew  the  lessons  of  Don  Juanism — how  much  better  than  Don  Juan 
(in  Byron)  himself : 

I  waive  the  quantum  of  the  sin, 

The  hazard  of  concealing  : 
But,  O,  it  hardens  all  within 

And  petrifies  the  feeling. 
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He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  living  fully,  the  faculty  that  puts  bone  and 
muscle  and  blood  into  his  poetry,  that  places  him  in  the  company  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 

Burns  found  in  his  native  dialect  a  perfect  medium  ;  the  vivid, 
bright,  direct,  homely  expressions  fairly  dance  to  his  measure  ;  they 
have  no  languid  Latin  graces  ;  they  are  male  words,  brisk  and  hardy. 
They  serve  him  equally  well  over  a  wide  range  ;  the  love  song,  the 
patriotic  poem,  the  verse  tale,  the  genre  picture  in  the  Hogarth  style 
( The  Merry  Beggar s\  satire.  Burns  excels  in  all  kinds  (leaving  his  standard 
only  when  he  writes  in  "  the  King's  English  "),  but  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  his  poetry  is  its  humanity  salted  with  humour.  He  writes 
as  a  man  of  men  and  the  places  dear  to  men's  hearts,  be  they  meadows 
in  the  gloaming  or  tavern  firesides  at  night.  He  has  no  philosophical 
conception  of  man's  mystic  union  with  nature,  nor  does  he  abstract 
nature  as  something  apart,  unworthy  of  the  poet's  notice.  Burns  sings 
of  nature  as  any  ploughman  might  had  he  Burns's  gift,  as  a  larger  room 
where  man  goes  "  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening  ;  " 
as  a  setting  to  his  activities,  a  couch  for  his  loves  and  a  covering  for  his 
bones  at  last. 

THE  ROMANTIC  POETS 

WHILE  Crabbe,  who  has  been  dubbed  "  Pope  in  homespuns,"  was 
still  reaming  out  heroic  couplets  in  his  country  vicarage,  two 
young  men  were  walking  among  the  Somersetshire  hills  discussing 
the  theory  of  poetry.  One  of  them,  a  hale-looking,  long-legged,  rather 
rustic  man,  strode  on  in  silence  except  for  an  occasional  request  that 
his  companion  should  repeat  his  remark.  The  companion,  a  shorter, 
thick-set  man  with  a  very  large  head  and  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  sensualist  in  his  features,  zigzagged  his  way  from 
side  to  side  of  the  path,  talking  continuously,  now  about  Kant's  theory 
of  knowledge,  now  about  the  Greek  dramatists,  now  about  Shakespeare. 
This  was  Coleridge,  the  most  brilliant  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
genius  given,  unfortunately  for  poetry,  to  indolence  and  opium,  who 
has  left  only  fragments  to  posterity  :  two  fine  poems,  Kubla  Khan  and 
The  Ancient  Manner,  and  scraps  of  critical  writings,  jottings  for  lectures, 
which  were  to  have  composed  an  extensive  system  of  criticism,  the  most 
ambitious  ever  attempted.  Yet  little  as  that  remarkable  intellect  in 
its  restless  zigzags  from  subject  to  subject  ever  directly  achieved,  on 
the  productions  of  others  it  had  an  incalculable  influence.  Coleridge 
was  the  brain  behind  the  romantic  revolt  against  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
though  the  romantic  manifesto — the  preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
published  in  1798 — was  written  by  Wordsworth,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Coleridge's  conversation  largely  inspired  it. 

POETRY  AND  EVERYDAY  LANGUAGE 

THE  famous  preface  contends  that  poetic  diction  should  be  natural, 
that  it  should  come  nearer  the  everyday  speech  of  the  people  than 
did  that  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Compared  with  the  course  which 
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English  poetry  was  to  take  from  this  time,  the  contention  is  mild. 
Nor  was  it  in  fact  consistently  put  into  practice.  The  diction  of  the  best 
romantic  poetry  is  as  remote  from  common  speech  as  the  refined 
expression  of  Pope's  school.  Wordsworth,  more  by  accident  than  design 
perhaps,  has  some  examples  of  his  theory.  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,"  he  writes  in  the  preface,  "  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  between  the  language  of  prose 
and  metrical  composition."  He  afterwards  produced  the  following — 
though  in  metrical  lines  :  "  One  adequate  support  for  the  calamities 
of  mortal  life  exists,  one  only — an  assured  belief  that  the  procession  of 
our  fate,  howe'er  sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  being  of  infinite 
benevolence  and  power,  whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace  all 
accidents,  converting  them  to  good."  The  only  feature  here  which  is 
poetical  is  the  omission  of  the  "  v  "  in  however. 

The  achievement  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads — which,  besides  poems  by 
Wordsworth,  contained  The  Ancient  Manner — was  best  stated  later  by 
Coleridge.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  volume  proved  both  how  a 
supernatural  subject  (that  of  Coleridge's  famous  ballad)  could  be  made 
acceptable  to  the  imagination  through  a  natural,  simple  diction,  and 
how  everyday  subjects,  such  as  Wordsworth's,  could,  by  a  similar 
sincere  treatment,  be  elevated  to  high  imaginative  art. 

A    POET  OF  TRANQUIL  LAKES  AND   RUGGED    HILLS 

THE  French  poet,  Baudelaire,  said  of  Victor  Hugo  that  he  was  an 
inspired  cabbage ;  Matthew  Arnold  more  reverently  said  of  Words- 
worth :  "  It  might  seem  that  nature  not  only  gave  him  the  matter 
for  his  poem,  but  wrote  the  poem  for  him."  Wordsworth,  who  with 
the  exception  of  Keats  is  the  greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
seemed  to  lack  a  critical  faculty.  He  wrote  steadily  for  sixty  years, 
producing  the  purest  poetry  and  the  drabbest  doggerel  indifferently, 
showing  a  personal  preference  not  infrequently  for  the  doggerel.  Much 
has  been  written  of  Wordsworth's  philosophy,  consisting  in  his  belief 
in  a  kind  of  mystic  identification  of  man  with  nature,  but  in  fact  it  is 
far  less  Wordsworth's  philosophy  than  his  pure  poetic  vision  that  is 
important.  His  best  poetry  expresses  those  moments,  rare  in  life,  when 
there  comes  upon  the  "  inward  eye  "  what  may  strike  one  as  a  momentary 
recollection  of  beauty  which  was  once  familiar  ;  or  it  may  come  upon 
one  as  the  intimation  of  felicity  beyond  the  ken  of  the  everyday  self, 
to  be  enjoyed  hereafter  perhaps.  With  Wordsworth  the  momentary 
contact  of  the  essential  self,  the  spirit — or  call  it  what  you  will — was  with 
inanimate  nature  ;  he  felt  spirit  answering  to  spirit  in  those  moments 
and  all  his  best  poetry  records  them  : 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither. 

The  resurrection  of  nature  from  an  inanimate  to  an  animate  state 

was  but  one  of  the  achievements  of  this  new  romantic  school.    Eighteenth 
M.L.  H 
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century  poetry  had  been  social,  urban,  moving  among  people.  Words- 
worth begins  a  famous  poem  with  this  line  :  "I  wander'd  lonely  as 
a  cloud."  This  was  the  second  tenet  of  the  romantic  creed.  The 
romantics  lauded  loneliness  ;  because  social  consciousness  had  been 
uppermost  so  long,  they  were  inclined  to  shout  up  the  rights  of  the 
ego  with  the  gusto  of  what  would  to-day  be  called  an  inferiority  complex. 
They  were  revolutionaries  to  a  man.  But  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
peg  for  their  theories  rather  than  a  pivot  for  their  verse.  They  were 
ready  to  champion  any  revolt  that  was  about — with  more  poetic  fervour, 
perhaps,  than  political  judgment.  They  were  in  revolt,  so  all  re- 
volutionaries must  be  in  the  right.  The  romantics  were  out  (with  Milton's 
Satan  at  their  head  and  Coleridge  directing  them  from  the  base)  to 
overset  the  authority  "  upheld  by  old  repute,  consent,  or  custom." 
They  were  justified  in  their  onslaught,  for  the  romantic  revival  would 
never  have  taken  place  had  not  the  eighteenth  century  standards 
outworn  their  use. 

If  Coleridge  was  the  general  directing  the  romantic  campaign,  then 
the  dashing  lieutenant  with  the  ladies'  favours,  the  Young  Lochinvar, 
was  Lord  Byron.  Byron  took  his  training  with  the  enemy  ;  some  of 
his  first — and  best — poetry  derives  directly  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  satire,  English  Bards  and  Scottish  Reviewers,  composed  in  heroic  coup- 
lets against  the  Edinburgh  critics,  is  as  good  as  anything  he  wrote,  and 
better  than  most.  But  the  bulk  of  his  poetry  brings  out  all  that  is  worst 
in  the  romantic  movement  ;  a  theatrical  "  satanism,"  bemoaning  a 
soul  that  has  revolted  and  is  for  ever  damned  ;  the  despair  ;  all  the 
clap- trap  appurtenances — gloom  and  horror  and  debauch  with  its 
saintly  attendant,  Purity,  personified  in  an  unattainable  young  maiden. 
All  this  was  wretched  stuff  and  very  popular  in  its  day.  Yet  Byron  had 
better  poetry  in  him  ;  he  has  passion,  and  in  his  satires,  in  parts  of 
Don  Juan  and  occasionally  in  Childe  Harold,  it  finds  fine  expression. 
But  in  his  love  poems,  unlike  Donne  or  Shakespeare,  Byron  could  not 
bring  the  raging  conflict  within  him  to  truce  ;  he  could  only  present 
the  antagonists,  saint  and  sinner.  He  was  either  stickily  sentimental 
or  callowly  cynical. 

LINES   THAT   DO   NOT    PASS   THE   TEST 

The  One  remains,  the  many  fade  and  pass  ; 

Heaven's  lamp  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  flee  ; 
Life  like  a  dome  of  many  coloured  glass 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

THESE  lines  were  composed  by  Shelley.  They  have  been  highly 
praised,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  describe  them  as  the  finest 
lines  in  English  poetry.  People  who  go  in  for  picking  out  best  lines  can- 
not be  competent  to  judge  poetry.  Poetry,  when  it  has  been  distinguished 
from  verse,  is  either  good  or  bad.  If  it  is  good — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is 
real  poetry — then  there  is  no  standard  by  which  one  poem  in  the  first 
class  can  be  established  as  superior  to  another  in  the  same  class.  The 
above  lines,  however,  do  not  fall  within  this  order  of  poetry. 
They  do  not  pass  the  test. 
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What  is  bad  poetry  ?  It  is  not,  as  has  already  been  explained,  verse, 
which  is  deliberate  metrical  composition.  Bad  poetry  may  well  be 
poured  out — as  the  song  of  Shelley's  own  skylark — "  in  profuse  strains 
of  unpremeditated  art."  Yet  it  is  bad  because,  though  it  may  sound 
fine  on  a  first  reading,  stirring  deep  thoughts  and  bringing  into  existence 
images  vaguely  splendid,  it  is  not  exact  ;  its  metaphors  slop  loose  over 
inaccurate  observations  ;  it  is  fabricated  almost  entirely  from  the  fancy. 
Though  Shakespeare's  language  is,  perhaps,  more  richly  packed  with 
metaphor  than  that  of  any  other  English  poet,  the  images  are  made  up 
of  minute,  exact  observation.  His  passages  teem  with  everyday  things. 
And  this  is  why  they  satisfy  the  imagination,  because  there  is  a  sub- 
structure of  concrete,  precise  facts. 

Let  us  look  into  the  last  two  lines  of  this  passage  in  Shelley  which  has 
been  so  much  praised.  What  do  they  mean  ?  For  poetry,  if  it  is  to  be 
good,  must  reveal  more  meaning,  more  truth  at  subsequent  readings  than 
it  does  at  first.  It  must  not  evaporate  on  intensive  scrutiny.  This  passage, 
which  starts  as  a  simile  and  ends  as  a  metaphor,  seeks  to  present  to  the 
imagination  life  in  relation  to  eternity.  The  simile  chosen  for  life  is  a 
"  dome  of  many  coloured  glass  " — well,  such  a  structure  is  conceivable — 
though,  instead  of  staining  any  radiance,  it  would  probably  be  much 
stained  itself  before  long  by  the  weather.  Now  for  the  metaphor — "  the 
white  radiance  of  eternity."  If  the  whole  image  is  to  satisfy  the  imagina- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  precise  and  meaningful,  there  must  be  a  definite, 
observable  resemblance  connecting  the  "  white  radiance  "  against  which 
the  "  many  coloured  dome  "  is  set  with  some  effect  of  the  sun.  For  only 
through  such  a  resemblance  can  the  mind  grasp  the  image  at  all.  But 
the  sun  makes  no  such  effect  in  the  sky  ;  there  is  no  diffusion  of  white 
radiance.  And  even  if  there  were,  the  metaphor  would  have  been  badly 
chosen,  for  the  sun  is  not  a  symbol  for  eternity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
used  often  as  a  symbol  for  time.  Shelley,  instead  of  giving  to  "  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  has  brought,  in  this  instance, 
local  habitations,  dubiously  existent  to  begin  with,  to  airy  nothingness. 
He  has  not  crystallised  what  was  abstract  and  general  in  a  particular, 
vivid  instance. 

Unfortunately  Shelley  is  frequently  guilty  of  such  inaccuracy,  a 
failing  common  among  the  romantics,  who  were  inclined  to  leave  the 
earth  altogether  and  scorn  the  poet's  first  lesson — the  study  of  Man 
and  the  material  world  he  lives  in.  Yet  it  would  be  misleading  to  say 
Shelley  did  not  write  any  fine  poetry.  His  odes,  particularly  the  Ode 
to  a  Skylark  and  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  and  his  best  lyrics  will  always 
be  read  with  delight,  especially  by  adolescents. 

POETS  WHO  FORSOOK  THE  EARTH 

THE  tendency  of  the  romantics  was  to  leap  over  everyday  life,  the 
facts  one  meets  with  first  of  all,  the  human  things.  They  incline  to 
believe  that,  being  poets,  they  are  angels — or,  at  least,  that  they  need 
not  bother  about  anything  below  a  thousand  feet.  They  aspire  to  be 
larks  that  do  not  rise  from  the  ground  but  are  forever  "at  Heaven's 
gate."  Keats  is  an  exception.  He  was  familiar  with  the  earth  and  loved 
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it,  and  he  loved  human  nature  even  more  :  "  Scenery  is  fine,"  he  wrote, 
"  but  human  nature  is  finer."  Keats  started  properly  ;  he  was  first 
and  foremost  a  man.  If  he  sang  of  "  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy,"  it 
was  not  before  he  had  acknowledged  "  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth."  Keats  took  his 
departure  from  the  senses  ;  he  was  a  pagan,  a  lover  of  good  cheer 
and  of  all  the  beauty  which  sensual  apprehension  can  bring  to  the 
mind.  Not  that  he  stopped  at  this  ;  he  Knew  the  ecstasy  of  the  farthest 
flights  of  the  imagination.  Keats  is  in  the  tradition  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton  ;  he  makes  a  natural  fifth  to  them.  It  is  significant 
that  one  can  read  Keats  without  thinking  of  the  romantics,  as  an 
individual,  apart  from  any  movement.  He  is  a  poet,  not  a  Don  Juan 
or  a  revolutionary  spirit.  As  with  Spenser,  Keats'  aim  was  always  beauty. 
No  one  shall  deny  that  he  splendidly  achieved  it. 

WHAT  WAS  WRONG  WITH  VICTORIAN  POETS? 

"IT THAT  was  the  matter  with  the  Victorians  ?  The  matter  was  that 
VV  they  were  inflated.  Material  prosperity  bloated  them  out  to  a 
florid  complacency.  The  stuffing  was  cant.  Moralising,  poetical  bombast, 
sentimentality — they  crammed  all  this  into  their  poetry.  At  the  time, 
the  bad  was  taken  with  the  good — frequently  it  was  taken  for  the  good. 
The  fraud  has  been  looked  into  now,  thoroughly,  by  Lytton  Strachey 
and  his  followers.  Yet,  when  the  pretensions  have  been  taken  from  the 
Victorians,  when  the  awesome  sanctity  has  left  those  bearded,  solemn 
figures,  sitting  in  their  gloomy  studies,  milling  out  their  daily  quota  of 
verses,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  remaining  greatness.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  them  : 

Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides  ;    and  tho* 

We  are  not  now  the  strength  that  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven  :    that  which  we  are,  we  are  .  .  . 

The  fine  frenzy  of  the  romantics  sobered  after  the  premature  deaths 
of  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley  and  after  Wordsworth  had  left  the  ranks 
to  become  a  prosy  poet  laureate.  The  Victorians  were  far  too  satisfied 
with  the  world  in  which  they  lived  to  be  revolutionaries  ;  they  were 
placid  reformers,  rather.  The  French  revolution  had  proved  a  flash 
in  the  pan,  British  industry  was  booming  after  the  depression  following 
the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  the  poet  could  sit  back  and  write  about  chivalric 
love  ;  he  could  search  for  a  subject  which  promised  to  furnish  spectacular 
poetic  treatment.  Thus  a  tendency  set  in  to  write  about  "  some  nebulous 
lost  love  "  or  to  go  in  for  "  sentimental  transcriptions  of  foreign  or 
domestic  tales."  The  poetic  impulse  was  still  vigorous,  but  poetry 
tended  to  spread  itself  out  over  "  poetical "  subjects  which  by  virtue 
of  their  romantic  nature  did  duty  when  inspiration  failed — as  it  could 
not  help  but  do  with  poets  who  produced  verse  in  such  quantities. 

Both  Tennyson  and  Browning  in  their  different  ways  enlarged  the 
stream  of  English  poetry,  the  former  widening  it,  introducing  many 
formal  refinements,  the  latter  deepening  it.  Browning's  province  was 
psychological  drama.  Whereas  Chaucer  wrote  of  human  life  as  expressed 
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exteriorly  in  action,  Browning  records  the  tracings  upon  the  soul. 
Novelists  by  his  time  had  got  to  work  in  earnest,  and  though  there  was 
as  yet  no  psycho-analysis,  they  had  extended  man's  awareness  of  himself 
considerably  ;  so  it  came  about  that  the  novel  which  had  developed 
out  of  poetic  narrative  reacted  on  poetry.  The  play  was  also  a  prime 
influence.  Many  of  Browning's  lyrics — not  to  mention  his  longer  poems 
— might  be  poetic  abstracts  of  novels,  or  soliloquies  of  actors  and  actresses. 
After  the  insistent  personal  note  in  the  poetry  of  the  romantics  this 
dramatic  type  of  poetry,  in  which  the  poet  enters  into  the  minds  of  a 
variety  of  characters,  comes  as  a  distinct  relief. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  one  appreciates  both  Tennyson  and  Browning 
at  the  same  period  of  his  development.  Tennyson  naturally  comes 
first  with  his  lydian  airs  and  romantic  themes.  For  mastery  over  his 
medium,  for  ease  and  grace  of  execution  in  all  types  and  forms  of 
verse  Tennyson  is  second  only  to  Milton.  His  lines  flow  with  exquisite 
harmony  in  all  measures  ;  he  expresses  more  by  mere  sound  than  any 
other  poet  has  been  able  to  convey  in  this  manner.  Tennyson  was  the 
more  easily  able  to  achieve  this  as  his  meaning  is  rarely  deep.  He  was 
no  profound  thinker,  like  Donne  or  Browning  ;  he  never  attained  the 
keen,  bright  purity  of  the  very  finest  lyrical  poetry,  that  of  Shakespeare 
and  Blake  and  the  religious  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tennyson 
has  not  the  gift  of  ecstatic  vision  ;  instead  he  has  a  sweetness  which  some- 
times cloys  rather.  His  narrative  poems,  though  they  contain  noble 
passages,  suffer  through  the  unreality  of  his  characters,  if  so  they  may  be 
called  ;  and  the  themes  are  too  remote.  Tennyson  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  seemed  to  believe  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
But  after  some  decades  have  removed  his  scenes  still  further,  they  tend 
to  melt  in  a  mist  of  mere  phrases  ;  the  voices  fade  to  the  "  murmur  of 
innumerable  bees." 


M: 


THE    SUBTLETY   AND   DRAMA    OF   MEREDITH 

"EREDITH  wrote  in  the  genre  of  Browning.  His  sonnet  sequence, 
^Modern  Love,  is  in  fact  an  analytical  novel  in  verse,  its  chapters 
condensed  to  separate  sonnets.  The  sequence  is  jointed  very  subtly 
together,  and  one  cannot,  as  in  most  sequences,  take  the  parts  separately. 
In  this,  Meredith's  sequence  differs  from  that  of  Rossetti,  whose  House 
of  Life  is  a  sonnet  collection  structurally  more  akin  to  Shakespeare's 
sequence  ;  it  is  a  spiritual  autobiography  extending  over  a  certain  period 
of  life.  Meredith's  sequence  is  dramatic  ;  Rossetti's  is  lyrical.  Meredith's 
poetry  is  close-knit  and  sinewy  with  thought,  its  music  only  emerges 
fully  when  the  sense  has  been  grasped  ;  Rossetti's  is  predominantly 
musical. 

Meredith,  like  Browning,  is  a  poet  for  mature  years.  He  is  a  poet 
who  grew  up  into  a  man — a  fact  worth  remarking,  for  it  is  surprising 
how  many  poets  have  either  never  reached  the  adult  stage  or,  having 
attained  it,  have  ceased  writing  poetry.  There  is  an  island  of  Never 
Never  Boys  in  poetry.  Swinburne  was  one  of  them.  His  pan  pipes  were 
Peter  Pan  pipes,  and  that  pagan  side  of  him  represented  in  Poems  and 
Ballads  (first  series),  represents  the  bookish  boy  turned  truant.  But  the 
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Victorian  verities,  those  grave  schoolmasters,  were  constantly  there  for 
him,  unquestioned  masters  ;  while  lilting  out  his  most  daring  lines  he 
has  always  a  glance  of  pleasurable  anxiety  towards  them.  The  part  of 
Swinburne's  work  which  is  "  naughty  "  is  all  part  of  the  fifth  form 
rebellion  that  culminated  in  the  'nineties  with  Oscar  Wilde  and  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  Swinburne  grew  up  to  be  a  sixth  form  boy,  a  very  learned 
scholar  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  literatures  in  many  tongues.  He 
wrote  ballades,  ballads,  rondeaus  ;  he  reintroduced  classical  and 
medieval  themes  into  poetry  and  made  some  exquisite  translations. 
His  chief  failing  is  indulgence  in  sound  effects  for  their  own  sake. 

EXPERIMENTS    OF    A    POET   AND    PRIEST 

As  Blake  in  the  eighteenth  century  struck  a  note  which  startles  us 
to-day  with  its  modernity,  so  in  the  late  Victorian  period,  when  the 
great  poets  of  that  time  were  serenely  pursuing  their  allotted  courses, 
one  man,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  experimenting,  in  manuscript 
obscurity,  with  a  new  poetic  expression  altogether  ;  he  was  forty  years 
ahead  of  his  age.  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  was  contemporary  at 
Oxford  with  Robert  Bridges,  but  when  Bridges — who  was  far  from  being 
a  "popular"  poet — was  elevated  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  poet 
laureateship,  Hopkins  who  had  then  been  dead  some  twenty  years,  was 
unknown  as  a  poet  to  all  but  a  few  friends  ;  no  volume  of  his  poems 
had  been  published.  Post-war  poets  made  all  kinds  of  experiments, 
trying  to  evolve  some  new  expression,  determined  at  all  costs  to  break 
with  the  Victorian  tradition.  Hopkins  forty  years  before  them  had 
already  done  it.  Since  his  poems  were  published  posthumously  hi  1927 
his  renown  has  steadily  increased. 

His  experiments  with  metre  have  been  written  about  and  sometimes 
imitated.  In  fact,  he  did  not  experiment  with  metre  to  such  an  extent 
as  Robert  Bridges  did.  Hopkins  rhythmic  peculiarities  form  but  a 
small  part  of  his  contribution  to  poetry.  No  traditions  of  poetic  diction 
awed  him.  He  needed  kaleidoscopic  effects  ;  he  shook,  shifted  and 
sifted  the  vocabulary  until  he  got  them.  He  needed  a  speed,  a  tumbling 
rush  of  bright  colours,  a  sensuous  richness  exceeding  anything  in  Spenser 
or  Keats.  The  effect  of  his  poetry  is  something  like  that  of  an  im- 
pressionist picture  painted  in  dabs  of  colour.  Hopkins  sees  directly 
with  the  eye,  before  the  intellect  has  brought  sensuous  perceptions  to 
perspective.  His  poems — save  for  a  few  early  ones  in  another  manner — 
are  short,  intense,  vivid.  He  can  trace  the  flight  of  a  bird  and  record 
the  notes  of  its  song  as  no  poet  has  ever  been  able  ;  he  can  catch  the 
multiple  movements  and  colours  in  nature  ;  he  is  the  poet  of  "  pied 
beauty." 

POETS  WHO  CHALLENGED  THE  GODS  OF  THEIR  AGE 

WHILE  Wordsworth  was  still  living,  a  very  old  man  in  his  Grasmere 
cottage,  a  boy  called  Thomas  Hardy  in  a  Dorset  cottage  may  well 
have  been  reading  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  that  volume  which  had  struck 
out  for  simplicity  in  poetry.     In  the  half-century  intervening  great 
changes  had  come  over  English  poetry  :    it  had  freed  itself  from  the 
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narrow  bounds  of  the  heroic  couplet ;  it  had  left  elegant  gardens  to 
wander  at  large  among  natural  scenery,  acquiring  a  closer  fellowship 
with  Nature  than  it  had  ever  known  ;  it  had  had  its  Ulysses  period — 
"  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart  "  in  foreign  lands  and  former 
times  ;  then  it  had,  as  it  were,  settled  down,  with  honours  thick  upon 
it,  rich,  rather  florid,  showing  an  inclination  towards  corpulence  ;  it 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  God  was  in  His  heaven  and  all  was  well  with 
the  world,  but  at  considerably  more  length  and  more  sententiously 
than  the  little  lyric  by  Browning. 

Though  Hardy  was  a  Victorian — the  last  of  the  great  Victorians — 
he  doubted  their  gods.  Hardy's  conception  of  the  world  as  a  scene 
of  mutually  destructive  human  destinies  working  always  towards  each 
other's  rencounter  and  annihilation  ;  his  idea  of  God  as  metteur  en  scene 
of  the  grisly  show,  Himself  at  a  loss  for  the  ultimate  reason  of  it  all,  is 
better  known  from  his  novels  than  his  poetry.  His  poetry  is  tinged  with 
the  same  pessimism,  however.  His  dramatic  lyrics  seem  to  express  an 
intuition  of  the  ironic  and  tragic  in  life  which  he  elaborated  in  his 
novels.  Sometimes  he  writes  of  nature  ;  his  fields  and  hills  and  the 
beasts  that  inhabit  them  are  generally  sad  counsellors.  There  is  always 
the  thought,  implied  or  stated,  of  successive  generations  of  men  passing 
away  unheeded  before  the  indifferent  spectators  of  man's  brief  sojourn  : 
hills,  trees,  fields. 

Yet  despite  his  pessimism,  there  is  in  Hardy's  poems  a  virility,  an 
affirmation  of  life,  though  it  be  so  "  beset  round  with  dismal  stories  ;  " 
the  gods  may  mock,  yet  Hardy  can  write  such  lines  as  these  : 

Let  it  befall  that  one  shall  call 

"  Soul,  I  have  need  of  thee  !  " 
What  then  ?  Joy-jaunts,  impassioned  flings, 

Love  and  its  ecstacy, 
Will  always  have  been  great  things. 

Great  things  to  me ! 

And  it  was  left  to  Hardy  to  write  the  one  fine  poem  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914  (Men  Who  March  Away). 

Hardy's  poems  are  simply,  almost  roughly,  constructed.  Perhaps 
because  he  too  was  born  among  peasants,  his  poetry  has  a  Words- 
worthian  simplicity  about  it.  The  remote,  romantic  themes  and  the 
learned,  polished  metres  are  not  for  him.  His  subjects  are  the  Wessex 
folk  and  the  Wessex  fields  and  hills.  Hardy  called  poetry  home  from 
regions  where  it  had  strayed  too  long,  where  it  was  inclined  to  become 
unreal  and  academic.  He  confined  his  poetry  to  moments  of  vision, 
to  the  human  heart  and  the  English  scene. 

This  work  of  simplifying  poetry  was  continued  by  A.  E.  Housman 
whose  small  volume  of  lyrics,  The  Shropshire  Lad,  profoundly  influenced 
the  generation  of  poets  who  wrote  from  the  turn  into  the  twentieth 
century  until  the  Great  War.  Housman,  too,  localised  his  poetry, 
confining  it  to  one  county.  His  poetry  is  easy,  limpid,  flawless  ;  it 
has  a  classical  finality.  His  themes  are  the  ageless  ones  :  friendship, 
love,  death.  Tragedy  is  forever  darkening  his  vision.  Time  with  its 
ironic  transpositions  is  always  upon  the  tracks  of  his  Lad  ;  there  is  a 
skeleton  lurking  somewhere  at  all  his  wakes. 
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POETRY  UNDER  PROSPERITY'S  INFLUENCE 

THE  phrase  "  Georgian  Poetry  "  was  first  employed  to  describe  an 
anthology  of  contemporary  poetry  which  appeared  in  1911.  The 
Georgians  are  those  poets  who,  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
George  the  Fifth,  were  recognised  by  public  taste  as  distinguished 
moderns.  Therefore,  although  Robert  Bridges  was  middle-aged  at  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria's  death,  and  Kipling  was  writing  his  poetry 
when  Rupert  Brooke  was  still  in  the  cradle,  all  these  may  be  termed 
Georgians.  On  the  other  hand,  Hopkins,  a  chronological  contemporary 
of  Bridges  to  the  year,  may  not  so  be  termed,  for  had  one  of  his  poems 
been  included  in  that  1911  anthology,  there  would  have  been  a  public 
outcry  against  its  compilers.  Nor  would  T.  S.  Eliot  be  referred  to  as  a 
Georgian,  although  he  was  born  the  year  after  Brooke.  The  Georgians 
are  defined  by  the  taste  which  approved  them  in  a  certain  year. 

So-called  Georgian  poetry  constitutes  a  kind  of  Indian  summer  after 
the  serene  Victorian  period.  The  Georgian  era  when  all  has  been  said 
will  probably  stand  out  as  a  very  fine  one,  distinguished  primarily  for 
its  lyrical  quality.  Yet  though  it  produced  many  notes,  these  have  not 
the  "  first  fine  careless  rapture  "  of  Elizabethan  lyrics  ;  nor  have  they 
the  deep,  clear  tone  of  seventeenth  century  religious  poetry.  The 
Georgians  have  not  the  ardour  of  the  romantics,  nor  the  staying  power 
of  the  Victorians.  They  have  a  wide  range,  facility  and  sweetness, 
yet  they  lack  dynamic  force  ;  they  lack  depth.  They  are  like  sons  of 
famous  fathers,  subdued  by  paternal  renown.  They  are  not  so  much 
struggling  to  find  a  new  expression  as  making  variations  upon  the  old. 
The  Georgians  are  the  good  children  of  the  preceding  generation,  those 
who  did  not  rebel.  Those  who  did  rebel  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  the  initiative  of  assault  in  the  general  annihilation  effected  by 
the  Great  War.  It  achieved  their  purpose  of  iconoclasm  and  left  them 
virtually  mute. 

A   POET   OF   THE   EMPIRE 

GOD  was  still  in  his  heaven  for  the  Georgians,  and  times  were  prosperous 
for  Great  Britain  ;    none  was  more  aware  of  this,  nor  expressed  it 
better  than  Kipling.     He  became  the  poet  of  Empire,  a  good  theme 
but  one  beset  with  all  the  dangers  of  jingoism.  His  well-known  Recessional 
hymn,  even  while  it  condemns,  assumes  a  barbarian  creed  : 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line  .  .  . 

It  takes  it  for  granted  that  British  armies  are  the  Almighty's  storm 
troops.  Kipling  is  better  in  the  fanciful,  half-playful  mood.  Another 
Georgian  poet  who  is  known  chiefly  for  his  patriotic  verses  but  who 
writes  more  genuine  poetry  when  he  leaves  the  subject  of  service  to 
an  Empire  ideal  is  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  who  has  composed  some  first- 
class  lyrics.  Patriotic  verse  of  the  type  written  by  Kipling  and  Newbolt 
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has  a  tendency  to  lose  its  inspiring  quality  in  the  ears  of  another 
generation  and  acquire  an  ironic  note. 

A  number  of  young  English  poets — brought  up,  no  doubt,  to  the 
notes  of  Henley's  anthology,  Lyra  Heroica — were  either  killed  during  the 
Great  War  or  died  while  it  was  going  on.  Rupert  Brooke  possessed 
facility  and  a  rich  store  of  imagery  gleaned  from  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  He  was  brilliant,  but  his  brilliance  was  that  of  public 
sentiment  reflected  by  a  gifted  literary  mind  rather  than  the  clear 
radiance  of  poetic  vision. 

James  Elroy  Flecker  was  a  more  original  poet.  Though  his  poems 
are  usually  romantic — The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand,  the  prologue  to> 
his  eastern  play,  Hassan,  might  serve  as  a  general  title  to  them  all — he 
is  less  oracular  than  Tennyson,  less  copious  and  more  self-critical. 

Edward  Thomas  was  killed  at  the  front  in  1917.  He  is  a  poet  of 
the  English  countryside  and  his  later  lyrics  are  among  the  best  in  the 
language.  There  is  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  than  his  poem  The  Trumpet. 

The  two  poets  killed  in  the  war  who  perhaps  showed  the  greatest 
promise  of  later  development — for  both  were  very  young — are  Wilfred 
Owen  and  Charles  Hamilton  Sorley.  The  former's  war  poems,  dis- 
illusioned and  tragic  with  an  undertone  of  half-strangled  tenderness, 
are  the  best  records  of  the  poetic  sensibility  confronted  with  the  horror 
of  modern  warfare.  Sorley  was  only  twenty  when  he  was  killed.  He 
died  before  the  inevitable  blight  of  disillusion  had  affected  his  poetry. 
He  had  written  poems  of  the  Wiltshire  downs  showing  a  promise  which, 
but  for  his  early  death,  must  have  brought  him  among  the  first  poets 
of  his  generation. 

THE  VARIETY  OF  THE  GEORGIANS 

IF  no  great  figure  comparable  to  Browning  or  Tennyson  towered  above 
his  contempories  during  the  Georgian  period,  poetry  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  was  composed  in  all  types.  Georgian  lyrics,  if  they  are  not 
often  profound,  show  as  wide  a  variety  as  those  of  any  previous  period. 
Katharine  Tynan  and  W.  H.  Davies  wrote  as  artlessly,  as  spontaneously 
as  Robert  Herrick  ;  James  Joyce  produced  his  exquisitely  wrought 
songs  in  the  early  Elizabethan  manner — Chamber  Music,  as  he  aptly 
called  them  ;  G.  K.  Chesterton  sang  out  lustily  of  cakes  and  ale  ; 
Walter  de  la  Mare  captured  a  haunting,  other-worldly  note  ;  Ralph 
Hodgson  produced  one  or  two  delicate,  sustained  pieces,  among  them 
The  Bull  and  The  Song  of  Honour  ;  and  a  great  many  more  poets  wrote 
equally  fine  lyrics. 

Narrative  poetry  is  best  represented  by  Masefield.  He  reverted  from 
the  psychological  kind  introduced  by  Browning  to  the  simple  tale  ; 
his  Reynard  the  Fox  (which  should  be  compared  to  the  episode  of  Wat 
the  Hare  in  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis)  is  as  good  narrative  as  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  English  poetry.  Robert  Bridges's  Testament 
of  Beauty  is  a  long  Georgian  philosophical  poem  in  which  a  number  of 
academic  experiments  with  metre  have  been  attempted.  The  best 
satirical  poetry  of  the  era  was  written  by  Chesterton  and  by  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas. 

W.  B.  Yeats  is  the  most  notable  poet  of  the  Georgian  period.    Yet  he 
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is  not  properly  a  Georgian  at  all — any  more  than  he  is  an  Englishman. 
His  sources  are  remote  from  the  English  stream,  he  is  a  Celtic  poet 
reaching  for  his  subjects  into  the  realms  of  mysticism,  among  the 
systems  of  Plotinus  and  the  neo-platonists,  into  ancient  Celtic  myth  and 
legend.  The  Great  War  passed  him  by,  rapt  in  remote  contemplation. 
Some  of  his  best  poetry  was  written  after  the  war.  He  takes  little  or 
nothing  from  contemporary  events.  He  stands  alone,  an  indubitably 
great  poet — and  one,  incidentally,  who  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  from  anthologists  ;  two  or  three  early  poems  of  his,  quite  un- 
representative of  his  later  development,  recurring  in  verse  collections 
time  after  time. 


POETRY  STILLED  BY  THE  HORROR  OF  WAR 

MANY  young  poets  went  singing  into  the  Great  War  ;  none  came 
singing  out  of  it.  In  the  days  of  the  romantic  revival  Byron  had 
seen  a  little  service  in  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty  ;  he  has  described 
scenes  of  slaughter  with  gay  cynicism  in  Don  Juan.  Many  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Caroline  lyricists  had  fought  at  home  or  abroad. 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  a  soldier  ;  so  was  Sir  John  Suckling. 
All  poets  who  were  courtiers  were,  ipso  facto,  fighting  men,  obliged  to 
draw  in  defence  of  their  sovereign  when  called  on.  So  it  would  not  be 
altogether  true  to  say  that  the  poetic  sensibility  was  first  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  reality  of  war  in  10,14.  It  would  be  true  to  say,  though, 
that  it  was  brought  face  to  face  with  something  it  had  not  encountered 
before — a  white  heat  of  horror  that  laid  it  waste  and  shrivelled  it  up 
completely.  Rupert  Brooke  and  others  sang  out  bravely  during  the 
first  days  ;  then,  abruptly,  the  heroic  note  was  stilled — at  least,  among 
the  front-line  fighters.  The  next  phase  of  war  poetry  registered  disillusion 
and  horror  and  rage  against  generals  at  the  base  (Siegfried  Sassoon's 
poetry  notably),  and  then  silence.  When  the  monster  of  modern  war 
had  ravaged  far  enough,  when  it  had  destroyed  not  only  beliefs  concerning 
the  causes  and  aims  of  the  war,  but  had  withered  away  all  a  man's 
belief  in  himself,  had  shattered  his  own  values  as  well  as  those  he  had 
once  supposed  he  was  fighting  for — then  poetry  itself  died.  Many  of  the 
Georgian  poets  went  on  writing  during  and  after  the  war.  But  to  those 
who  had  been  in  the  fighting,  such  verses  seemed  to  be  intoned  in  a 
mausoleum.  In  the  spiritual  desolation  effected  by  the  war  there  could 
be  no  living  response  to  the  old  notes. 

A    POEM   THAT   WAS    MISUNDERSTOOD 

FROM  the  poets  composing  during  the  first  post-war  years  one  name 
stands  out,  that  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  American  by  birth  and  English  by 
adoption.  The  appearance  of  The  Waste  Land  in  10,22  marks  as  im- 
portant a  point  in  English  poetry  as  did  the  publication  of  Words- 
worth's Lyrical  Ballads  in  1 798.  Both  volumes  profoundly  influenced  the 
course  of  poetry.  For  a  long  while  critics  and  readers  failed  to  find 
anything  in  The  Waste  Land  but  a  mass  of  erudite  allusion,  including 
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a  quantity  of  parodies,  it  seemed,  of  well-known  and  obscure  passages 
in  the  literatures  of  various  countries.  Parlour  games  were  invented 
among  the  literary-minded  where  the  fun  consisted  in  spotting  the 
reference.  Lost  among  the  learned  details  of  the  poem,  people  never 
thought  to  read  it  as  a  whole.  Nobody  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
understand  all  the  points  in  The  Waste  Land  ;  few  have  the  leisure 
to  read  extensively  enough  to  comprehend  even  the  majority  of  them, 
though  any  one  who  is  interested  should  undertake  the  preliminary 
course  in  "  key  "  books  suggested  by  the  author  in  a  note  at  the  end. 
But,  as  Hazlitt  wrote  of  the  maze  of  allegory  and  allusion  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  if  one  lets  these  things  be,  they  will  not  bite  one.  If, 
without  worrying  with  all  the  obscurities,  one  reads  the  poem  through, 
preferably  aloud,  there  should  emerge  a  response  something  akin  to 
gratitude. 

The  time  through  which  the  war  generation  passed  is  there  expressed. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  boldly  ;  it  has  found  complete  poetic 
expression  :  the  waste  land  in  that  generation's  spirit,  the  mockery, 
the  irony,  the  desolation.  To  be  able  to  apprehend  all  this — the  trivality, 
the  sordidness  and  frustration  set  against  such  a  vast  background  of 
mankind's  spiritual  aspirations — myths,  religions,  literatures — is  to  be 
in  a  measure  soothed.  Much  post-war  unrest  came  from  not  daring  to 
acknowledge  it  all.  Eliot  did  dare,  and  though  after  achieving  this 
analysis  of  ruin  he  entered  a  period  of  religious  synthesis  and  the 
satirical  vein  left  his  poetry,  his  chief  importance  is  as  a  poet  of  transition, 
of  a  period  of  bewilderment  perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  age. 

THE    AFTERMATH    OF    WAR 

WHEN  the  spiritual  vortex  caused  by  the  Great  War  had  quieted 
down,  when  The  Waste  Land  had  appeared,  two  tendencies  began 
to  emerge  in  English  poetry  :  one,  represented  by  T.  S.  Eliot  himself, 
towards  a  new  classicism,  the  other  towards  a  new  romanticism.  D. 
H.  Lawrence,  more  through  his  prose  than  his  poetry,  is  the  chief 
influence  of  the  latter  movement.  The  new  romantics  are  in  revolt 
both  against  the  "  tawdry  cheapness  "  of  an  industrialised,  standardised 
west  and  against  arid  intellectualism  in  poetry.  They  are  for  feeling 
and  for  the  body  as  against  a  mind  that  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  body, 
propelled  continuously  about  the  metropolis  on  wheels.  As  the  romantics 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  looked  towards  the  French 
Revolution,  the  post-war  romantics  look  towards  Soviet  Russia.  Yet 
their  difficulty  consists  in  this,  that  they  cannot  reconcile  their  revolt 
against  an  industrialised,  mechanised  west  with  their  faith  in  a  new 
regime  which  is  nothing  if  not  completely  mechanised,  whose  success 
rests  upon  this.  One  cannot  be  both  a  pagan  and  a  robot. 

Poetical  campaigns  carry  many  supernumeraries  along  with  them. 
The  best  poets  frequently  belong  to  no  school.  There  are  one  or  two 
individual  poets  writing  to-day  who  may  be  remembered  long  after 
the  representatives  of  the  -ists  and  -isms,  who  war  with  each  other  in 
the  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

"  T)OETRY,"  wrote  Coleridge,  "  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy  of 
.Tall  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language."  Anthologies  of  poetry  collect  the  blossoms  and  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  The  beginner  should  procure  at 
least  two  anthologies  :  The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  or  The  Albatross 
Book  of  Living  Verse,  and  an  anthology  of  modern  verse,  then  proceed 
according  to  his  or  her  tastes.  For  example,  if  you  are  attracted  by 
stirring  deeds  and  heroic  subjects,  begin  with  Tennyson's  The  Revenge, 
or  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  then  go  on  to  an  early  ballad, 
Sir  Patrick  Spence,  and  compare  the  condensed,  episodic  treatment  of 
the  early  poem  with  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ones. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  forms  of  poetry  should  take,  for  instance, 
the  heroic  couplet  and  see  how  little  it  deserves  the  stricture  of  being  a 
limited  form  by  reading  successively  an  extract  from  Keats'  Endymwn, 
Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  Dryden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel.  A  good  way  to  approach  the  lyric  would  be  to  begin  with 
W.  H.  Davies  (any  poem  in  the  Albatross  collection),  then  read  Shelley's 
Ode  to  a  Skylark  (noting  how  much  more  charged  this  is  with  philosophic 
thought)  and  then  go  on  to  compare  a  seventeenth  century  religious 
lyric  such  as  Henry  Vaughan's  The  Revival  with  an  Elizabethan  lyric 
such  as  George  Peele's  Harvester's  Song.  Observe  how  carefree  the  one 
is,  what  grave  ecstasy  informs  the  other. 

Apart  from  the  anthologies  mentioned,  other  very  good  ones  are 
Walter  de  la  Mare's  Come  Hither  (charmingly  annotated),  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury,  and  Alice  Meynell's  School  of  Poetry.  When  enough 
poetry  has  been  read  for  an  interest  in  the  characters  and  circumstances 
of  the  poets  to  have  been  acquired  the  reader  may  turn  to  Izaak  Walton's 
Lives  oj  Donne  and  Herbert,  Samuel  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  (both  in  the 
World's  Classics  Series)  and  De  Quincey's  Recollections  of  the  Lake  Poets. 
A  succinct  account  of  English  prosody  is  given  in  H.  W.  Fowler's  Modern 
English  Usage  (Clarendon  Press).  Other  useful  books  are  Humbert 
Wolfe's  Signpost  to  Poetry  (Cassell),  and  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry,  by 
L.  S.  Harris  (Dent). 

The  selections  following  have  been  chosen  from  the  best  English 
poetry  of  all  periods. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  GREATEST 
ENGLISH  POETRY 

THE  AGE  OF  ENGLISH  SONG 

E  ballads  are  undateable  and  anonymous.  They  were  sung  for  common 
I  people,  and  they  belong  to  the  heroic  age  of  our  history.  The  three  hundred 
odd  in  English  are  varied  in  subject,  but  have  a  family  likeness.  They 
draw  for  their  subjects  on  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  historical,  romantic  or 
supernatural.  They  were  probably  remoulded  by  their  hearers  and  repeaters,  and 
so  familiar  were  their  basic  facts  that  they  often  leave  a  modern  audience  mystified 
by  omitting  details  of  the  story.  There  are  many  versions  of  every  ballad.  In  the 
following  selections  the  most  beautiful  and  simplest  version  has  been  given,  and 
the  dialect  in  which  it  was  preserved. 

The  ballads  are  essentially  musical,  although  most  of  the  music  has  been 
lost  in  England.  The  tunes  that  we  have  preserved  have  a  haunting,  minor  beauty, 
and  a  direct  strength.  The  words  are  inseparable  from  the  melody  as  if  the  two 
were  born  twins.  "  The  Three  Ravens,"  though  a  beautiful  poem,  is  incomplete 
without  the  tune  that  matches  and  fulfils  it. 

The  most  common  ballad  metre  is  the  seven  stress  rhyming  couplet,  broken 
after  the  fourth  beat,  as  in  "  Sir  Patrick  Spence."  Frequently,  there  was  a 
meaningless  refrain,  useful  for  the  dancers  to  sing  as  they  joined  in  the  chorus. 
Characteristic  of  many  ballads  is  the  repetition  of  a  significant  phrase.  Almost 
all  combine  narrative  speed  with  lyric  intensity.  Each  verse  takes  us  a  step  forward 
in  the  story  ;  but  the  emotional  implication  of  each  verse  suggests  a  completed 
experience. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1340  ?-i4Oo)  is  our  most  lovable  poet.  His  strictness  of 
standard  is  combined  in  a  rare  way  with  sweetness  and  condonation.  Born  into 
a  bourgeois  family,  he  became  a  squire  in  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster's  household, 
and  he  experienced  practical  chivalry  as  a  soldier  in  the  French  wars.  Eventually 
he  settled  down  as  a  civil  servant,  and  went  on  more  than  one  confidential  errand 
abroad.  Controller  of  the  Customs,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Works,  sub-forester,  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  found  time  to 
write  at  all. 

He  saw  life  more  steadily  and  whole  than  any  of  our  poets  except  Shakespeare 
and  perhaps  Browning.  He  was  deeply  religious,  but  not  slavishly  orthodox. 
He  wrote  a  beautiful  ballade  to  truth,  and  perhaps  truth  is  his  most  permanent 
characteristic.  He  learned  all  he  could  from  foreign  models  ;  subtlety,  irony,  wit 
from  France,  grace  and  passion  from  Italy,  and  in  the  end  he  turned  to  a  purely 
English  task,  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."  "  The  Wyf  of  Bathe"  shows  his  shrewd 
observance  without  malice;  the  Miller  shows  a  broader  coarser  humour.  The 
song  to  the  birds  on  St.  Valentine's  day  shows  his  delicious  light  lyric  touch  ;  the 
lament  of  Troilus — a  small  extract  from  the  greatest  long  poem  on  love  in  English 
— shows  the  deep  music  and  imagination  of  passion  and  desolation. 
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SIR  PATRICK  SPENGE 

The  king  sits  in  Dumferling  toune 
Drinking  the  bluid-reid  wine  : 

"  O  whar  will  I  get  guid  sailor, 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine  ?  " 

Up  and  spak  an  eldern  knight, 
Sat  at  the  king's  richt  kne  : 

"  Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailor 
That  sails  upon  the  se." 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter 

And  signd  it  wi  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence 

Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red 

A  loud  lauch  lauched  he  : 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red 

The  tear  blinded  his  ee. 

"  O  wha  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  unto  me  ; 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  yeir, 

To  sail  upon  the  se  ? 

"  Mak  hast,  mak  hast,  my  mirry  men  all, 
Our  guid  schip  sails  the  morne." 

"  O  say  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme. 

"  Late  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone 
Wi  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme, 

And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master, 
That  we  wil  cum  to  harme  !  " 

O  our  Scots  nobles  wer  richt  laith 
To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoone, 

Bot  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd, 
Their  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

O  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit 
Wi  thair  fans  into  their  hand, 

Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand, 
Wi  thair  gold  kerns  in  their  hair, 


BARBARA      ALLEN 

Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 
For  they'll  se  thame  na  mair. 

Haf  owre,  haf  owre  to  Aberdour, 

It's  fiftie  fadom  deip, 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence 

Wi  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit. 


BARBARA  ALLEN 

In  Scarlet  town  where  I  was  born, 

There  was  a  fair  maid  dwellin', 
Made  every  youth  cry  Well-a-way  I 

Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 

All  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  green  buds  they  were  swellin', 

Young  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay, 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 

He  sent  his  man  in  to  her  then, 
To  the  town  where  she  was  dwellin'  ; 

"  O  haste  and  come  to  my  master  dear, 
If  your  name  be  Barbara  Allen." 

So  slowly,  slowly  rase  she  up, 

And  slowly  she  came  nigh  him, 
And  when  she  drew  the  curtain  by, 

"  Young  man,  I  think  you're  dyin'." 

"  O  it's  I  am  sick,  and  very  very  sick, 

And  it's  all  for  Barbara  Allen." 
"  O  the  better  for  me  ye'se  never  be, 

Tho  your  heart's  blood  were  a-spillm'  ! 

"  O  dinna  ye  mind,  young  man,"  says  she, 
When  the  red  wine  ye  were  fillin', 

That  ye  made  the  healths  go  round  and  round. 
And  slighted  Barbara  Allen." 

As  she  was  walking  o'er  the  fields, 

She  heard  the  dead-bell  knellin'  ; 
And  every  jow  the  dead-bell  gave 

Cried,  "  Woe  to  Barbara  Allen." 

"  O  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 

O  make  it  saft  and  narrow  ! 
My  love  has  died  for  me  to-day, 

I'll  die  for  him  to-morrow. 
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"  Farewell,"  she  said,  "  ye  virgins  all, 

And  shun  the  fault  I  fell  in  : 
Henceforth  take  warning  by  the  fall 

Of  cruel  Barbara  Allen." 

THE  THREE  RAVENS 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, 

Downe  a  downe,  hay  down,  hay  downe, 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, 

With  a  downe, 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, 

They  were  as  blacke  as  they  might  be, 

With  a  downe  derrie  derrie  derrie  downe,  downe. 

The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate. 

"  Where  shall  we  our  breakefast  take  ?  " 

"Downe  in  yonder  greene  field, 

There  lies  a  knight  slain  under  his  shield. 

"  His  hounds  they  lie  downe  at  his  feete, 
So  well  they  can  their  master  keepe. 

"  His  haukes  they  flic  so  eagerly, 
There's  no  fowle  dare  him  come  nie." 

Downe  there  comes  a  fallow  doe, 
As  great  with  yong  as  she  might  goe. 

She  lift  up  his  bloudy  hed, 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

She  got  him  up  upon  her  backe 
And  carried  him  to  earthenake. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  herselfe  ere  evensong  time. 

God  send  every  gentleman, 

Such  haukes,  such  hounds  and  such  a  leman. 

CHAUCER  :    A  WYF  OF  BATHE 

A  good  Wyf  was  ther  of  bisyde"  Bathe, 

But  she  was  som-del  deef,  and  that  was  scathe. 

Of  clooth-making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, 

She  passed  hem  of  Ypres  and  of  Gaunt. 

In  al  the  parisshe  wyfne  was  ther  noon 
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That  to  th'  offring  bifore  hir  sholde  goon  ; 

And  if  ther  dide,  certeyn,  so  wrooth  was  she, 

That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 

Hir  coverchiefs  ful  fyne  were  of  ground  ; 

I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound 

That  on  a  Sonday  were  upon  hir  heed. 

Hir  hosen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed, 

Ful  streite  y-teyd,  and  shoos  ful  moiste  and  newe. 

Bold  was  hir  face,  and  fair,  and  reed  of  hewe. 

She  was  a  worthy  womman  al  hir  lyve, 

Housbondes  at  chirche-dore  she  hadde  fyve, 

Withouten  other  companye  in  youthe  ; 

But  therof  nedeth  nat  to  speke  as  nouthe. 

And  thryes  hadde  she  been  at  Jerusalem  ; 

She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  streem  ; 

At  Rome  she  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloigne, 

In  Galice  at  seint  Jame,  and  at  Coloigne. 

She  coude1  muche  of  wandring  by  the  weye : 

Gat-tothed  was  she,  soothly  for  to  seye. 

Up-on  an  amblere  esily  she  sat, 

Y-wimpl^d  wel,  and  on  hir  heed  an  hat 

As  brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe  ; 

A  foot-mantel  aboute  hir  hipe"s  large, 

And  on  hir  feet  a  paire  of  spores  sharpe. 

In  felawschip  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe. 

Of  remedyes  of  love  she  knew  perchaunce, 

For  she  coude  of  that  art  the  olde  daunce. 


CHAUCER  :    THE  MILLERE 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl,  for  the  nones, 

Ful  big  he  was  of  braun,  and  eek  of  bones  ; 

That  proved  wel,  for  over-al,  ther  he  cam, 

At  wrastling  he  wolde  have  awey  the  ram. 

He  was  short-sholdred,  brood,  a  thikke  knarre, 

Ther  nas  no  dore  that  he  nolde  heve  of  harre, 

Or  breke  it,  at  a  rennying  with  his  heed. 

His  berd,  as  any  sowe  or  fox,  was  reed, 

And  ther-to  brood,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 

Up-on  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 

A  werte,  and  ther-on  stood  a  tuft  of  heres, 

Reed  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres  ; 

His  nosethirles2  blake  were  and  wyde  ; 

A  swerd  and  a  bokeler  bar  he  by  his  syde  ; 

His  mouth  as  wyde  was  as  a  greet  forneys, 

He  was  a  j  angler e  and  a  goliardeys, 

And  that  was  most  of  sinne  and  harlotryes. 

Wel  coude  he  stelen  corn,  and  tollen  thryes  ; 

1  Knew.  *  Nostrils. 
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And  yet  he  hadde  a  thombe  of  gold,  pardee. 
A  whyt  cote  and  a  blew  hood  wered  he. 
A  baggepype  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  sowne, 
And  therwithal  he  broghte  us  out  of  towne. 

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER  :  RONDEL 

Now  welcom,  somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  overshake 
And  driven  a-wey  the  longe  nightes  blake  ; 

Seynt  Valentyn,  that  art  ful  hy  on  lofte, 
Thus  syngen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake 
Now  welcom  somer  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  overshake. 

Wel  han  they  cause  for  to  gladen  ofte, 
Sith  ech  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  make  ;* 
Ful  blisful  singen  they  may  whan  they  wake. 
Now  welcom,  somer,  with  thy  sonne'  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  overshake, 
And  driven  a-wey  the  longe  nights  blake. 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER  :  LAMENT 

Than  seide  he  thus  :    "  O  paleys  desolat, 

O  hous  of  houses  whilom  best  i-hight, 

O  paleys  empty  and  disconsolat, 

O  thow  lanterne  of  which  queynt  is  the  light, 

O  paleys,  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night, 

Wel  oughtestow  to  fall,  and  I  to  dye, 

Syn  she  is  went  that  wont  was  us  to  gye  ! 

"  O  paleys,  whilom  crowne  of  houses  alle, 

Enlumyned  with  sonne  of  alle  blisse, 

O  ryng,  fro  which  the  ruby  is  out-falle, 

O  cause  of  wo,  that  cause  hast  been  of  blisse  ! 

Yit,  syn  I  may  no  bet,  fayn  wolde  I  kisse 

Thy  colde  dore,  dorste  I  for  this  route  : 

And  far-well,  shrine  of  which  the  seynt  is  oute  !  M 

1  Mate. 


To  Caunterbury  they  wende,    the   holy   blisful  martir  for   to   seke. 
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EDMUND    SPENSER    (1552  P-gg)    was    a    Londoner.      He    acquired 
classical  and  modem  languages  and  a  love  of  philosophy  at  Cambridge. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  became  his  patron,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  his  friend. 
He  went  to  Ireland  in  1580  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  and  remained  there, 
hating  it,  till  the  year  before  his  death,  except  for  short  visits  to  London.  Residence 
in  Ireland  added  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  his  friends,  and  gave  him  the  wife 
celebrated  in  "  The  Epithalamion  "  where  classical  and  Christian  ideas  unite  in 
mystical  worship  of  love. 

"  The  Shepheardes  Calendar"  breathes  the  rude  health  of  the  country.  "  The 
Fa€rie  Queene  "  combines  allegory  and  characterisation  in  a  tapestry  that  is 
never  dull.  The  portrait  of  Una,  or  truth,  shows  his  Platonic  inspiration  ;  the 
rose  song  shows  his  exultation  in  physical  beauty  ;  the  stanza  on  Mutability 
shows  his  grand  Puritan  faith.  Spenser  has  wealth  of  imagination,  high-minded- 
ness,  tenderness  and  above  all,  a  sure  and  flowing  music. 

The  Elizabethan  age  is  the  great  period  of  the  short  lyric,  of  easy  music, 
sure  philosophy,  rich  imagery,  and  is  well  illustrated  in  George  Peele's  (c.  1557-96) 
"Old  Knight. ' '  There  is  a  certainty  about  life,  too,  a  hardy  manliness.  Shakespeare 
( 1 564- 1 6 1 6)  excels  in  songs  and  sonnets.  The  weird  imagination  of ' '  Full  Fathom 
Five"  the  final  resignation  of  Fidele's  dirge,  the  sonorous,  disturbed  magnanimity 
of"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  "  show  his  range  of  feeling  and  his 
vigour.  Michael  Drayton's  (1563-1631)  sonnet  has  a  brusque  passion  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  finest  English  poems. 

This  robust  mood,  with  its  clear  physical  imagery,  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  be  replaced  by  melancholy,  an  almost  morbid  fretting  of  the  idea  of 
death  and  a  desire  to  seize  the  beautiful  moment.  Moral  standards,  hitherto 
fixed,  wavered.  Broken  rhythm,  tortuous  intellectual  imagery,  short,  sharp  poems 
mirror  the  inward  change.  John  Donne  (1573-1631)  is  the  leader  of  the  meta- 
physicals.  Born  a  Catholic,  he  lingered  long  in  that  faith  ;  but  he  ruined  his 
prospects  by  eloping  with  his  employer's  daughter,  found  preferment  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  died  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  His  themes  are  love  and  religion.  In 
both  he  shows  a  fevered  anxiety  to  remain  in  grace.  The  wit  and  intellectual 
exercise  that  adorn  his  poems  are  made  natural  by  the  passion  that  informs  them. 

The  seventeenth  century  lyrists  divide  into  Cavaliers  and  Religious  poets. 
The  first,  Richard  Lovelace  (1618-58)  and  John  Suckling  (1609-42)  preserve 
something  of  the  tranquillity  of  ideal  and  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  Elizabethans. 
The  religious  poets,  George  Herbert  (1593-1633),  Henry  Vaughan  (1622-95) 
and  others,  show  the  intensity  and  wistfulness  of  the  metaphysicals.  They  have 
begun  to  be  tormented  by  thought,  and  their  allegiance  to  God  is  more  precious 
because  of  it.  Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  and  Edmund  Waller  (1606-87), 
in  the  poems  quoted  below,  retain  something  of  the  light-handed  royalist  tradition, 
but  their  broken  form,  their  transitory  themes  are  metaphysical.  Most  of  Herrick' s 
poems  have  a  delicious  simplicity,  a  gallant  romantic  attitude  about  women,  a 
blend  of  sophisticated  and  heartfelt  pleasures,  and  a  feeling  for  the  country. 
Waller,  on  the  other  hand,  did  his  best  in  "  Go,  lovely  rose  ;  "  usually  he  degenerates 
into  false  metaphysical  subtleties  with  no  feeling  to  substantiate  them. 
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SPENSER  :    THE  MONETH  OF  MAY 

Is  not  thilke  the  mery  moneth  of  May, 

When  love-lads  masken  in  fresh  aray  ? 

How  falles  it,  then,  we  no  merier  bene, 

Ylike  as  others,  girt  in  gawdy  greene  ? 

Our  bloncket  liveryes  ben  all  to  sadde 

For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladd 

With  pleasaunce  :    the  grownd  with  grasse,  the  Woods 

With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  bloosming  buds. 

Yougthes  folke  now  flocken  in  every  where, 

To  gather  May  buskets  and  smelling  brere  : 

And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight, 

And  all  the  Kirke  pillours  eare  day  light, 

With  Hawthorne  buds,  and  swete  Eglantine, 

And  girlonds  of  roses,  and  Sopps  in  wine. 

Such  merimake  holy  Saints  doth  queme, 

But  we  here  sitten  as  drownd  in  a  dreme. 

SPENSER  :    FROM  "  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE  " 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  Ladie,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd, 

Far  from  all  peoples  peace,  as  in  exile, 

In  wildernesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd, 

To  seeke  her  knight  ;   who,  subtily  betrayd 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaunter  wrought, 

Had  her  abandond.    She  of  nought  affray d, 

Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  daily  sought ; 

Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 

From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grasse  her  daintie  limbs  did  lay 

In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight  : 

From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 

And  layd  her  stole  aside.    Her  angels  face, 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenlie  grace. 

SPENSER:   FROM  "THE  FAERIE  QUEENE " 

The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay  ; 
Ah  !    see,  whoso  fayre  thing  doest  faine  to  see, 
In  springing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day. 
Ah  f  see  the  Virgin  Rose,  how  sweetly  shce 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  bashful  modestee, 
That  fairer  seemes  the  lesse  ye  see  her  may. 
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Lo  !    see  soone  after  how  more  bold  and  free 

Her  bared  bosome  she  doth  broad  display  ; 

Lo  !    see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal!  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre, 

Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 

That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre 

Of  many  a  lady',  and  many  a  Paramowre. 

Gather  therefore  the  Rose  whilest  yet  is  prime, 

For  soone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre, 

Gather  the  Rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 

Whilest  loving,  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime. 

He  ceast ;    and  then  gan  all  the  quire  of  birdes 
Their  diverse  notes  t' attune  unto  his  lay, 
As  in  approvaunce  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 
The  constant  payre  heard  all  that  he  did  say, 
Yet  swarved  not,  but  kept  their  forward  way 
Through  many  covert  groves  and  thickets  close, 
In  which  they  creeping  did  at  last  display 
That  wanton  Lady  with  her  lover  lose, 
Whose  sleepie  head  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dispose. 

Upon  a  bed  of  Roses  she  was  layd, 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  sin  ; 

And  was  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd, 

All  in  a  vele  of  silk  and  silver  thin, 

That  hid  no  whit  her  alabeaster  skin, 

But  rather  shewd  more  white,  if  more  might  bee  ; 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin  ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'ayre  more  lightly  flee. 

SPENSER:    FROM  "THE  FAERIE  QUEENE" 

When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speech  whyleare 

Of  Mutabilitie,  and  well  it  way  ! 

Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 

Of  the  Heav'ns  Rule  ;   yet,  very  sooth  to  say, 

In  all  things  else  she  beares  the  greatest  sway  ; 

Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 

And  love  of  things  so  vaine  to  cast  away  ; 

Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle, 

Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 

Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature  sayd, 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be, 
But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmly  stayd 
Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity, 
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That  is  contrayre  to  Mutabilitie  ; 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight ; 

But  thence-forth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabbaoth  hight, 

O!    that  great  Sabbaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabbaoths  sight. 

SPENSER  :    FROM  "  EPITHALAMION  " 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  the  postes  adorne  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim, 

For  to  receyve  this  Saynt  with  honour  dew, 

That  commeth  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence, 

She  commeth  in,  before  th'  Almighties  view  ; 

Of  her  ye  virgins  learne  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces  : 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make  ; 

And  let  the  roring  Organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes  ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates, 

The  Choristers  the  joyous  Antheme  sing, 

That  al  the  woods  may  answere,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

GEORGE  PEELE  :    THE  OLD  KNIGHT 

His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned  ; 

O  time  too  swift,  O  swiftness  never  ceasing  ! 

His  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spurned, 

But  spurned  in  vain  ;    youth  waneth  by  increasing  : 

Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading  seen  ; 

Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees  ; 
And,  lovers'  sonnets  turned  to  holy  psalms, 
A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 
And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  age's  alms  : 
But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart, 
His  saint  is  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 

And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell, 

He'll  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song  : 

'Blest  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign  well, 

Curst  be  the  souls  that  think  her  any  wrong.' 

Goddess,  allow  this  aged  man  his  right, 

To  be  your  beadsman  now,  that  was  your  knight. 


WILLIAM      SHAKESPEARE 

SHAKESPEARE  :    SEA  DIRGE 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 
Hark  !    now  I  hear  them, — 
Ding,  dong,  bell. 

SHAKESPEARE  :    A  SONG 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat  ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Quiet  consummation  have, 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave. 

SHAKESPEARE  :    SONNET 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : — 
O  no  !    it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 
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That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  ev'n  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

DRAYTON  :    THE  PARTING 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part. 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free. 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 

When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies, 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  Lis  eyes, 

Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

CAMPION  :    ROSE-CHEEKED  LAURA 

Rose-cheeked  Laura,  come, 
Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauty's 
Silent  music,  either  other 
Sweetly  gracing. 

Lovely  forms  do  flow 
From  concent1  divinely  framed  ; 
Heav'n  is  music,  and  thy  beauty's 
Birth  is  heavenly. 

These  dull  notes  we  sing 
Discords  need  for  helps  to  grace  them  ; 
Only  beauty  purely  loving 
Knows  no  discord, 

But  still  moves  delight, 
Like  clear  springs  renewed  by  flowing, 
Ever  perfect,  ever  in  them- 
Selves  eternal. 

1  Harmony;   concord  of  tones. 
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BEN  JONSON  :    TO  CELIA 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  ! 


JOHN  DONNE  :    THE  GOOD-MORROW 

I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 

Did,  till  we  loved  ?   were  we  not  weaned  till  then  ? 

But  sucked  on  country  pleasures,  childishly  ? 

Or  snorted  we  in  the  Seven  Sleepers'  den  ? 

'Twas  so  ;    but  this,  all  pleasures  fancies  be  ; 

If  ever  any  beauty  I  did  see, 

Which  I  desired,  and  got,  'twas  but  a  dream  of  thee. 

And  now  good-morrow  to  our  waking  souls, 
Which  watch  not  one  another  out  of  fear  ; 
For  love  all  love  of  other  sights  controls, 
And  makes  one  little  room  an  everywhere. 
Let  sea-discoverers  to  new  worlds  have  gone  ; 
Let  maps  to  other  worlds  on  worlds  have  shown  ; 
Let  us  possess  one  world  ;   each  hath  one,  and  is  one. 

My  face  in  thine  eye,  thine  in  mine  appears, 

And  true  plain  hearts  do  in  the  faces  rest  ; 

Where  can  we  find  two  better  hemispheres 

Without  sharp  north,  without  declining  west  ? 

Whatever  dies,  was  not  mixed  equally  ; 

If  our  two  loves  be  one,  or  thou  and  I 

Love  so  alike  that  none  doe  slacken,  none  can  die. 
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JOHN  DONNE  :    A  HYMN  TO  GOD  THE  FATHER 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun, 

Which  is  my  sin,  though  it  were  done  before? 
Wilt  thou  forgive  those  sins  through  which  I  run, 
And  do  run  still,  though  still  I  do  deplore  ? 
When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done  ; 
For,  I  have  more. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  by  which  I've  won 

Others  to  sin,  and  made  my  sin  their  door  ? 
Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
A  year  or  two,  but  wallowed  in  a  score  ? 
When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done, 
For  I  have  more. 

I  have  a  sin  of  fear,  that  when  I've  spun 

My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore  ; 
Swear  by  thyself,  that  at  my  Death  thy  son 
Shall  shine  as  he  shines  now  and  heretofore : 
And  having  done  that,  thou  hast  done  ; 
I  fear  no  more. 


ROBERT  HERRIGK  :    TO  THE  VIRGINS 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying  : 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer  ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times,  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  : 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
You  may  for  ever  tarry. 
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HERRICK  :    UPON  JULIA'S  CLOTHES 

Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 

Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 

The  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free, 
O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me  ! 

GEORGE  HERBERT  :    VIRTUE 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright — 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  springs,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

RICHARD  LOVELACE  :    TO  LUCASTA 

Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 
The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 
As  you  too  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  Dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  Honour  more. 
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EDMUND  WALLER  :    GO,  LOVELY  ROSE 

Go,  lovely  Rose  ! 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired. 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !    that  she, 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  ! 


IDEALISM  AND  SOCIAL  SATIRE 

"TO HN  MILTON  (1608-74)  was  tne  greatest  figure,  after  Cromwell,  of  his 
I  century.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  a  passionate  learner  at  St.  PauVs 
t/  School ;  at  Cambridge  he  was  known  as  the  "  lady  of  Christ's  "  for  his 
charming  appearance.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire, 
attending  lectures  on  music  and  mathematics  in  London.  He  travelled  abroad  in 
France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  characteristically  offended  Italians  by  his 
outspoken  Protestantism.  After  the  Civil  War  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  lost  his  eyesight  working  for  his  country.  He  escaped 
molestation  at  the  Restoration,  perhaps  through  the  intervention  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  and  died  peacefully  of  gout.  He  was  three  times  married;  and  the  fir  si 
disastrous  union  with  a  Royalist  wife  provoked  the  audacious  tracts  on  divorce. 

His  poetic  life  divides  into  two  periods.  The  early  poems,  "  The  Ode  on 
the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  "  V  Allegro,"  "  //  Penseroso,"  "  Lycidas" 
"  Comus  "  show  an  Elizabethan  influence  that  he  never  quite  lost.  They  are  rich 
in  love  of  nature,  music,  all  sensuous  beauty,  and  in  high  religious  ideals.  The 
great  works,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Paradise  Regained"  "  Samson  Agonistes  " 
have  austerity  and  dignity  of  style  and  thought.  In  his  late  years,  Milton  has  fullness, 
richness,  maturity,  but  he  never  quite  regained  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  his 
youth. 

John  Dry  den  (1631-1700)  shows  the  other  side  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  has  usually  been  associated  with  Pope  in  the  development  of  social  satire. 
He  has  not  Pope's  neatness  and  polished  brilliance  ;  but  his  satire  is  always 
inspired  by  lofty  ideals  ;  he  brings  out  the  smallness  of  human  nature  through 
implying  its  possibilities  for  greatness.  His  verse,  like  his  prose,  has  great  jorce 
and  dignity,  and  considerable  warmth  of  feeling.  His  lyrics  are  not  of  the  first 
order  of  poetry,  but  his  two  odes,  "  Alexander's  Feast "  and  "  On  St.  Cecilia's 
Day  "  have  a  fine  beauty  and  a  courtly  grace,  as  well  as  melodious  prosody. 

Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744)  was  born  a  Londoner,  but  his  family  moved 
in  1 700  to  live  near  Windsor  Forest.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  the  son  of  a  linen- 
draper.  When  he  was  ten,  he  suffered  the  illness  that  deformed  him  and  left  him 
sickly  for  life.  He  was  educated  by  a  priest,  and  then,  at  two  schools,  forgot 
what  he  had  learned  from  him.  Left  to  himself,  he  was  a  voracious  reader  in  four 
languages.  Early  in  his  literary  life  he  was  advised  to  aim  at  "  correctness." 
Among  his  friends  in  London  were  Wycherley,  Addison,  md  Swift.  He  had  a 
strong  attachment  to  Lady  Mary  Worthy  Montagu,  who  is  said,  to  her  shame,  to 
have  received  his  offer  of  marriage  with  ridicule.  A  worthier  feminine  acquaintance 
was  Martha  Blount,  whose  friendship  survived  vulgar  scandal. 

It  is  said  of  Pope  that  "  he  could  not  take  tea  without  a  stratagem  ;  "  and 
this  devious  plotting  habit  lost  him  nearly  all  his  friends.  In  spite  of  great  beauties, 
a  feminine,  tea-party  attitude  is  apparent  in  his  poetry.  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  "  shows  an  exquisite  insight  into  the  fashionable  mind  ;  there  are  pretensions 
to  sublimity  in  "  An  Essay  on  Man,"  but  no  deep  philosophy.  His  satirical 
portrait  of  Addison  (Atticus]  reveals  his  virtues  and  his  faults.  The  shots  are 
subtle  and  wounding  ;  one  must  appreciate  them  ;  but  they  are  more  than  half 
inspired  by  a  very  understandable  spite. 
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JOHN  MILTON  :    FROM  "  L'ALLEGRO  " 

And  ever  against  eating  Cares 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  Aires 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  lincked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 
That  Orpheus  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowres,  and  hear 
Such  streins  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Eurydice. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


JOHN  MILTON  :    FROM  "  IL  PENSEROSO  " 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloysters  pale 
And  love  the  high-embowed  Roof, 
With  antick  Pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  Windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dimm  religious  light  : 
There  let  the  pealing  Organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 
In  Service  high  and  Anthems  cleer, 
As  may  with  sweetnes,  through  mine  car, 
Dissolve  me  into  extasies, 
And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peacefull  hermitage, 
The  Hairy  Gown  and  Mossy  Cell 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  Star  that  Heav'n  doth  shew, 
And  every  Herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  Prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures  Melancholy  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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JOHN  MILTON  :    FROM  "  LYGIDAS  " 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gon, 
Now  thou  art  gon,  and  never  must  return  ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  Woods  and  desert  Caves 
With  wild  Thyme  and  the  gadding  Vine  o'regrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 
The  Willows  and  the  Hazle  Copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 
Fanning  their  joyous  Leaves  to  thy  soft  Layes. 
As  killing  as  the  Canker  to  the  Rose, 
Or  Taint-worm  to  the  weanling  Herds  that  graze, 
Or  Frost  to  Flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrope  wear, 
When  first  the  White-thorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye  Nymphs  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o're  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream. 
Ay  me  !   I  fondly  dream  ! 

Had  ye  bin  there — for  what  could  that  have  don  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  inchanting  son, 
Whom  Universal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  goary  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 


JOHN  MILTON  :    ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

E're  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  Talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  Soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide, 

Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denyd 

I  fondly  ask.    But  patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts,  who  best 

Bear  his  milde  yoak,  they  serve  him  best,  his  State 

Is  Kingly.    Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 

And  post  o're  Land  and  Ocean  without  rest. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  waite. 
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JOHN  MILTON  :    FROM  "  PARADISE  LOST  " 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neerest  Mate, 
With  Head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  Eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd  ;   his  other  Parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  Flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  Fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian  or  Earth-born,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 
Briarios  or  Typhon,  whom  the  Den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  Sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  Ocean-stream  ; 
Him  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  Pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  Skiff, 
Deeming  some  Island,  oft,  as  Seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  Anchor  in  his  skaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  Lee,  while  Night 
Invests  the  Sea,  and  wished  Morn  delayes. 
So  stretch' t  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-fiend  lay, 
Chain'd  on  the  burning  Lake,  nor  ever  thence 
Had  ris'n,  or  heav'd  his  head,  but  that  the  Will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.  .  .  . 


JOHN  MILTON  :    FROM  "  PARADISE  LOST  " 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntarie  move 

Harmonious  numbers  ;    as  the  wakeful  Bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  Covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  Note.    Thus  with  the  Year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  Ev'n  or  Morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  Summers  Rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

But  cloud  in  stead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  chearful  waies  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  Book  of  knowledg  fair 

Presented  with  a  Universal  blanc 

Of  Natures  works  to  mee  expung'd  and  ras'd, 

And  wisdome  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou  Celestial  light 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


M.L. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN  :    PORTRAIT  OF  SHAFTESBURY 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst  : 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit, 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit. 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 

A  fiery  soul,  which  working  out  its  way, 

Melted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms  ;   but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 

Else,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 

To  that  unfeathered,  two-legged  thing,  a  son, 

Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, 

And  born  a  shapeless  lump  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State. 


JOHN  DRYDEN:    FROM  "MACFLECKNOE" 

Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years  ; 
Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval  ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty, 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology. 
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POPE  :  FROM  "  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK  " 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes1  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired  ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray  ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  Power  adored, 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves  ; 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  : 
The  Powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides  : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  sylph — with  careful  thoughts  oppressed, 
The  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air  ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair  : 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold, 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half-dissolved  in  light, 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 

1  Snares  made  of  horse-hair. 
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Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes, 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 

POPE  :    FROM  "  AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN  " 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great  : 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between  :   in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  God,  or  beast ; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer  ; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err  ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused  ; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused  ; 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled  : 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

POPE  :  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ADDISON 

Peace  to  all  such  !    but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause  ; 
While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 


THEMES  OF  VALOUR  AND  TENDER  ROMANCE 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  (1757-1827),   and  Robert  Burns   (1759-96)  are 
Parallels  to  the  Romantic  Movement.    Blake  saw  angels  and  ghosts  ;  he 
was  a  mystic  and  a  painter.    His  vision  was  inspired,  clearly,  sometimes 
in  a  divine,  sometimes  in  a  sinister  way.   His  poetry  is  uneven,  but  his  short  lyrics 
have  a  miraculous  simplicity.   Burns  was  a  Scot,  largely  inspired  to  write  by  the- 
music  of  ancient  ballads.    His  main  themes  are  the  hypocrisy  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  casual  but  intense  love. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771-1832),  another  Caledonian,  wrote  poetry  until  he 
realised  that  his  adventurous  themes  were  better  expressed  in  novels.  The  patriotism 
in  the  poem  quoted  below  is  a  favourite  early  Romantic  theme. 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron  (1788-1824),  also  Scottish  by  blood,  belongs 
really  to  the  second  generation  of  romantics.  His  melancholy  personal  beauty,  his 
irresistible  attraction  for  silly  women,  his  Calvinistic  conviction  of  sin,  his  wasted 
life  and  heroic  death,  are  well  known.  His  tastes  were  classical ;  he  admired 
Pope.  Tet  he  was  the  most  complete  romantic,  excelling  Scott  in  wild  narrative 
poems  with  glamorous  eastern  themes.  The  only  romantic  poet  with  a  sense  of 
humour,  his  satire  is  infectiously  funny.  He  had  a  meretricious  facility  for  rhyming, 
but  his  short  songs  have  force  of  feeling,  and  beauty  of  music  and  image. 

The  true  romantic  impetus  was  begun  by  William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850), 
and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834)  when  they  published  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads"  in  1798.  Byron  wickedly  called  them  "  pond  poets"  because  of  their 
worship  of  the  Lake  Country.  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  had  a  "jine  sombre 
complexion."  He  made  homely  subjects  profoundly  significant.  To  look  at  a 
primrose,  to  skate  on  the  ice,  to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  were  to  him 
mystical  experiences. 

Coleridge's  appearance  was  remarkable  for  his  large,  dark,  fervent  eyes.  He 
had  the  Jinest  intellect  of  his  century,  but  tragically  dissipated  it  in  melancholy 
and  opium.  He  was  lovable,  and  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  lecturer.  In 
poetry  he  explored  the  mysterious  subconscious  deeps  of  imagination.  His  three 
great  poems  are  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  too  long  and  too  integral  for  short 
selection,  "  Christabel  "  and  "  Kubla  Khan" 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822),  and  John  Keats  (1795-1821)  show 
romanticism  in  its  jinal  development.  Shelley's  beautiful  fair  ethereal  face  is 
familiar.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  liberty,  and  he  was  entranced  by  science, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  After  a  mistakenly  chivalrous  marriage,  he  went  with  a 
new  and  intelligent  wife  to  live  abroad.  Eventually  he  was  drowned  off  the  coast 
of  Italy.  His  poetry  has  easy  music  and  expresses  vague  idealistic  ideas  connected 
with  freedom  and  love.  "  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift "  is  how  he 
described  himself. 

Keats  had  a  warm  transcendent  sensuousness  equalled  only  before  him  by 
Milton  and  the  Elizabethans.  His  subjects  were  legendary  ;  Greece  and  the 
Middle  Ages  inspired  him  equally.  However  remote  his  theme,  he  invests  it  with 
a  living  reality.  Beauty  was  his  gospel.  His  greatest  poems  are  the  "  Odes"  and 
"  Hyperion."  They  have  the  controlled  form  of  sculpture,  the  vividness  of  painting 
and  the  richness  of  personal  musing. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE  :    THE  TYGER 

Tyger  !    Tyger  !    burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  ? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire  ? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire  ? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art, 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart  ? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  ?    and  what  dread  feet  ? 

What  the  hammer  ?    what  the  chain  ? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?   what  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see  ? 
Did  he  who  made  the  Lamb  make  tbee  ? 

Tyger  !    Tyger  !    burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  :    LOVE'S  SECRET 

Never  seek  to  tell  thy  love, 

Love  that  never  told  can  be  ; 
For  the  gentle  wind  does  move 

Silently,  invisibly. 

I  told  my  love,  I  told  my  love, 

I  told  her  all  my  heart ; 
Trembling,  cold,  in  ghastly  fears, 

Ah  !    she  did  depart ! 

Soon  as  she  was  gone  from  me, 

A  traveller  came  by, 
Silently,  invisibly  : 

Ah  !    was  no  deny. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE  :    FROM  "  MILTON  " 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 
Walk  upon  England's  mountains  green  ? 
And  was  the  Holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen  ? 

And  did  the  countenance  divine 
Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills  ? 
And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark  satanic  mills  ? 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold  ! 
Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire  ! 
Bring  me  my  spear  !    O  clouds,  unfold  ! 
Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire  ! 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 
Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 


ROBERT  BURNS  :    A  SONG 

O  my  Luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  : 

O  my  Luve  is  like  the  melodic, 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I  ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  ; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare-thee-weel,  my  only  Luve  ! 

And  fare-thec-weel  a  while  ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


ROBERT  BURNS  :  JOHN  ANDERSON 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent  ; 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 


SIR      WALTER      SCOTT:       PATRIOTISM 

Your  bonie  brow  was  brent  j1 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow,a 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  ; 
And  mony  a  cantie3  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither  : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

And  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 
1  Smooth.  «  Head.  »  Lively. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  :    PROUD  MAISIE 

Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early  ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
When  shall  I  marry  me  ?  " 

"  When  six  braw  gentlemen 
Kirkward  shall  carry  ye." 

"  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  ?  " 
"  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady  ; 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

'  Welcome,  proud  lady.'  " 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  :    PATRIOTISM 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well  ; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell  ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
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Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  double  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 

O  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires  !    what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand. 


BYRON  :    SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  ; 
Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face, 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek  and  o'er  that  brow 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent. 


BYRON :    A  SONG 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  ma^ic  like  to  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me  : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming  : 
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And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 

Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep, 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving 

As  an  infant's  asleep  : 
So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee 
To  listen  and  adore  thee  ; 
With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 
Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 

BYRON  :    THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail, 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal  ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 

WORDSWORTH  :    THE  DAFFODILS 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
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Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  such  a  jocund  company  ! 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

WORDSWORTH  :    LUCY 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal  ; 

I  had  no  human  fears  : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force  ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

WORDSWORTH  :    A  SONNET 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;    late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
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COLERIDGE  :    FROM  "  KUBLA  KHAN  " 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree, 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh  !   that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover  ! 

A  savage  place  ;    as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething, 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced, 

Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail  : 

And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 

Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 

And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  ! 

COLERIDGE  :    FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT 

The  Frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelped  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud — and  hark  again  !    loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  the  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings  :    save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'Tis  calm  indeed  !    so  calm  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
This  populous  village  !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings-on  of  life, 
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Inaudible  as  dreams  !    the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film  which  fluttered  on  the  grate 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 


SHELLEY  :    TO  NIGHT 

Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night  ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  day-light, 
Thou  wo  vest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear — 

Swift  be  thy  flight  ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrought  ! 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day  ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-sought  ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 

When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 

Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? — And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee  ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon — 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled  ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Gome  soon,  soon  ! 
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SHELLEY  :    TO  


Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


JOHN  KEATS  :    ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN 

Thou  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness  ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 

What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?   What  maidens  loath  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?   What  struggle  to  escape  ? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?    What  wild  ecstasy  ? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter  ;    therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve  ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !    that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu  ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love  !    more  happy,  happy  love  ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed, 

For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young  ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and  cloyed, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 
To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
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Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be  ;    and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

O  Attic  shape  !    Fair  attitude  !    with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  :    Cold  Pastoral  ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
*'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 


JOHN  KEATS  :    FROM  "  HYPERION  " 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

Sat  gray-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair  ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  shade  :    the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went, 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd, 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred  ;    and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 
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dictate  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  muse  :  "  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write,' 
I  was  never  better  obeyed  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  poetry  becomes  as  varied  in  range  of  feeling  as  are  the  souls  of  men. 
The  great  figure  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  (1809-92)  dominates  the  period. 
He  was  a  North  countryman  like  Wordsworth.  His  gigantic  stature,  his  massive 
head  with  bushy  hair,  beard,  spacious  brow,  and  aquiline  nose  had  the  very  stamp 
of  a  poet.  His  life  was  not  eventful.  He  was  moved,  as  a  child,  by  Byron's 
death,  and  went  out  by  himself,  and  wrote  "  Byron  is  dead  "  on  the  earth.  As 
a  young  man,  he  lost  his  dear  friend,  Henry  Hallam,  and  the  loss  greatly  affected 
his  development.  His  spirit  was  afflicted  by  doubt  and  despair  until  after  his  late 
marriage.  The  true  poetic  passion  did  not  burst  out  again  until  the  publication 
of  "  Maud."  He  became  poet  laureate,  succeeding  Wordsworth. 

He  had  musical  felicity,  and  fecundity  of  graceful  imagery.  There  is  solemn 
philosophy  in  "  The  Morte  D*  Arthur,"  and  a  troubled  idealism  in  "  Ulysses." 
His  exact  representation  of  sound  and  sense  is  unequalled.  The  two  stanzas 
from  "The  Lotos  Eaters"  quoted  on  page  144  show  his  mellifluousness  and  his 
wealth  of  imagination.  His  poetry  lacks  depth,  and  his  observation  of  character 
and  history  is  almost  mechanical. 

Robert  Browning  (1812-89)  had  the  poetical  virtues  and  vices  that  Tennyson 
lacked.  He  has  no  easy  music,  no  simple  physical  image.  He  has  a  subtle 
psychological  acuteness,  rugged  strength  of  feeling,  tempestuous  rhythm,  and  ideas 
M  involved  that  people  complained  of  his  obscurity.  Of  his  first  long  poem, 
"  Sordello,"  he  said  that  only  God  and  Robert  Browning  knew  its  meaning 
when  it  was  written  ;  and  now  only  God  knew  it.  He  sought  his  themes  either  in 
his  own  life,  or  else  in  out-of-the-way  historical  characters  where  his  imagination 
eould  have  free  play. 

He  was  a  robust,  refreshing  personality.  He  lived  in  England  until  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  cured  her  of  her  illness  by  his  own 
confidence,  and  stole  her  away  to  be  his  wife.  After  that,  they  lived  in  Italy  ; 
their  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  love  stories  in  history. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (1828-82)  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  his 
poetry  is  painter's  poetry,  rich  in  colour.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  which  sought  detail  and  fidelity  to  life.  He  was  of  average 
height,  pale,  with  a  short  beard.  He  appalled  the  refined  George  Meredith  by 
the  number  of  eggs  he  ate  at  breakfast.  His  poetry  shows  the  medieval  inspiration, 
and  the  sensuous  frankness  that  became  fashionable  in  the  mid-Victorian  era. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (1837-1909)  was  friendly  with  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  but  he  was  younger  than  they  and  shows  a  different  phase  of  poetry. 
He  is  renowned  for  the  music  of  his  verse,  but  it  is  too  often  distorted  virtuosity, 
the  metrical  pattern  replacing  the  rhythm  of  feeling.  He  is  renowned  also  for 
his  decadent  astheticism.  Much  of  his  inspiration  was  Greek,  but  his  finest 
long  poem  was  "  Tristram  and  Isolde  "  where  he  invests  a  well-worn  medieval 
theme  with  new  vigour  and  keen  personal  feeling.  An  interesting  account  of  him 
in  later  life  is  given  in  Max  Beerbohm's  essay  entitled  "  JVo.ii.  The  Pines" 
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TENNYSON  :   SUMMER  NIGHT 

Now  ileepi  the  crimion  petal,  now  the  white ; 
Now  wavei  the  cypren  in  the  palace  wwii.  . 
^-w  wink*  the  gold  i<»  m  ii»  |>oi|>hvry  font : 
The  (>'- UN  wftkrni  ;   waken  thou  uiih  me, 

Nou    ,1.0,,,,-,    thr    milk   uhilr    IMM.O,  k    likr    a    Kho:.t, 
A n. I   likr   a  Klu>il   Nhr  Kl 


Now  liei  the  Earth  all  Danat  to  the  itari, 
And  all  thy  heart  lie*  open  unto  me. 

Now  ilidei  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leavei 
A  ihining  (urrow,  an  thy  thought*  >»  ">,-. 

Now  (bldi  the  lily  all  her  iweetneii  up, 

Ami      IM-.    into    (I.,-    I.o-.om    ..I    lh,-    lak,- 

S,.   I, .1,1    dix  -.,  II.    mv   ih-aH-,1.   thou.   ami   %li|> 

Int..  inv   Un.mi  ami  l.r  lost   in  mr. 


TENNYSON  i  FROM  «'  i  in.  LOTOS  i  ATFRS  •• 
"  Courage  I  "  he  laid,  and  pointed  toward  the  land. 

•Tim   m.MiiKiiiK   w.ivr   uill   mil   iis   %h«.ir\vuul  suM.n.11 
In   Hi,-   .ill,  tiun.ii   (li.  y   i.iuu-   inl.>  .»   laml. 

In  which  it  teemed  alwayi  afternoon, 
AII  tound  the  coatt  the  languid  air  did  iwoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream, 
Full-lacea  above  the  valley  itood  the  moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  amoVe,  the  ilender  itream 

AI,MiK   (hr  tlill   to  lall   ami   pausr  atul   (all  ilul   M  rm. 


A    laml   ot   stirami  !     M»IU»-.    hk,     a   ,l,mmx.u,l   stuokr, 

Sl,m  ihoi>rmK   vrds   t>l   (luunr.st    lawn,   »lul   Ko  ; 

Ami    M>im-    (lu.Mic.h    \\a\ruiu:    UcJUs    ami    sluuKnvs    t)ti>kr, 

Rolling  a  tlumbroua  theet  of  foam  below. 

Iho    -,.ux    (lu-    cl,-auunK    in,,    -.rawaul    How 

I  .,MU    tlu-    ittnrt    laml         lai    oil.    llurr    mountain-  tops, 

I  !  ..,,-,-    Ml,  nt    pinn.ulo   ot   a^rvl   MIOW. 

Stood  iunwwiu»h*d  :  and,  dew*d  with  ihowery  dropi, 

thr   >havlowv    rm,-    alunr    thr    wo\  rn    i  o^sr. 
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Hut    thr  othn    sxMl\lv   Ntiwlr   tiom   jul»;r   to   i  ul^c, 
l-loth,a   NMth   hix   breath,   ami   looking  :»s   hr  ualkM 
1    .  tlian   human   on   thr   tio:rn   hills. 

Hr  )iraul   thr  dr,T   t^rhnul   him.    and   A  nv 
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Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  hainr«  in  th^  it  y  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  an<l  .<ll  i..  I- It  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  jui    ..I  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !    the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 


TENNYSON  :    FROM  "  THE  MORTE  D'ARTHUR  " 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Comfort  thyself :    what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !    but  thou, 

If  tnou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.   Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 


BROWNING  :    HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD 

Oh,  to  be  in  England 

Now  that  April's  there, 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush-wood  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows — 

Hark  !    where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent-spray's  edge — 

That's  the  wise  thrush  :   he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  ne  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower, 

—Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  !  L 
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BROWNING  :    MEETING  AT  NIGHT 

The  grey  sea  and  the  long  black  land  ; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low  ; 
And  the  startled  little  waves  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea-scented  beach  ; 
Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears  ; 
A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 
And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro'  its  joys  and  fears, 
Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each  ! 


ROBERT  BROWNING  :    FROM  "  SAUL  " 

He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent-prop  ;    both 

arms  stretched  out  wide 
On  the  great  cross-support  in  the  centre, 

that  goes  to  each  side  : 
He  relaxed  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there, — 

as,  caught  in  his  pangs 
And  waiting  his  change  the  king-serpent  all 

heavily  hangs, 
Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till 

deliverance  come 
With  the  spring-time, — so  agonised  Saul, 

dread  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb. 

Then  I  tuned  my  harp, — took  off  the  lilies 

we  twine  round  its  chords 
Lest  they  snap  'neath  the  stress  of  the  noon- 
tide— those  sunbeams  like  swords  ! 
And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep 

know,  as,  one  after  one, 
So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door,  till 

folding  be  done. 
They  are  white  and  untorn  by  the  bushes, 

for  lo,  they  have  fed 
Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water 

within  the  stream's  bed  ; 
And  now  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodgings, 

as  star  follows  star 
Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, — so  blue 

and  so  far  ! 


*  f  T;fa  7  saw  Beauty  enthroned. 

Under  the  arch  of  Life  .   .  •   •  '  »=  ^.^  ^ 
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ROSSETTI  :    LOVESIGHT 

When  do  I  see  thee  most,  beloved  one  ? 

When  in  the  light  the  spirits  of  mine  eyes 

Before  thy  face,  their  altar,  solemnize 

The  worship  of  that  Love  through  thee  made  known  ? 

Or  when,  in  the  dusk  hours  (we  two  alone), 

Close-kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  replies 

Thy  twilight-hidden  glimmering  visage  lies, 

And  my  soul  only  sees  thy  soul  its  own  ? 

O  love,  my  love  !    if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee, 
Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring, — 
How  then  should  sound  upon  Life's  darkening  slope 
The  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  Hope, 
The  wind  of  Death's  imperishable  wing  ? 


ROSSETTI  :    SOUL'S  BEAUTY 

Under  the  arch  of  Life,  where  love  and  death, 

Terror  and  mystery,  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 

Beauty  enthroned  ;    and  though  her  gaze  struck  awe, 

I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 

Hers  are  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath, 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee, — which  can  draw, 

By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law, 

The  allotted  bondman  of  her  palm  and  wreath. 

This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 

Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still, — long  known  to  thee 

By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem, — the  beat 

Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet, 

How  passionately  and  irretrievably, 

In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days  ! 


SWINBURNE  :  FROM  "  ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON  " 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lips  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 
Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light, 
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With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  might  ; 

Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 

Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet  ; 

For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers, 
Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling  ? 

O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to  her, 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring  ! 

For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 

As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player  ; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her, 
And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins  ; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins  ; 
And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten, 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot, 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 

And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 

And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night, 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid  ; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide, 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her  eyes  ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs  ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves, 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 
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quantity  of  twentieth  century  poetry  is  only  matched  by  its  variety  ; 
JL  but  from  the  crowd  of  poets  only  a  few  great  figures  stand  out.  Thomas 
Hardy  (1840-1928)  shows  in  his  poetry  the  same  intimacy  with  nature 
that  gives  grandeur  to  his  novels.  The  composure  of  his  style  is  remarkable. 

Robert  Bridges  (1844-1930)  was  poet  laureate,  and  his  long  life  spanned 
the  gap  between  Victorian  and  modern  thought.  His  development  was  continual 
and  the  splendid  achievement  of  his  life  was  the  publication  of  "  The  Testament 
of  Beauty  "  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  (1844-89)  was  a  Jesuit  poet  with  an  exquisitely 
tranquil  realisation  of  beauty,  strong  individuality  and  intense  religious  feeling. 

Kudyard  Kipling  (1865-1936)  was  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  letters. 
His  poems  combine  tenderness  with  colloquialism.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
patriotism,  which  is  of  an  almost  religious  sort,  and  his  best  poems  show 
Imperialism  at  its  finest. 

William  Butler  Teats  (1865)  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Celtic  Movement;  his 
inspiration  came  from  the  legendary  history  of  Ireland.  His  early  verse  was  sweet, 
but  he  has  gained  richness  with  time.  Lately  he  has  broken  away  from  traditional 
forms,  and  his  poetry  has  gained  new  strength. 

A.  E.  (George  William  Russell]  (1867-1935)  was  another  Celtic  poet ;  he 
was  a  mystic  and  concentrated  in  his  poetry  upon  the  depth  of  inner  experience.  His 
poetry,  as  is  natural,  is  influenced  by  the  mythology  of  the  East. 

Laurence  Binyon  ( 1 869)  is  a  learned  poet ;  but  he  has  never  surpassed  in 
feeling  the  magnificent  tribute  to  the  men  killed  in  the  war  that  is  given  below. 
Two  verses  of  it — the  two  finest — are  carved  on  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the 
British  Museum. 

W.  H.  Davies  (1871)  became  a  poet  at  thirty-four,  and  has  remained  one 
ever  since.  The  poem  quoted  on  page  154  is  probably  his  most  famous,  and 
shows  his  absorption  in  the  calm  growth  of  nature. 

Walter  de  la  Mare  (1873)  is  perhaps  even  better  in  prose  than  in  poetry. 
He  deals  with  the  loneliness  of  man  and  with  strange  elusive  hauntings. 

John  Masefield  (1878)  is  poet  laureate.  His  sea  poems  and  his  narratives 
have  speed  and  zest.  There  is  also  a  philosophical  beauty  and  a  richness  of  wording 
and  rhythm  in  his  sonnets. 

Alfred  Noyes  (1880)  is  perhaps  the  most  musical  of  modern  poets.  His 
poetry  has  grace  of  image  and  sound,  and  a  deeply  religious  intention. 

Rupert  Brooke  (1887-1915)  was  killed  in  the  war.  His  vigorous  talent 
appears  in  the  triumphant  patriotism  of  this  famous  sonnet. 

Charles  Hamilton  Sorley  (1895-1915)  left  school  to  fight  and  was  also 
killed.  He  left  a  considerable  body  of  fine-spirited,  classically  expressed  poetry. 

T.  S.  Eliot  (1888)  is  the  leader  among  modern  poets.  He  brings  into 
expression  the  subconscious  and  half-conscious  moods  that  are  often  more  subtly 
significant  than  reasoned  ones.  The  form  of  his  poetry  is  the  shape  of  his  imagina- 
tion. After  "  The  Waste  Land,"  from  which  a  passage  is  given  here,  his  finest 
long  poem  is  "Ash  Wednesday." 
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HARDY  :  THE  DARKLING  THRUSH 

I  leaned  upon  a  coppice  gate 

When  Frost  was  spectre-gray, 
And  Winter's  dregs  made  desolate 

The  weakening  eye  of  day. 
The  tangled  bine-stems  scored  the  sky 

Like  strings  from  broken  lyres, 
And  all  mankind  that  haunted  nigh 

Had  sought  their  household  fires. 

The  land's  sharp  features  seemed  to  be 

The  Century's  corpse  outleant  ; 
His  crypt  the  cloudy  canopy, 

The  wind  his  death-lament. 
The  ancient  pulse  of  germ  and  birth 

Was  shrunken  hard  and  dry, 
And  every  spirit  upon  earth 

Seemed  fervourless  as  I. 

At  once  a  voice  burst  forth  among 

The  bleak  twigs  overhead 
In  a  full-hearted  evensong 

Of  joy  unlimited  ; 
An  aged  thrush,  frail,  gaunt  and  small, 

In  blast-beruffled  plume, 
Had  chosen  thus  to  fling  his  soul 

Upon  the  growing  gloom. 

So  little  cause  for  carollings 

Of  such  ecstatic  sound 
Was  written  on  terrestrial  things 

Afar  or  nigh  around, 
That  I  could  think  there  trembled  through 

His  happy  good-night  air 
Some  blessed  hope,  whereof  he  knew 

And  I  was  unaware. 

ROBERT  BRIDGES  :    TRIOLET 

When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master  ; 
Of  more  than  common  friendliness 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess. 
Who  could  foretell  this  sore  distress, 
This  irretrievable  disaster 
When  first  we  met  ?   We  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master. 
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G.  M.  HOPKINS  :    THE  HABIT  OF  PERFECTION 

Elected  Silence,  sing  to  me 
And  beat  upon  my  whorled  ear, 
Pipe  me  to  pastures  still,  and  be 
The  music  that  I  care  to  hear. 

Shape  nothing,  lips  ;    be  lovely-dumb  ; 
It  is  the  shut,  the  curfew  sent 
From  there  where  all  surrenders  come 
Which  only  makes  you  eloquent. 

Be  shelled,  eyes,  with  double  dark 
And  find  the  uncreated  light  : 
This  ruck  and  reel  which  you  remark 
Coils,  keeps,  and  teases  simple  sight. 

Palate,  the  hatch  of  tasty  lust, 
Desire  not  to  be  rinsed  with  wine  : 
The  can  must  be  so  sweet,  the  crust 
So  fresh  that  come  in  fasts  divine  ! 

Nostrils,  your  careless  breath  that  spend 
Upon  the  stir  and  keep  of  pride, 
What  relish  shall  the  censers  send 
Along  the  sanctuary  side  ! 

O  feel-of-primrose  hands,  O  feet 
That  want  the  yield  of  plushy  sward, 
But  you  shall  walk  the  golden  street 
And  you  unhouse  and  house  the  Lord. 

And,  Poverty,  be  thou  the  bride 
And  now  the  marriage  feast  begun, 
And  lily-coloured  clothes  provide 
Your  spouse  not  laboured-at  nor  spun. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING  :    RECESSIONAL 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  ; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart ! 
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Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

Far-called,  our  navies  melt  away  ; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  : 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  ! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe, 

Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget  ! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard, 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And,  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard, 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 

Thy  Mercy  on  Thy  People,  Lord  ! 


W.  B.  YEATS  :    WHEN  YOU  ARE  OLD 

When  you  are  old  and  grey  and  full  of  sleep, 
And  nodding  by  the  fire,  take  down  this  book, 
And  slowly  read,  and  dream  of  the  soft  look 
Your  eyes  had  once,  and  of  their  shadows  deep  ; 

How  many  loved  your  moments  of  glad  grace, 
And  loved  your  beauty  with  love  false  or  true  ; 
But  one  man  loved  the  pilgrim  soul  in  you, 
And  loved  the  sorrows  of  your  changing  face. 

And  bending  down  beside  the  glowing  bars 
Murmur,  a  little  sadly,  how  love  fled 
And  paced  upon  the  mountains  overhead 
And  hid  his  face  amid  a  crowd  of  stars. 


"  A.  E."  :    THE  GREAT  BREATH 

Its  edges  foam'd  with  amethyst  and  rose, 
Withers  once  more  the  old  blue  flower  of  day  : 
There  where  the  ether  like  a  diamond  glows, 
Its  petals  fade  away. 
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A  shadowy  tumult  stirs  the  dusky  air  ; 
Sparkle  the  delicate  dews,  the  distant  snows  ; 
The  great  deep  thrills — for  through  it  everywhere 
The  breath  of  Beauty  blows. 

I  saw  how  all  the  trembling  ages  past, 
Moulded  to  her  by  deep  and  deeper  breath, 
Near'd  to  the  hour  when  Beauty  breathes  her  last 
And  knows  herself  in  death. 


LAURENCE  BINYON  :    FOR  THE  FALLEN 

With  proud  thanksgiving,  a  mother  for  her  children, 
England  mourns  for  her  dead  across  the  sea. 
Flesh  of  her  flesh  they  were,  spirit  of  her  spirit, 
Fallen  in  the  cause  of  the  free. 

Solemn  the  drums  thrill  :   Death  august  and  royal 
Sings  sorrow  up  into  immortal  spheres. 
There  is  music  in  the  midst  of  desolation 
And  a  glory  that  shines  upon  our  tears. 

They  went  with  songs  to  the  battle,  they  were  young. 
Straight  of  limb,  true  of  eye,  steady  and  aglow. 
They  were  staunch  to  the  end  against  odds  uncounted, 
They  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

They  shall  grow  not  old,  as  we  that  are  left  grow  old  : 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years  condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We  will  remember  them. 

They  mingle  not  with  their  laughing  comrades  again  ; 
They  sit  no  more  at  familiar  tables  of  home  ; 
They  have  no  lot  in  our  labour  of  the  day-time  ; 
They  sleep  beyond  England's  foam. 

But  where  our  desires  are  and  our  hopes  profound, 
Felt  as  a  well-spring  that  is  hidden  from  sight, 
To  the  innermost  heart  of  their  own  land  they  are  known 
As  the  stars  are  known  to  the  Night ; 

As  the  stars  that  shall  be  bright  when  we  are  dust, 
Moving  in  marches  upon  the  heavenly  plain, 
As  the  stars  that  are  starry  in  the  time  of  our  darkness, 
To  the  end,  to  the  end,  they  remain. 
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W.  H.  DAVIES  :    LEISURE 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 


WALTER  DE  LA  MARE  :    AN  EPITAPH 

Here  lies  a  most  beautiful  lady, 

Light  of  step  and  heart  was  she  ; 

I  3iink  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lady 

That  ever  was  in  the  West  Country. 

But  beauty  vanishes  ;    beauty  passes  ; 

However  rare — rare  it  be  ; 

And  when  I  crumble,  who  will  remember 

This  lady  of  the  West  Country  ? 


JOHN  MASEFIELD  :    A  SONNET 

Roses  are  beauty,  but  I  never  see 

Those  blood  drops  from  the  burning  heat  of  June 

Glowing  like  thought  upon  the  living  tree 

Without  a  pity  that  they  die  so  soon, 

Die  into  petals,  like  those  roses  old, 

Those  women,  who  were  summer  in  men's  hearts 

Before  the  smile  upon  the  Sphinx  was  cold 

Or  sand  had  hid  the  Syrian  and  his  arts. 

O  myriad  dust  of  beauty  that  lies  thick 

Under  our  feet  that  not  a  single  grass 

But  stirred  and  moved  in  beauty  and  was  quick 

For  one  brief  moon  and  died  nor  lived  again  ; 

But  when  the  moon  rose  lay  upon  the  grass 

Pasture  to  living  beauty,  life  that  was. 
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ALFRED  NOYES  :    WIZARDS 

There's  many  a  proud  wizard  in  Araby 

and  Egypt 
Can  read  the  silver  writing  of  the  stars 

as  they  run  ; 
And  many  a  dark  gypsy,  with  a  pheasant 

in  his  knapsack, 

Has  gathered  more  by  moonshine  than 
wiser  men  have  won  ; 

But  /  know  a  Wizardry 

Can  take  a  buried  acorn 
And  whisper  forests  out  of  it,  to  tower 
against  the  sun. 

There's  many  a  magician  in  Bagdad  and 

Benares 
Can  read  you — for  a  penny — what  your 

future  is  to  be  ; 
And  a  flock  of  crazy  prophets  that  by 

staring  at  a  crystal 

Can  fill  it  with  more  fancies  than  there's 
herring  in  the  sea  ; 

But  /  know  a  Wizardry 

Can  break  a  freckled  egg-shell 
And  shake  a  throstle  out  of  it,  in  every 
hawthorn-tree. 

There's  many  a  crafty  alchemist  in  Mecca 

and  Jerusalem  ; 

And  Michael  Scott  and  Merlin  were 
reckoned  very  wise  ; 

But  /  know  a  Wizardry 

Can  take  a  wisp  of  sun-fire 
And  round  it  to  a  planet,  and  roll  it  through 

the  skies, 
With  cities,  and  sea-ports,  and  little 

shining  windows, 

And  hedgerows  and  gardens,  and  loving 
human  eyes.  .  .  . 


RUPERT  BROOKE  :    THE  SOLDIER 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me  ; 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.    There  shall  be 
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In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed  ; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given  ; 
Her  sights  and  sounds  ;    dreams  happy  as  her  day  ; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends  ;    and  gentleness, 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 


C.  H.  SORLEY  : 
THE  SONG  OF  THE  UNGIRT  RUNNERS 

We  swing  ungirded  hips, 
And  lightened  are  our  eyes 
The  rain  is  on  our  lips, 
We  do  not  run  for  prize. 
We  know  not  whom  we  trust 
Nor  witherward  we  fare, 
But  we  run  because  we  must 
Through  the  great  wide  air. 

The  waters  of  the  seas 
Are  troubled  as  by  storm. 
The  tempest  strips  the  trees 
And  does  not  leave  them  warm. 
Does  the  tearing  tempest  pause  ? 
Do  the  tree-tops  ask  it  why  ? 
So  we  run  without  a  cause 
'Neath  the  big  bare  sky. 

The  rain  is  on  our  lips, 
We  do  not  mn  for  prize. 
But  the  storm  the  water  whips 
And  the  wave  howls  to  the  skies. 
The  winds  arise  and  strike  it 
And  scatter  it  like  sand, 
And  we  run  because  we  like  it 
Through  the  broad  bright  land. 
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T.  S.  ELIOT  :    LA  FIGLIA  CHE  PIANGE 

0  quam  te  memorem  virgo  .  .  . 

Stand  on  the  highest  pavement  of  the  stair — 

Lean  on  a  garden  urn — 

Weave,  weave  the  sunlight  in  your  hair — 

Clasp  your  flowers  to  you  with  a  pained  surprise — 

Fling  them  to  the  ground  and  turn 

With  a  fugitive  resentment  in  your  eyes  : 

But  weave,  weave  the  sunlight  in  your  hair. 

So  I  would  have  had  him  leave, 

So  I  would  have  had  her  stand  and  grieve, 

So  he  would  have  left 

As  the  soul  leaves  the  body  torn  and  bruised, 

As  the  mind  deserts  the  body  it  has  used. 

I  should  find 

Some  way  incomparably  light  and  deft, 

Some  way  we  both  should  understand, 

Simple  and  faithless  as  a  smile  and  shake  of  the  hand. 

She  turned  away,  but  with  the  autumn  weather 

Compelled  my  imagination  many  days, 

Many  days  and  many  hours  : 

Her  hair  over  her  arms  and  her  arms  full  of  flowers, 

And  I  wonder  how  they  should  have  been  together  ! 

I  should  have  lost  a  gesture  and  a  pose. 

Sometimes  these  cogitations  still  amaze 

The  troubled  midnight  and  the  noon's  repose. 

T.  S.  ELIOT  :    FROM  "  THE  WASTE  LAND  " 

April  k  the  cruellest  month,  breeding 

Lilacs  out  of  the  dead  land,  mixing 

Memory  and  desire,  stirring 

Dull  roots  with  spring  rain. 

Winter  kept  us  warm,  covering 

Earth  in  forgetful  snow,  feeding 

A  little  life  with  dried  tubers. 

Summer  surprised  us,  coming  over  the  Starnbergersee 

With  a  shower  of  rain  ;   we  stopped  in  the  colonnade, 

And  went  on  in  the  sunlight,  into  the  Hofgarten, 

And  drank  coffee,  and  talked  for  an  hour. 

Bin  gar  keine  Russin,  stamm'  aus  Litauen,  echt  deutsch. 

And  when  we  were  children,  staying  at  the  archduke's, 

My  cousin's,  he  took  me  out  on  a  sled, 

And  I  was  frightened.    He  said,  "  Marie, 

Marie,  hold  on  tight."    And  down  we  went. 
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In  the  mountains,  there  you  feel  free. 

I  read,  much  of  the  night,  and  go  south  in  the  winter. 

What  are  the  roots  that  clutch,  what  branches  grow 

Out  of  this  stony  rubbish  ?    Son  of  man, 

You  cannot  say,  or  guess,  for  you  know  only 

A  heap  of  broken  images,  where  the  sun  beats, 

And  the  dead  tree  gives  no  shelter,  the  cricket  no  relief, 

And  the  dry  stone  no  sound  of  water.    Only 

There  is  shadow  under  this  red  rock, 

(Come  in  under  the  shadow  of  this  red  rock), 

And  I  will  show  you  some  thing  different  from  either 

Your  shadow  at  morning  striding  behind  you 

Or  your  shadow  at  evening  rising  to  meet  you  ; 

I  will  show  you  fear  in  a  handful  of  dust. 


"  There  is  no  life  of  a  man,  faithfully  recorded,   but 
is  a   heroic  poem   of  its  sort,  rhymed  or  unrhymed."  l 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIR:    NOBLE  LIVES 
OF  GREAT  MEN 

By  M.  J.  MOULTON,  M.A.  (Edin.) 

IOGRAPHY  is,  of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative  writing, 
which  is  most  eagerly  read  and  most  easily  applied  to 
purpose  of  life."  This  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  s  applies 
equally  well  to  modern  biography.  With  the  exception  of  the 
novel,  no  form  of  literature  is  more  popular  or  more  eagerly  read. 
Johnson's  remark  indicates  also  the  reason  for  the  popularity  of  biography 
during  the  past  two  centuries.  It  is  more  easily  applied  than  other  kinds 
of  literature  to  the  reader's  personal  life.  Its  popularity,  like  that  of  the 
novel,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  gives  readers  an  opportunity  of 
entering  into  the  private  lives  and  experiences  of  other  people. 

Treatises  on  mathematics  or  physics  seldom  become  popular  because 
they  deal  with  matters  remote  from  everyday  life.  The  novel,  in  most 
cases,  deals  with  the  experiences  of  one  or  more  characters  whom  the 
novelist  by  his  art  can  make  as  real,  as  actual,  as  living  people.  The 
biography,  also,  tells  the  experiences  of  a  single  character,  but  in  this 
case  the  human  interest  is  stronger  because  we  know  that  it  is  the 
narrative  of  a  real,  flesh-and-blood  person.  We  believe  that  men  like 
Soames  in  Galsworthy's  Forsyte  Saga  existed,  and  do  exist,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  feel  that  Soames  moves  in  a  different  world  from  ours, 
that  his  experiences  have  not  much  bearing  on  our  lives.  With  the 
character  in  a  biography  the  case  is  entirely  different.  We  know  that 
he  existed  ;  therefore,  all  his  experiences  can  be  compared  with  our 
own,  whether  to  realise  their  differences  or  their  similarity.  Also, 
nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  penetrate  into  the  lives  of  men  whom 
we  knew  only  as  Parliamentary  figures,  authors  of  books,  or  great 
religious  leaders,  and  see  them  in  the  intimacy  of  their  private  affairs. 

HOW   BIOGRAPHY   DIFFERS   FROM   THE   NOVEL 

THE  biography  resembles  the  novel  in  its  appeal  to  human  interest, 
but,  since  the  biographer  is  relating  the  life-story  of  a  real  person, 
he  has  to  stick  to  the  facts  of  that  life.  The  novelist  can  create  any 
character  he  pleases,  endow  that  character  with  any  qualities  and 
experiences  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  preserves  the  illusion  of  reality. 
In  other  words,  the  novelist  depends  on  his  creative  imagination.  The 
biographer  cannot  give  rein  to  his  imagination.  His  character  was 
born  in  a  certain  year,  married  a  certain  person  in  another,  and  so 
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on.  But,  though  the  facts  are  there,  the  motives  are  not  always  evident. 
The  biographer  must,  therefore,  use  his  imagination  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  his  character,  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  to  understand  what 
motives  impelled  him  to  certain  actions.  Nevertheless,  biography 
demands  observation  and  understanding  more  than  creative  imagination. 
In  this  respect,  then,  the  biography  differs  from  the  novel. 

THE  BIOGRAPHER'S  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH 

LET  us  now  consider  what  qualities  are  essential  in  a  biography  and 
how  we  can  tell  whether  a  biography  is  good  or  bad.  If  the  biography 
contains  the  record  of  the  life  of  an  individual  it  is  obvious  that  that 
record  is  worthless  and  misleading  unless  it  is  truthful.  The  first  essential 
quality  of  a  good  biography  is  truthfulness.  No  falsification  or  suppression 
is  permissible.  Sometimes  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  relatives, 
biographers  have  suppressed  disagreeable  episodes  in  the  life  of  their 
subject.  But  if  the  truth  cannot  be  recorded  without  injury  to  the 
feelings  of  relatives,  the  biographer  should  wait  until  time  makes  his 
disclosures  less  painful. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  necessity  of  truthfulness  in  a 
biography,  but  the  further  question  arises  how  far  is  it  possible  to  attain 
the  truth  ?  The  life  of  an  individual  is  so  complex,  he  is  actuated  by  so 
many  motives  which  another  can  never  fully  understand  that  the  task 
of  the  biographer  seems  impossible,  especially  if  he  is  writing  the  life  of 
a  man  long  dead  whom  he  never  knew  personally.  Perhaps  the  biographer 
can  never  attain  truth  with  scientific  accuracy,  but  by  making  good  use 
of  his  material  he  can  make  an  honest  endeavour  to  get  at  the  truth 
as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  The  good  biographer  goes  to  the  letters, 
diaries,  journals  or  any  other  writings  his  subject  has  left  and  uses  them 
as  evidence  in  the  revelation  of  his  personality.  Truthfulness  is  a  quality 
that  must  be  insisted  on  in  a  biography,  because  a  biography  deals  with 
facts. 

HISTORY   SEEN   IN   BIOGRAPHICAL    PERSPECTIVE 

IN  this  respect  the  biographer  resembles  the  historian  who  seeks 
to  record  past  events  accurately.  History,  like  biography,  is  concerned 
with  the  lives  of  prominent  men  who  have  profoundly  influenced  the 
society  of  their  time.  The  distinction  between  history  and  biography 
is  that  biography  describes  the  life  of  an  individual,  whereas  history 
describes  the  evolution  of  society  and  all  the  forces  that  influence  it. 
The  single  person  in  the  eyes  of  a  biographer  has  value  for  his  own 
sake  ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  he  is  only  important  if  his  writings  or 
actions  affected  the  rest  of  society.  Milton  to  the  historians  appears  as 
a  man  who  wrote  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Cromwell's  government  and 
was  typical  of  the  puritan  spirit.  To  the  biographer  Milton  is  a  human 
being  whose  development  as  a  poet  was  disturbed  by  his  domestic 
troubles  and  the  turmoil  of  civil  war. 

A  biography  may  be  exact  and  truthful  in  its  story  of  an  individual, 
but  it  may  still  be  unreadable  if  it  is  not  a  work  of  art.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  biographer  to  collect  all  the  facts  he  can  about  his 
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subject,  and  verify  these  facts  ;  he  must  present  the  account  of  his 
subject's  life  in  a  readable  and  interesting  way.  For  this  purpose  a  clear, 
lucid  style  and  a  talent  for  narrative  writing  is  necessary  because  the 
author  has  a  story  to  tell.  He  has  not  only  to  reveal  the  character  of 
his  subject  ;  he  has  to  trace  his  life  from  birth  to  the  grave.  Obviously 
it  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  details  of  a  long  life.  The  biographer  may 
find  himself  possessed  of  a  mass  of  material  which  would  overload  any 
biography.  Selection  of  details  becomes  necessary  and  the  biographer 
must  show  a  fine  tact  in  their  selection.  He  must  discriminate  between 
the  significant  and  the  insignificant.  In  addition  to  a  gift  for  selection 
the  biographer  requires  a  sense  of  perspective.  Some  parts  of  his  subject's 
life  will  be  more  important  than  others.  The  biographer  will  have  to 
expand  some  parts  and  compress  others.  But  the  aim  of  the  biographer 
should  be  to  present  the  study  of  his  subject's  life  as  an  artistic  unity 
with  all  the  details  placed  in  their  proper  order  and  relation. 

BIOGRAPHY  IN  EARLY  TIMES 

A  LTHOUGH  biography  appears  as  an  independent  form  of  literature 
/Xcomparatively  late,  its  origins  lie  far  back  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  When  a  man  possessed  any  striking  quality  that  impressed 
his  fellows,  such  as  leadership,  saintliness  or  poetical  genuis,  they 
naturally  preserved  his  memory  after  his  death  by  recalling  his  deeds 
or  his  sayings.  In  order  to  preserve  his  memory  better  they  took  to 
writing  down  their  recollections  of  him  instead  of  handing  them  down 
orally.  It  is  to  this  desire  to  commemorate  the  dead  that  biography 
owes  its  origin. 

The  earliest  biographies  were  written  in  Latin  by  monks  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  saints  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  the  people 
by  giving  them  examples  of  saintly  lives  to  follow.  Adamnan's  Life  of 
St.  Columba,  written  about  690,  and  Bede's  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  are  the 
best-known  examples  of  these  lives  of  the  saints.  The  weakness  of  these 
biographies  is  that  the  writers  accept  stories  of  miracles  and  legends 
about  the  saints  as  long  as  they  point  a  moral.  The  biographers  are  not 
interested  in  their  subjects  simply  as  human  beings,  but  as  models  to 
hold  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Consequently  they  do  not 
make  any  serious  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth  about  the  lives  of  their 
subjects.  The  first  life  of  a  layman,  the  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great  by  Bishop 
Asser,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  shows  little  advance  on  the  lives 
of  the  saints.  It  is  in  part  a  chronicle  and  a  collection  of  notes  on  events, 
and  gives  no  great  insight  into  the  personality  of  Alfred.  For  some 
centuries  after  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  biography  disappears  and  what 
details  we  have  of  the  lives  of  great  men  are  included  in  chronicles  or 
annals. 

Biography  was  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  a  fresh  impulse 
of  patriotic  feeling  aroused  interest  in  the  lives  of  prominent  men. 
Two  important  biographical  narratives  were  written  in  the  middle  of 
this  century,  Roper's  Life  of  More  and  Cavendish's  Life  ofWolsey.  Roper 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More  lived  in  his  household, 
and  composed  his  biography  shortly  after  his  father-in-law's  execution. 
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It  is  a  readable  account  of  More's  life,  embodying  interesting  scenes 
and  conversations,  but  its  tone  is  perhaps  too  biased  to  make  it  an 
accurate  record.  Cavendish  wrote  about  twenty-four  years  after  the 
death  of  Wolsey,  and  was  able  to  write  with  greater  detachment  than 
Roper.  Cavendish's  biography  is  written  with  lucidity  of  style,  with 
tenderness  and  charm.  Its  theme  of  the  changing  nature  of  human 
fortune  raises  the  Life  of  Wolsey  to  the  level  of  a  tragedy. 

In  1579,  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  was  published,  and  its 
effect  on  later  English  biography  was  profound.  Plutarch,  in  the  first 
century  A.D.,  had  written  the  lives  of  prominent  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
pairs,  each  pair  consisting  of  one  of  each  nationality.  Plutarch  wrote 
in  the  conviction  that  the  conspicuous  events  in  a  man's  life  are  not 
so  illuminating  as  the  circumstances  of  his  private  life.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  example  of  Plutarch,  English  biography  did  not  flourish  m  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Authors  were  diverted  from  the 
writing  of  full-length  biography  to  the  compilation  of  character  sketches. 
Numerous  imitations  of  Theophrastus,  a  Greek  writer  of  character 
sketches,  were  produced,  and  individuals  were  regarded  as  types  of  one 
quality  or  another  and  not  simply  as  human  beings.  Several  writers 
such  as  Aubrey,  Wood,  and  Fuller,  collected  biographical  notes,  but 
these  are  too  fragmentary  and  disconnected  to  be  regarded  as  biographies. 

THE    CHARM    OF    WALTON*S    "  LIVES  " 

THE  first  outstanding  biographer  in  English  literature  was  Izaak 
Walton,  the  author  of  that  ever-popular  book,  The  Compleat  Angler. 
Walton  was  born,  in  1593,  at  Stafford,  but  most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  London  where  he  carried  on  business,  probably  as  an  ironmonger. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  men  of  letters  and  divines  whom  he  attracted 
by  the  charm  of  his  character.  Walton's  biographical  writings  consist  of 
a  collection  of  five  miniature  studies,  three  of  personal  friends,  Donne, 
Sir  Henry  Walton,  and  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  two  of  contemporaries,  George 
Herbert  and  Richard  Hooker  with  whom  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted.  He  wrote  from  memory  with  the  assistance  of  the  accounts 
of  some  friends,  and  without  making  much  careful  research.  The 
principal  merit  of  Walton's  Lives  is  the  charm  of  the  style  which  reflects 
his  studious  and  devout  temperament. 

Walton's  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  collection,  and 
an  analysis  of  it  will  indicate  the  method  employed  by  the  writer.  He 
traces  the  events  of  Donne's  life  in  a  rather  summary  fashion,  informing 
us  about  his  birth,  his  education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  his  travels 
in  preparation  for  public  office,  his  romantic  marriage  which  antagonised 
his  wife's  relatives,  his  subsequent  hardships  which  were  relieved  by  his 
entrance  into  the  Church  where  he  concluded  a  pious  ministry  by 
becoming  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  After  tracing  the  incidents  of  Donne's 
life,  Walton  discusses  the  traits  of  his  character.  "  Now  the  English 
Church  had  gained  a  second  St.  Austine,  for,  I  think,  none  was  so  like 
him  before  his  Conversion  ;  none  so  like  St.  Ambrose  after  it  ;  and 
if  his  youth  had  the  infirmities  of  the  one,  his  age  had  the  excellencies 
of  the  other;  the  learning  and  holiness  of  both."  From  a  consideration 
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of  Donne's  character  Walton  returns  to  describe  his  last  sermon  which 
was  delivered  in  spite  of  severe  illness  and  was  followed  soon  after  by 
his  death. 

The  dignity  and  rhythmical  beauty  of  Walton's  style  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  reading  his  final  observations  on  the  character  of  Donne. 
"  He  was  earnest  and  unwearied  in  the  search  of  knowledge  ;  with 
which,  his  vigorous  soul  is  now  satisfied,  and  employed  in  a  continual 
praise  of  the  God  that  first  breathed  it  into  his  active  body  ;  that  body, 
which  once  was  a  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  now  become  a  small 
quantity  of  Christian  dust  ;  but  I  shall  see  it  re-inanimated." 

"  LITTLE    LIVES  "    BY    A    GREAT    MAN 

AFTER  Walton  we  find  biographical  sketches,  but  no  outstanding 
biographies  until  we  come  to  the  next  century,  when  Johnson  wrote 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  In  a  way,  these  Lives  are  rather  biographical  sketches 
than  biographies.  Johnson  was  commissioned  by  a  bookseller  to  write 
"  little  Lives  and  little  Prefaces  to  a  little  edition  of  the  English  Poets." 
The  length  of  these  introductions  which  form  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vary 
according  to  the  poet's  importance.  Johnson's  method  was  similar  to 
that  of  Walton — that  is,  he  wrote  out  of  a  full  mind  without  making 
exhaustive  researches.  He  wrote  these  Lives  towards  the  end  of  his 
own  long  life,  most  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
literature.  He  had  come  in  contact  with  many  men  of  letters  and 
acquired  a  vast  amount  of  information  about  literary  affairs  which 
was  stored  up  in  his  retentive  memory.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  should 
have  received  this  commission  ;  otherwise  his  rich  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  lives  of  men  of  letters  might  have  died  with  him. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   THAT   GUIDED  JOHNSON 

JOHNSON  had  no  great  faith  in  painstaking  research  ;  he  stated  on 
Jone  occasion  that  the  business  of  adjusting  the  minute  details  of  literary 
history  was  tedious  and  unnecessary.  His  greatest  contribution  to  the 
practice  of  biography  was  his  resolute  endeavour  to  get  away  from 
panegyric  and  record  the  truth.  "  We  have  had  too  many  honeysuckle 
lives  of  Milton,"  he  said  to  Malone,  "  mine  shall  be  in  another  strain." 
With  his  passion  for  truth  he  combined  a  keen  interest  in  the  peculiarities 
of  individuals,  in  those  points  where  they  differ  from  others.  The  best 
of  the  Lives  are  those  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Collins, 
and  Gray,  although  the  last  is  not  very  sympathetic.  Equally  important 
with  Johnson's  practice  are  his  theories  on  the  writing  of  biography. 
In  some  of  his  essays,  among  other  things,  he  points  out  the  interest 
intimate  and  homely  details  give  to  a  biographical  work.  The  biographer 
should  "  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies,  and  display  the 
minute  details  of  early  life  !  "  When  we  find  the  literary  leader  of  his 
day  discussing  the  art  of  biography  it  is  evident  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  important  developments. 
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THE  MASTERPIECE  OF  ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHY 

THIS  important  development  was  the  triumph  of  biography  in 
BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson.  But  before  we  consider  this  masterpiece 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  a  work  which  considerably  influenced 
Boswell.  William  Mason's  Life  of  Gray,  issued  in  1775,  was  something 
of  an  innovation  in  the  writing  of  biography.  Previous  biographers  had 
inserted  occasional  letters  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  life  of  their 
subject,  but  Mason  determined  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  Gray's  available 
letters  by  arranging  them  so  that  they  would  tell  the  story  of  his  life. 
He  explains  his  method  when  he  says  :  "  In  a  word,  Mr.  Gray  will 
become  his  own  biographer.  ...  I  might  have  written  his  life  in  the 
common  form  perhaps  with  more  reputation  to  myself ;  but  surely  not 
with  equal  information  to  the  reader ;  for  whose  sake  I  have  never 
related  a  single  circumstance  of  Mr.  Gray's  life  in  my  own  words, 
when  I  could  employ  his  for  the  purpose." 

Boswell,  who  was  a  careful  student  of  biography,  saw  the  advantages 
of  this  method  and  developed  it  when  he  came  to  write  the  life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  During  the  years  of  his  friendship  with  Johnson  he  had 
accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  material  in  the  form  of  letters,  records 
of  conversations,  and  reminiscences  of  Johnson  related  by  his  friends. 
He  was  able  to  use  his  material  to  the  best  advantage  because  he  had 
definite  ideas  on  the  right  method  for  the  biographer  to  adopt.  This 
is  shown  when  he  says  :  "  Mason's  Life  of  Gray  is  excellent,  because  it 
is  interspersed  with  letters  which  show  us  the  man.  His  Life  of  Whitehead 
is  not  a  Life  at  all  ;  for  there  is  neither  a  letter  nor  a  saying  from  first 
to  last.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode  of  biography,  which  gives 
not  only  a  history  of  Johnson's  visible  progress  through  the  world  and 
of  his  publications,  but  a  view  of  his  mind  in  his  letters  and  conversations, 
is  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  conceived  and  will  be  more  of  a  Life 
than  any  work  that  has  ever  yet  appeared."  Accordingly  Boswell  narrates 
the  particulars  of  Johnson's  life  from  year  to  year.  "  I  do  it  chrono- 
logically," he  says,  "  giving  year  by  year  his  publications,  if  there  were 
any  ;  his  letters,  his  conversations,  and  everything  else  that  I  can  collect. 
It  appears  to  me  that  mine  is  the  best  plan  of  biography  that  can  be 
conceived  ;  for  my  readers  will,  as  near  as  may  be,  accompany  Johnson 
in  his  progress,  and,  as  it  were,  see  each  scene  as  it  happens." 

THE    QUALITIES   THAT    MADE    BOSWELL    SUPREME 

'•"i^HE  enduring  value  of  Boswell's  biography,  its  position  as  the  greatest 
JL  of  English  biographies,  is  due  to  Boswell's  industry,  his  accuracy, 
and  his  grasp  of  the  function  of  the  biographer.  His  painstaking  research 
is  beyond  all  praise.  The  enduring  charm  of  the  Life,  however,  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  these  qualities.  It  remains  the  most  widely  read 
and  best  loved  biography  owing  to  its  vivid  pictures  of  an  arresting 
personality.  Johnson  appears  before  us  with  his  huge  frame,  short- 
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sighted  eyes  blinking  from  a  face  pitted  by  small-pox,  his  body  rolling, 
his  hands  gesticulating,  and  his  voice  thundering  as  he  pronounces  the 
final  word  on  some  disputed  point.  Johnson's  appearance,  his  odd 
manners  and  his  habits  draw  to  him  the  affectionate  regard  we  reserve 
for  peculiar  but  likeable  people.  The  picture  of  Johnson  is  no  superficial 
one,  however.  Boswell  reveals  also  Johnson's  massive,  intellectual 
strength,  his  sincere  piety,  his  courage,  and  unfailing  charity. 

Boswell's  Johnson  deserves  to  stand  as  the  supreme  example  of 
English  biography  because  it  embodies  the  three  qualities  we  have  noted 
as  necessary  for  a  good  biography.  Its  accuracy  has  been  established 
by  the  researches  of  later  scholars.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  careful 
research  has  added  little  but  unimportant  scraps  to  our  knowledge  of 
Johnson.  Boswell  never  leaves  his  subject  to  digress  into  contemporary 
affairs.  The  other  men  of  letters  who  appear  in  the  biography  do  so 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  Johnson.  Boswell's  powers  of 
artistic  construction  are  evident  from  the  use  he  made  of  his  material. 
His  skill  in  joining  together  isolated  conversations,  in  maintaining  the 
narrative  interest,  is  such  that  the  reader  will  hardly  observe  that  that 
period  of  Johnson's  life  before  he  met  Boswell  is  treated  in  proportionately 
much  less  space  than  the  period  of  their  acquaintance.  Yet  Boswell 
knew  Johnson  only  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  In  addition  to 
his  qualities  of  accuracy  and  artistic  sense,  Boswell  has  the  further  merit 
of  sympathising  with  his  subject.  His  attitude  to  Johnson  is  admirable. 
He  suppresses  himself,  records  without  judging,  stands  aside  and  lets 
Johnson  reveal  himself.  This  rare  tact  is  supplemented  by  an  easy 
narrative  style  which  makes  the  biography  in  Boswell's  own  words 
"  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  ever  written.*' 

A  SON-IN-LAW'S  FAITHFUL  PORTRAYAL 

y  OCKHART'S  Life  of  Scott  carried  on  the  Boswell  tradition  so  successfully 
JLythat  his  biography  rivals  Boswell's  masterpiece.  By  general  agreement 
it  is  considered  as  the  second  of  English  biographies,  while  some  critics 
have  evea  assigned  it  first  place.  Before  he  undertook  to  write  the  Life 
of  Scott  Lockhart  had  already  gained  practice  in  biography  by  writing 
a  Life  of  Burns,  one  of  the  few  works  on  that  poet  which  is  neither  an 
attack  on  his  character  nor  an  apologia  for  his  life.  As  Scott's  son-in-law, 
Lockhart  had  ample  opportunities  of  enjoying  his  company,  of  under- 
standing his  character,  and  gaining  knowledge  of  his  life.  For  his 
biography  he  could  draw  on  personal  reminiscences,  Scott's  journals, 
and  an  enormous  collection  of  letters.  In  his  portrait  of  Scott  Lockhart 
attempts  to  remain  scrupulously  honest  and  to  remain  unbiassed  by 
his  family  connection  with  him.  He  says  :  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  the  reader  those  parts  of  Sir  Walter's  character  to  which  we  have 
access  as  they  were  indicated  in  his  sayings  and  doings  through  the 
long  series  of  his  years — making  use,  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  his 
own  letters  and  diaries  rather  than  of  any  other  materials,  but  refraining 
from  obtruding  almost  anything  of  comment.  It  was  my  wish  to  let  the 
character  develop  itself."  Lockhart  followed  Boswell  in  employing  the 
material  his  subject  left,  but  he  wisely  refrained  from  reproducing  actual 
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conversations.  Johnson  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist  ;   Scott  did  not 
shine  in  company. 

Lockhart's  biography  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Boswell. 
Carlyle,  while  admiring  its  frankness,  criticised  its  construction,  main- 
taining that  it  was  a  compilation  rather  than  a  work  of  art.  Garlyle's 
criticism  is  partly  justified.  Lockhart  is  rather  fond  of  massing  details, 
but  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  skilful  narrator.  The  reader  is  presented 
with  the  fullest  information  on  the  events  of  Scott's  life,  but  the  narrative 
docs  not  flag  in  spite  of  its  leisurely  manner.  Because  his  information 
is  so  complete,  because  he  treated  his  subject  with  absolute  frankness, 
because  he  approached  him  with  understanding  and  sympathy,  Lockhart 
has  painted  as  vivid  a  picture  of  Scott  as  Boswell  has  done  of  Johnson. 
In  the  pages  of  Lockhart,  Scott  appears  in  his  true  light,  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable,  most  generous  figures  in  literature. 

METHODS  DICTATED  BY  VICTORIAN  DELICACY 


WS, 


the  Victorian  age  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  biography. 
Boswell  and  his  followers  had  not  suppressed  the  little  weaknesses 
of  their  characters,  but  the  Victorians  felt  that  it  was  undesirable 
to  record  disagreeable  details.  The  conception  of  the  great  man  as  the 
hero  arose  and  the  revelation  of  his  weaknesses  was  thought  to  detract 
from  his  merit.  "  What  business,"  said  Tennyson,  "  has  the  public  to 
know  about  Byron's  wildnesses  ?  He  has  given  them  fine  work  and  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied."  The  notion  that  the  biographer  should  present 
the  great  man's  life  as  a  model  to  his  contemporaries  comes  back  into 
biography.  By  this  time  biography  had  become  firmly  established  as  a 
literary  form  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  life  of  every  prominent 
man  of  letters  or  affairs  should  be  written.  Usually  a  relative  was 
nominated  for  this  task  ;  indeed  a  biographer  was  appointed  with  almost 
as  great  regularity  as  an  executor.  This  type  of  commemorative  biography 
generally  took  the  form  of  a  Life  and  Letters.  The  Life  of  Arnold  by  Dean 
Stanley  set  the  Victorian  fashion  of  respectability  in  biography.  Mrs. 
Grote  wrote  a  charming  study  of  her  husband,  the  historian.  Mrs. 
Kingsley  performed  a  similar  office  for  her  husband,  Charles  Kingsley, 
the  novelist.  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay  which 
belongs  to  this  category  is  a  work  of  real  literary  value.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the  precocious  child  Macaulay  was 
and  of  his  almost  incredible  feats  of  memorising. 

THE   FEMININE   TOUCH   IN   BIOGRAPHY 

A  NOTICEABLE  feature  of  Victorian  biography  is  the  appearance  of 
/A. women  as  biographers — a  role  for  which  feminine  sympathy  and 
intuition  make  them  eminently  suitable.  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
had  written  a  life  of  her  husband  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  no 
ladies  followed  her  example  till  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have 
mentioned  the  biographies  of  Mrs.  Grote  and  Mrs.  Kingsley.  The 
outstanding  work  of  the  period  produced  by  a  woman  biographer  is 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  When  Mrs.  Gaskell's  work  appeared 
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it  was  criticised  on  the  grounds  of  inaccuracy.  Minor  inaccuracies  there 
may  be,  but  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biography  is  likely  to  remain  a  classic  owing 
to  her  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  had  not  known  Charlotte  long  or  intimately,  but  she  made 
the  best  use  of  her  acquaintance  and  of  the  letters  Charlotte  left.  The 
strange  life  of  the  Bronte  household  in  their  remote  Yorkshire  parsonage 
is  related  at  the  beginning  with  the  descriptive  art  of  the  novelist.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  succeeds  in  exhibiting  admirably  the  contrast  between  the  dull, 
practical  round  of  Charlotte's  daily  existence  and  her  brilliant  intellectual 
and  deep  emotional  life. 

A    BIOGRAPHER   WHO   TOLD    THE   WHOLE    TRUTH 

THE  conventions  of  Victorian  biography  were  challenged  by  Froude's 
Life  of  Carlyle.  On  his  death  in  1881,  Carlyle  left  his  letters,  memoirs, 
and  journals  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Froude,  the  historian.  Froude 
determined  to  write  a  truthful  biography  and  disregard  the  current 
notions  about  revealing  only  the  praiseworthy  features  of  great  men. 
"  By  recasting  the  entire  material,  by  selecting  chosen  passages  out  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  letters,  by  exhibiting  the  fair  and  beautiful  side  of 
the  story  only,  it  would  have  been  easy  without  suppressing  a  single 
material  point,  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  faultless  character  !  "  But  Froude 
preferred  to  show  Carlyle  as  he  was  and  not  as  the  public  expected  him 
to  be.  The  irritability  and  obstinacy  of  Carlyle  are  revealed  along  with 
his  courage  and  independence  and  Froude  was  hotly  criticised  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  been  disloyal  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Now 
that  standards  of  biography  have  changed  we  can  take  a  calmer  view 
and  give  Froude  the  credit  his  veracity  deserved.  His  frankness  does  not 
diminish  the  greatness  of  Carlyle  and  his  vivid  style  is  admirably  suitable 
for  biography. 

Father  and  Son  by  Edmund  Gosse  is  noteworthy  both  for  its  revelation 
of  two  conflicting  personalities  and  as  a  reflection  of  social  conditions  at 
the  end  of  the  Victorian  era.  It  is  partly  a  biography  and  partly  an 
autobiography.  It  is  the  biography  of  the  father,  Philip  Henry  Gosse, 
and  the  autobiography  of  the  son,  Edmund,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Gosse 's  father  was  attached  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  persuasion,  a 
form  of  extreme  evangelical  Protestantism  which  proved  uncongenial 
to  the  son.  The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  conflict  in  temperament  and 
outlook  between  the  father  and  the  son  and  the  effect  of  this  painful 
conflict  on  the  son's  character.  Its  social  value  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  "a  record  of  educational  conditions  which,  having  passed  away, 
will  never  return."  Gosse  further  terms  it  "  the  diagnosis  of  a  dying 
Puritanism."  One  is  impressed  by  the  writer's  courage  in  revealing 
painful  episodes  in  his  life,  the  recounting  of  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  emotional  pain,  and  also  by  his  powers  of 
selecting  and  arranging  the  most  revealing  incidents. 

Froude's  departure  from  the  orthodox  Victorian  practice  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  form  of  biography.  It  still  followed  the  Boswellian 
method  of  incorporating  as  much  first-hand  material  as  possible.  Even 
in  1905,  E.  V.  Lucas  wrote  a  highly  successful  Life  of  Lamb  on  the  same 
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plan.  He  fused  into  narrative  form  all  the  information  he  could  gather 
about  Lamb  from  his  own  contemporary  writings.  "  I  have  tried  as  far  as 
possible,"  he  says,  "  to  keep  the  story  of  Lamb's  life  in  his  own  and  his 
sister's  words  and  in  those  of  their  contemporaries."  E.  V.  Lucas  filk 
in  the  gaps  between  the  various  letters  and  extracts  and  succeeds  in 
reconstructing  the  figure  of  Lamb  as  he  appeared  to  his  contemporaries. 

BIOGRAPHY  COMES  UNDER  A  NEW  INFLUENCE 

IN  1918,  a  book  appeared  which  has  become  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  biography.  Eminent  Victorians,  by  Lytton  Strachey,  contained 
biographical  studies  of  four  representative  Victorians,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  General  Gordon.  Strachey's 
treatment  of  his  characters  was  something  new  in  biography.  Hitherto 
the  biographer  had  sympathised  with  and  interpreted  his  subject. 
Strachey  remains  detached,  neither  indulging  in  hero-worship  nor 
depreciating  his  subject.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  reveal  the  ridiculous 
sides  of  his  characters,  even  drawing  attention  to  them  by  his  delicate 
irony.  Strachey,  who  was  above  all  an  artist,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reform  biographical  practice  in  England.  Biography,  which  he 
regarded  as  "  the  most  delicate  and  humane  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
art  of  writing  "  had  grown  formless  and  inartistic.  He  was  appalled 
by  Victorian  commemorative  biography.  "  These  two  fat  volumes, 
with  which  it  is  our  custom  to  commemorate  the  dead — who  does  not 
know  them,  with  their  ill-digested  masses  of  material,  their  slip-shod 
style,  their  tone  of  tedious  panegyric,  their  lamentable  lack  of  selection, 
of  detachment,  of  design  !  Strachey's  own  biographies  are  models  of 
selection  and  of  design.  He  follows  his  own  dictum  that  "  a  brevity 
which  excludes  everything  that  is  redundant  and  nothing  that  is 
significant — that  surely,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  biographer." 

But  Strachey's  practice  was  not  limited  to  making  the  biography 
a  work  of  art.  He  abandoned  the  tone  of  panegyric  and  made  a  courageous 
effort  to  record  the  truth  ;  "to  lay  bare  the  facts  of  some  cases,  as  I 
understand  them,  dispassionately,  impartially,  and  without  ulterior 
interest  "  seemed  to  him  another  principle  the  biographer  should  observe. 
If  we  study  Strachey's  sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life,  these  innovations  in 
biography  become  evident. 

TWO    QUEENS   AS   STRACHEY   SAW   THEM 

OTRACHEY  followed  up  his  biographical  studies  of  eminent  Victorians  by 
i^a  full-length  biography  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  same  qualities  of 
honesty,  impartiality,  and  artistic  construction  are  apparent  in  this  book. 
A  biographer  with  less  power  of  selection  might  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  crowded  events  of  Queen  Victoria's  life,  but  Strachey  keeps 
the  biography  a  personal  record  and  touches  but  lightly  on  current 
affairs.  A  later  work,  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  deals  with  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Strachey  considered  the  Elizabethan  period 
was  not  so  much  of  a  whitened  sepulchre  as  the  Victorian  age,  so  in 
this  book  his  destructive  irony  is  not  so  frequently  in  play.  The  tortuous, 
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capricious  ways  of  Elizabeth  are  traced  with  fine  understanding.  The 
handsome,  romantic  figure  of  Essex,  the  subtle  and  learned  Bacon,  and 
other  Elizabethan  personages  are  described  in  more  colourful  prose 
than  Strachey  usually  employed. 

BIOGRAPHY    BECOMES   DRAMATIC 

A  BIOGRAPHER  who  has  influenced  English  practice  in  biography  and 
/\who  has  gained  a  European  reputation  is  Emil  Ludwig,  the  German 
writer.  His  biographies  of  Bismarck,  Napoleon,  Goethe,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
II.,  and  Christ  (entitled  The  Son  of  Man)  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Ludwig  brings  into  biography  the  qualities  of  other  literary 
forms.  His  biographies  read  like  a  curious  combination  of  a  novel  and 
a  drama.  The  thoughts  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  character  are 
recreated  with  the  imagination  of  the  novelist.  The  dramatic  nature  of 
Ludwig's  work,  however,  must  chiefly  impress  the  reader.  The  graphic 
presentation  of  scenes,  the  transition  from  one  episode  to  another,  is 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  drama.  In  his  introduction  to  Goethe,  Ludwig 
writes  :  "  This  book  will  display  in  a  slowly  moving  panorama  the 
landscapes  of  his  soul."  It  is  significant  also  thr».t  Ludwig  wrote  a  drama 
as  well  as  a  biography  on  Bismarck. 

Andre  Maurois,  the  French  novelist  and  biographer,  has  more 
affinities  with  English  writers  in  temperament  and  style  than  Ludwig. 
His  contact  with  English  troops  during  the  war,  when  he  acted  as  a 
kind  of  liaison  officer,  excited  an  interest  in  English  literature  and 
history  which  induced  Maurois  to  choose  Englishmen  for  the  subjects  of 
his  biographies.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Life  of  Disraeli,  but 
Ariel  or  The  Life  of  Shelley,  Byron  and  King  Edward  and  his  Times,  are 
biographies  of  outstanding  merit  also. 

HONESTY   AND    ART   IN    MODERN    BIOGRAPHY 

OF  the  making  of  biographies  in  modern  times  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  They  are  produced  with  facility  and  read  with  avidity.  Readers 
turn  to  them  so  eagerly  because  the  biographer  takes  as  much  pains 
to  win  their  interest  as  the  novelist  does  ;  he  uses  all  his  literary  skill 
to  make  his  narrative  at  once  informative  and  enjoyable.  To  comment 
on  all  the  modern  biographies  that  deserve  attention  would  be  a  prodigious 
task  and  require  infinite  space,  but  it  may  be  said  that  both  in  numbers 
and  general  level  of  execution  the  biography  now  enjoys  a  prestige  that 
it  has  never  done  previously  in  any  period  of  literary  history.  Winston 
Churchill  and  J.  L.  Garvin  in  their  exhaustive  studies  of  Marlborough 
and  Chamberlain  respectively  have  added  two  notable  examples  to  the 
list  of  Life  and  Times  biographies.  Edith  Sitwell  in  her  English  Eccentrics 
finds  material  for  biography  in  the  lives  of  obscure  but  peculiar  people. 
Hilaire  Belloc  has  supplemented  his  work  as  an  historian  by  writing 
biographies  of  historical  figures,  such  as  Marie  Antoinette,  Wolsey, 
James  II.,  and  Cranmer.  Biographers  have  been  especially  active  in 
reconstructing  the  lives  of  literary  personages  of  the  past.  The  Stricken 
Deer  (a  life  of  Cowper),  by  David  Cecil,  Thackeray,  by  Malcolm  Elwinr 
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Byron,  The  Last  Journey,  and  Tennyson,  by  Harold  Nicholson,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  and  Johnson,  by  Hugh  Kingsmill,  are  some 
specimens  of  modern  biography  having  to  do  with  the  lives  of  men 
of  letters.  The  pattern  of  modern  biography  is  naturally  not  standard, 
but  its  general  characteristics,  one  may  say,  are  accuracy  based  on 
research,  honesty  in  interpreting  the  facts  of  the  subject's  life,  independence 
of  judgment,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the  artistic  features  of  the  biography. 

THE  ART  OF  SELF-PORTRAYAL 

A  UTOBIOGRAPHY,  a  writer's  story  of  his  own  life,  has  increased  in 
,/\popularity  along  with  biography,  but  examples  of  great  auto- 
biographies are  rather  rarer.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  strange  that  a 
man  should  leave  his  life  to  be  written  by  another  person  when  he 
himself  must  best  know  the  facts  of  it.  Johnson  declared  that  '*  every 
man's  life  should  be  best  written  by  himself."  Yet  several  factors  have 
prevented  great  men  and  women  from  narrating  the  story  of  their 
own  lives.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  natural  feeling  of  modesty. 
How  can  a  man  be  certain  that  the  story  of  his  life  will  prove  interesting 
and  significant  to  other  people  ?  "  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a 
man  to  write  of  himself,  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  anything  of 
disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything  of  praise  from 
him,"  wrote  Cowley. 

Modesty  prevents  some  men  from  writing  the  story  of  their  lives. 
Others  find  it  unnecessary  because  they  express  themselves  in  other 
ways.  A  novelist  may  relate  his  own  experiences  under  the  name  of 
a  fictitious  character.  The  experiences  of  David  Copperfield,  for 
instance,  follow  those  of  Dickens'  own  life  to  some  extent.  When  a 
writer  expresses  his  personality  in  creative  work  an  autobiography 
becomes  superfluous.  Various  motives,  however,  have  impelled  writers 
to  set  modesty  aside,  and  tell  the  story  of  their  own  lives.  Sometimes 
an  autobiography  becomes  necessary  to  clear  away  misunderstanding. 
An  accusation  of  intellectual  dishonesty  levelled  against  him  by  Kingsley 
provoked  Newman  to  write  his  spiritual  autobiography.  Other  writers 
have  composed  autobiographies  to  amuse  their  leisure  hours.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  Gibbon's  Memoirs. 

OBSTACLES   TO    TRUTH   IN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

X^IOMMENTING  on  the  comparative  scarcity  of  good  autobiographies, 
v_>»we  made  the  obvious  remark  that  a  man  should  be  better  acquainted 
with  his  own  experiences  than  any  other  person,  however  sympathetic 
that  person  may  be.  A  man  should  be  certain  of  the  facts  of  his  life, 
should  recall  his  motives,  his  feelings,  his  inner  strivings  in  a  manner 
that  an  outsider  can  never  do.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  an  autobiography 
is  bound  to  be  more  truthful  than  a  biography,  and  that  it  will  represent 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  accurate  record  of  an  individual  life.  Several 
obstacles,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  complete  accuracy  in  an  auto- 
biography. First  of  all,  there  is  the  natural  tendency  to  forget  past 
events  and  feelings  in  our  lives.  Few  people  can  remember  very  clearly 
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their  childhood  experiences  ;  only  several  outstanding  incidents  of  this 
time  of  life  remain  distinct  in  the  memory.  A  man  looking  back  over  a 
crowded  life  will  inevitably  find  blanks  at  certain  points,  and  the  task 
of  tracing  his  entire  development  becomes  difficult  when  these  gaps 
intervene. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  episodes  in  his  life  which  the  writer 
will  hesitate  to  reveal  owing  to  their  disagreeable  nature.  A  sense  of 
shame  will  prevent  some  disclosures,  while  some  unpleasant  episodes 
will  be  unconsciously  omitted  for,  as  psychologists  assure  us,  we  tend 
to  forget  incidents  that  arouse  painful  memories.  Yet  the  episodes  the 
writer  omits  may  be  important  for  the  understanding  of  his  emotional 
make-up.  A  biographer,  provided  he  has  access  to  information  about 
disagreeable  episodes  in  the  life  of  his  subject,  would  be  less  hesitant  in 
recording  them  than  the  man  himself. 

Thirdly,  the  autobiographer  will  omit  details  which  do  not  appear 
essential  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  narrative.  A  man's 
experiences  are  so  manifold,  so  complex  that  he  has  to  exercise  selection 
in  narrating  them.  The  autobiographer  will  tend  to  trace  his  development 
in  some  particular  direction,  say  his  spiritual  or  emotional  development. 
Therefore,  he  may  not  present  a  picture  of  his  character  in  its  full 
complexity.  For  these  reasons  an  autobiography  may  give  us  more 
insight  into  the  life  of  a  man,  but  it  may  not  contain  a  fuller  record  than 
the  work  of  a  biographer  on  the  same  subject.  Finally,  knowledge  of 
oneself  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  achieve  and,  in  any  case,  a  study  of  a 
man  is  not  complete  unless  we  learn  how  he  appears  to  other  people. 
For  this  reason  autobiographies  and  biographies  may  be  regarded  as 
complementary,  one  revealing  how  a  man  appears  in  his  own  eyes, 
the  other  how  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  or  of  posterity. 

THE   NEED   TO   CONQUER   RETICENCE 

IF  we  ask  what  are  the  qualities  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  good 
autobiography,  our  question  must  be  answered  in  the  same  terms  as 
that  relating  to  biography.  Truthfulness,  we  may  say,  is  a  quality 
essential  in  a  good  autobiography.  The  reader  must  be  convinced  that 
the  writer  is  giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  own  life,  that  he  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  record  the  truth,  that  he  is  frank  even  to  the  extent  of 
relating  his  weaknesses  and  mistakes.  Any  feeling  that  the  writer  is 
posing,  that  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  in  the  best  light,  that  he  is 
suppressing  anything  that  would  make  an  unfavourable  impression, 
obviously  diminishes  the  value  of  an  autobiography.  The  autobiographer 
should  relate  his  experiences,  his  motives  and  purposes  without  any  self- 
approbation  or  apology,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  reader's  judgment. 
The  autobiographer  is  telling  the  story  of  himself  as  an  individual.  He 
should  include  everything  of  significance  that  illustrates  the  development 
of  his  personality,  but  he  should  not  aim  at  portraying  people  he  has 
met  or  at  tracing  contemporary  events  unless  these  people  or  events  have 
had  a  profound  influence  on  his  life. 

The  third  essential  feature  of  an  autobiography  is  that  the  writer 
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should  select  his  details  and  construct  his  narrative  so  that  the  whole 
appears  as  a  work  of  art.  An  old  man  reviewing  his  life  would  recall 
his  experiences  haphazardly  and  incoherently,  mingling  the  important 
and  the  accidental.  The  purpose  of  the  autobiographer  is  not  so  much 
to  inform  us  of  all  that  he  has  done  or  has  had  done  to  him,  but  to  show 
us  what  he  is  and  how  his  outlook  has  been  formed.  He  must  present 
us  with  the  narrative  of  his  life  so  ordered  that  we  can  follow  the  formation 
of  his  character,  realise  what  influences  shaped  it,  what  ideals  the  writer 
set  in  front  of  him,  what  were  his  intentions,  and  how  far  he  has  succeeded 
ki  achieving  the  work  he  wished  to  perform.  For  this  delicate  analysis 
of  one's  own  character  the  intuition  and  literary  skill  of  an  artist  are 
necessary. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES   PROMPTED   BY   RELIGIOUS   ZEAL 

THE  type  of  autobiography  that  occurs  perhaps  most  frequently  in 
English  is  that  written  by  authors  or  religious  thinkers  to  trace  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  experiences,  leaving  out  of  account  the  more 
trivial  details  of  their  lives.  The  religious  autobiography  has  usually  been 
written  after  a  spiritual  crisis,  such  as  conversion.  The  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  classic  example  of  the  religious  autobiography,  describes 
kis  conversion  from  paganism  to  Christianity.  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  though  not  professedly  an  autobiography,  is  an 
account  of  his  awakening  to  the  saving  grace  of  Christ.  It  reveals  the 
deep  religious  experiences  of  the  writer  and  the  intense  struggles  of  his 
soul  in  the  fight  against  sin. 

With  this  record  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  Puritan  written  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  can  compare  Cardinal  Newman's  Apologia  pro 
vita  sua  written  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  describing  his  conversion 
from  Anglicanism  to  Roman  Catholicism.  An  unprovoked  slander  from 
Charles  Kingsley  who  accused  him  of  intellectual  dishonesty  aroused 
Newman  to  vindicate  himself.  He  took  his  pen,  wrote  day  and  night, 
often  weeping  under  the  emotional  strain,  setting  down  his  religious 
experiences  just  as  he  felt  and  remembered,  and  finally  achieving  a  work 
moving  in  its  sincerity  and  conviction.  Although  he  wrote  without  any 
premeditation,  the  style  of  Newman's  Apologia  is  a  model  of  English  prose. 
He  triumphantly  answered  his  accusers  and  gained  himself  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  all  readers  who  value  honest,  sincere  and  courageous 
thought. 

LITERARY   MEN    COMMENT    ON   THEIR    WORK 

SEVERAL  literary  men  have  written  their  autobiographies  as  com- 
mentaries on  their  work,  to  show  their  intellectual  development,  what 
opinions  they  have  cherished  or  abandoned,  and  what  purpose,  they 
have  set  before  themselves.  Autobiography  of  this  kind  appears  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  we  find  three  interesting  personal  documents 
produced  by  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  the  American  politician  and  author, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Hume  prefixed  an  autobiographical  sketch  to  his 
History  of  England  (1777).  This  short  autobiography,  written  just  before 
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his  death,  contains  little  more  than  the  history  of  his  writings  and  of  their 
reception  by  the  public,  but  even  from  this  short  sketch  the  reader  gams 
an  impression  of  the  modest,  equable,  friendly  nature  of  the  writer. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  his  son. 
It  is  a  straightforward,  direct  narrative  of  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
writer  and  his  rise  to  fame  as  an  American  statesman.  The  reader  is 
left  with  the  impression  that  Franklin  was  a  man  of  prudence,  sagacity 
and  eminent  good  sense.  His  autobiography  is  enlivened  by  the  attention 
he  pays  to  the  trivial  but  illuminating  episodes  of  his  life.  Thus  he 
describes  himself  entering  Philadelphia  eating  one  roll  while  he  carried 
the  others  under  his  arm.  Touches  like  these  introduced  in  a  natural, 
unstudied  fashion  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  Franklin  the  man, 
as  well  as  with  Franklin  the  statesman. 

The  autobiography  with  the  greatest  literary  value  of  these  three 
is  Gibbon's  Memoirs.  Although  the  title  Memoirs  is  used,  the  work  is 
autobiographical  in  intention  and  form.  The  word  autobiography  was 
first  used  in  1809.  Gibbon  did  not  write  an  intimate  account  of  his 
life.  He  outlined  the  main  facts  :  his  parentage,  his  education,  his 
soldiering  in  the  Militia,  his  residence  in  Lausanne,  his  activities  in 
Parliament,  and  so  on,  but  he  was  no  believer  in  exposing  his  sentiments 
and  inner  strivings.  The  book  contains  the  story  of  Gibbon,  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  rather  than  of  Gibbon  the  man.  He  records  with 
some  care  his  preparation  for  his  great  book,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  He  tells  of  his  historical  studies,  his  choice  of  a  subject, 
his  first  attempts  at  writing,  his  revisions  of  the  earlier  chapters,  and 
finally  he  describes  the  completion  of  the  work  in  a  memorable  passage 
where  for  once  the  calm  dignity  of  his  style  is  tinged  with  emotion. 

THE    FASCINATION    OF    UNSHRINKING    CANDOUR 

ONE  type  of  autobiography  which  has  not  been  greatly  practised  in 
English,  and  the  best  examples  of  which  belong  to  foreign  literatures, 
is  the  confessional  autobiography.  The  writers  of  Confessions  endeavour 
to  give  a  full  and  unashamed  account  of  their  lives,  of  their  emotional 
as  well  as  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  experiences.  The  unshrinking 
candour  of  these  writers  lends  a  fascinating  quality  to  their  auto- 
biographies. They  reveal  the  ridiculous,  mean,  and  sordid  aspects  of 
their  lives,  concealing  nothing  they  have  done  or  thought,  however 
unworthy.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  an  Italian  writer,  in  his  confessional 
autobiography  relates  the  story  of  his  adventurous  life,  and  confesses 
to  theft  and  murder.  His  life  story  reads  like  a  picaresque  novel  in  its 
variety  of  incident  and  its  pictures  of  low  life. 

Rousseau,  the  French  philosopher,  gives  us  an  equally  frank  account 
of  his  life  in  his  Confessions.  "  I  wish  to  show  to  my  fellows  a  man  in  all 
the  truth  of  nature,  and  this  man  will  be  myself,"  he  declares.  Without 
any  suppression  he  relates  what  he  did,  what  he  thought,  what  he  was. 
He  says  :  "I  have  shown  myself  such  as  I  was  ;  despicable  and  vile 
when  I  was  so,  good,  generous,  sublime  when  I  was  so  ;  I  have  unveiled 
my  inner  being  such  as  you  have  seen  yourself."  The  character  of 
Rousseau,  a  strange  blend  of  generosity  and  selfishness,  of  strength  and 
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weakness,  is  fully  displayed  in  the  pages  of  his  Confessions.  The  philosopher 
who  extols  parental  love  leaves  his  own  children  to  subsist  on  charity. 
The  autobiographies  of  Cellini  and  Rousseau  are  extremely  interesting 
as  the  records  of  the  complex  natures  of  two  men  of  genius,  their  vices, 
their  inconsistencies,  their  endeavours,  their  hopes,  and  their  failures. 

AN    ENGLISHMAN    REVEALS    HIMSELF 

No  autobiography  so  frankly  confessional  as  those  of  Cellini  and 
Rousseau  exists  in  English.  The  first  English  autobiography  of 
this  kind  was  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  "  thought  fit  to  relate  to  my  posterity 
those  passages  of  my  life  which  I  conceive  may  best  declare  me."  Herbert 
had  some  standing  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  but  those  passages  of 
his  life  he  judged  more  important  related  to  his  travels  on  the  Continent, 
his  early  marriage,  his  visit  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  tapped 
him  on  the  cheek  and  declared  it  was  a  pity  he  had  married  so  young, 
his  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  his  residence  as  ambassador 
in  Pans.  The  restless,  impetuous  spirit  of  the  man,  which  induced  him 
to  lead  an  adventurous  life,  and  his  vanity,  which  was  flattered  by  the 
attentions  his  handsome  figure  gained  him,  emerge  in  his  autobiography. 
Swinburne  declared  this  autobiography  was  one  of  the  hundred  best 
stories  in  the  world. 

From  its  title  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater  might  seem 
to  fall  into  the  same  category  as  Rousseau's  Confessions.  In  reality  the 
candour  of  Rousseau  was  abhorrent  to  De  Quincey.  "  Nothing  indeed  is 
more  revolting  to  English  feeling,"  he  wrote,  "  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
human  being  obtruding  on  our  notice  his  moral  ulcers  and  scars." 
This  remark  of  De  Quincey's  explains  the  comparative  scarcity  of  this 
type  of  autobiography  in  English.  The  English  are  too  reticent  to  write 
confessions.  Yet  De  Quincey  does  penetrate  deeper  than  most  English 
autobiographers.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  story  of  his  external 
life,  but  reveals  his  more  hidden  emotions.  Although  De  Quincey  traces 
the  effect  of  his  fatal  addiction  to  drugs  one  has  not  the  feeling  that  he 
is  delighting  in  exposing  his  vices  to  a  scandalised  world.  The  gorgeous 
quality  of  De  Quincey's  prose  almost  becomes  a  disadvantage  because, 
by  its  splendour,  it  tends  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  from  the  story 
of  his  actions  and  emotions.  What  really  prevents  the  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater  from  achieving  the  first  rank  of  autobiography  is  the  verbosity 
01  De  Quincey.  In  spite  of  this  defect  De  Quincey's  confessions  remain 
unique  as  a  record  of  abnormal  experiences. 

THE    ENGAGING    CONFIDENCE    OF    MOORE 

THE  popularity  of  the  autobiography  has  increased  in  modern  times 
and  distinguished  examples  of  this  literary  type  have  been  produced 
by  men  of  letters.  George  Moore,  the  novelist,  carried  on  the  traditions 
of  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man,  supplemented  by  Hail 
and  Farewell,  an  account  of  his  later  life  in  a  similar  confessional  vein. 
Moore  tells  all  about  himself,  about  his  life  in  Paris  and  his  meetings 
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with  fellow-artists  with  an  engaging  frankness  and  simplicity.  He  takes 
an  artist's  interest  in  himself  and  his  doings  ;  he  excels  in  the  art  of 
confiding  and  of  taking  all  the  world  into  his  confidence.  His  auto- 
biographies, moreover,  are  marked  by  the  delicate  skill  in  handling 
words,  the  apparent  simplicity  that  conceals  consummate  art,  which  have 
gained  Moore  a  high  reputation  as  a  literary  craftsman. 

Very  different  in  spirit  and  style  from  the  Confessions  of  a  Toung  Man 
is  the  Autobiography  of  a  Super-  Tramp,  the  life-story  of  the  poet,  W.  H. 
Davies.  In  his  straightforward  direct  manner  Davies  narrates  the  story 
of  his  adventurous  life,  of  his  truancies  from  school,  his  organisation  of 
his  companions  into  a  robber  gang,  his  voyage  to  the  United  States,  and 
his  experiences  as  a  tramp  in  that  country.  The  Autobiography  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  picaresque  novel  in  the  variety  of  the  adventures 
it  relates,  in  its  humour  and  high  spirits,  in  its  pictures  of  low  life,  and 
especially  in  the  descriptions  of  the  odd  characters  the  author  encounters. 

ENCHANTING    STUDIES    OF    CHILDHOOD    DAYS 

"  J7*ARLHAM  "  by  Percy  Lubbock,  and  The  Innocent  Eye  by  Herbert 
Jtl/Read  are  both  autobiographical  fragments,  the  first  containing 
reminiscences  of  childhood  vacations,  the  second  embodying  the 
author's  recollections  of  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  Both  books  are 
written  in  exquisitely  beautiful  prose,  and  the  childish  memories  of  the 
authors  are  concerned  with  places  and  persons  more  than  with  them- 
selves. Lubbock's  grandfather  was  rector  of  Earlham,  near  Norwich, 
and  Lubbock  spent  his  vacations  in  the  old  rectory.  "  The  slightest 
turn  of  memory,"  he  says,  "  takes  me  back  at  any  time  to  Earlham,  to 
the  big  sunny  hall  where  we  used  to  assemble  for  morning  prayers." 
The  house  itself,  the  garden,  the  river  flowing  past  the  garden,  the  old 
church  a  little  way  from  the  house,  where  grandfather,  a  scholarly  old 
gentleman,  used  to  preach  and  where  grandmother,  her  voice  still  clear 
and  sweet  in  spite  of  age,  used  to  sing  are  indelibly  printed  in  the  writer's 
memory  and  rendered  doubly  charming  by  the  passage  of  time.  In 
The  Innocent  Eye  Herbert  Read  describes  the  surroundings  amidst  which 
his  boyhood  was  spent.  The  farmhouse,  the  stables,  the  green,  the 
orchard,  and  finally  the  vale  in  which  the  farm  was  situated,  are  seen 
again  in  the  writer's  imagination.  Seldom  have  the  boyhood  days  of 
any  writer  been  described  with  more  delicacy  and  beauty  of  style. 


W 


MEMOIRS    OF   A    SOCIETY   LADY 

any  modern  personage  of  importance  publishes  his  or  her 
autobiography  or  memoirs,  there  is  almost  invariably  some  excite- 
ment in  the  literary  world,  which  varies  in  intensity  in  proportion  to 
the  frankness  with  which  the  writer  comments  on  contemporary 
personalities  and  events.  Few  memoirs  have  aroused  more  excitement 
than  the  autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith,  later  Countess  of  Oxford. 
The  book  is  entitled  An  Autobiography,  but  it  is  more  a  series  of  impressions 
of  people  and  places  than  an  attempt  at  self-study.  In  the  preface  the 
authoress  states  :  "  When  I  began  this  book,  I  feared  that  its  merit 
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would  depend  upon  how  faithfully  I  could  record  my  own  impressions 
of  people  and  events."  Her  life  has  given  her  abundant  opportunities 
for  forming  vivid  impressions  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  day.  The 
daughter  of  a  well-known  Scottish  Border  family,  the  Tennants  of 
Glen,  she  became  acquainted  with  Gladstone,  Morley,  Lord  Balfour, 
Lord  Rosebery  and  other  famous  statesmen,  on  all  of  whom  she  makes 
candid  comments,  and  whose  conversation  she  sometimes  reports  in 
detail.  The  book  is,  indeed,  remarkable  in  its  sheer  vitality  and  frankness. 
It  is  the  mirror  of  a  mind  restlessly  energetic  and  keenly  interested  in 
the  spectacle  of  life. 

One  of  the  best  modern  autobiographies  is  Lord  Haldane's  account 
of  his  life,  which  deals  almost  entirely  with  his  public  career.  His 
boyhood  is  passed  over  in  a  few  sentences,  and  he  proceeds  to  trace 
his  legal  and  political  career,  his  occupancy  of  the  War  Office,  his  part 
in  the  war,  and  finally  his  attainment  to  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Haldane  was  a  distinguished  philosopher  as  well  as  politician,  and 
this  book,  written  towards  the  close  of  his  long  life,  is  marked  by  a  mellow 
philosophic  wisdom. 

A    POET   IMMERSED    IN    THE    HORRORS    OF    WAR 

THE  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-Hunting  Man,,  and  the  Memoirs  of  an  Infantry 
Officer,  both  by  Siegfried  Sassoon,  the  poet,  provide  a  contrast  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  politicians.  The  first  deals  with  the  author's  life 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Brought  up  in  the  country  at  the 
house  of  an  aunt,  he  passed  a  lonely  childhood,  its  most  memorable 
incident  being  the  instruction  in  riding  he  received  from  the  groom. 
The  writer  became  a  keen  huntsman,  and  most  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  accounts  of  the  various  meets  he  attended.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
English  countryside  and  the  spirit  of  fox-hunting  pervades  the  pages  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs.  The  background  of  the  second  volume 
is  very  different.  From  the  quiet  English  countryside  we  are  transported 
to  the  roughness  and  horrors  of  trench  warfare.  The  descriptions  of 
attacks,  of  a  brigade  going  into  action,  of  patrols  going  out  at  night, 
stumbling  through  shell-holes,  and  finding  themselves  baffled  by  the 
barbed  wire  of  the  enemy,  excite  a  lively  impression  of  the  actualities  of 
warfare.  The  life  of  a  soldier  is  depicted  with  great  fidelity  ;  moments  of 
suspense  during  action  are  followed  by  periods  of  relaxation. 

"  Out  there  it's  just  one  thing  after  another,  and  one  soon  forgets 
the  bad  times  ;  it's  probably  something  to  do  with  being  in  the  open  air 
so  much  and  getting  such  a  lot  of  exercise.  It's  only  when  one  gets  away 
from  it  that  one  begins  to  realise  how  stupid  and  wasteful  it  is.  What  I 
feel  now  is  that  if  it's  got  to  go  on  there  ought  to  be  a  jolly  sound  reason 
for  it,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  troops  are  being  done  in  the 
eye  by  the  people  in  control." 

Such  is  the  author's  opinion  of  the  war  expressed  during  a  conversation 
with  a  friend.  In  many  places  during  a  lull  in  the  warfare,  one  encounters 
passages  evidently  the  work  of  a  poet  whose  senses  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  sights  and  sounds  around  him.  "  Next  evening  just  before  stand-to," 
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he  says,  "  I  was  watching  a  smouldering  sunset  and  thinking  that  the 
sky  was  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  war.  Behind  the  front  line 
where  I  stood,  the  shell-pitted  ground  sloped  sombrely  into  the  dusk  ; 
the  distances  were  blue  and  solemn,  with  a  few  trees  grouped  on  a  ridge, 
dark  against  the  deep-glowing  embers  of  another  day  endured  !  " 

THE   MEMOIRS   OF   A   MAN   OF   ACTION 

No  one  in  modern  times  has  written  a  more  absorbing  account  of 
his  experiences  than  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence,  the  famous  Lawrence 
of  Arabia,  and  no  one  has  had  a  more  adventurous  career.  The  Revolt 
in  the  Desert  is  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  part  Lawrence  played  in  inciting 
the  Arabs  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  Turks  during  the  Great 
War.  It  is  a  story  of  thrilling  adventures  unequalled  since  the  days  of 
the  Elizabethan  explorers.  In  the  Revolt  in  the  Desert,  which  is  an 
abridged  version  of  the  privately  printed  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  Lawrence 
does  not  devote  much  space  to  his  own  personality,  but  is  more  concerned 
with  the  campaign  which  he  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Yet 
the  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  daring,  originality,  and 
resolution  of  the  man.  Lawrence  writes  with  a  natural  clearness  and 
vividness.  His  descriptions  of  Arabia,  its  towns  and  deserts,  are  impressive 
in  their  clear-cut  strength. 

Lawrence  was  as  shrewd  in  estimating  the  characters  of  the  Arabians 
as  he  was  quick  in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian  land.  The  acuteness 
of  his  judgment  appears  in  this  estimate  of  the  Sheriff  Abdulla,  second 
son  of  the  Grand  Sheriff  of  Mecca. 

"  His  eyes  had  a  confirmed  twinkle  ;  and  though  only  thirty-five, 
he  was  putting  on  flesh.  It  might  be  due  to  too  much  laughter.  He 
jested  with  all  comers  in  most  easy  fashion  ;  yet,  when  we  fell  into  serious 
talk,  the  veil  of  humour  seemed  to  fade  away,  as  he  chose  his  words,  and 
argued  shrewdly.  ...  I  was  playing  for  effect,  watching,  criticising  him. 
The  Sheriff's  rebellion  had  been  unsatisfactory  for  the  last  few  months 
(standing  still,  which,  with  an  irregular  war,  was  the  prelude  to  disaster)  ; 
and  my  suspicion  was  that  its  lack  was  leadership  :  not  intellect,  nor 
judgment,  nor  political  wisdom,  but  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  that  would 
set  the  desert  on  fire.  My  visit  was  mainly  to  find  the  yet  unknown  master- 
spirit of  the  affair,  and  measure  his  capacity  to  carry  the  revolt  to  the  goal 
I  had  conceived  for  it.  As  our  conversation  continued,  I  became  more 
and  more  sure  that  Abdulla  was  too  balanced,  too  cool,  too  humorous 
to  be  a  prophet  ;  especially  the  armed  prophet  who,  if  history  be  true, 
succeeded  in  revolutions." 

The  number  of  autobiographies  and  memoirs  that  have  been  produced 
in  modern  times  makes  it  impossible  to  enumerate  any  but  the  out- 
standing. Every  person  who  has  become  a  public  figure  in  any  way 
seems  to  consider  it  necessary  to  finish  his  or  her  life  work  by  writing 
a  volume  of  reminiscences.  The  quality  of  memoirs  naturally  varies, 
but  this  form  of  literature  will  seldom  be  found  unentertaining,  especially 
if  the  author  has  had  a  varied  experience  and  can  write  with  an  agree- 
able hand.  v 
M.L. 
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SECRETS  INGENUOUSLY  TOLD  BY  THE  DIARY 

THE  writers  of  autobiographies  and  memoirs  have  some  purpose  in 
narrating  the  story  of  their  lives  and  experiences.  They  may  be 
writing  in  response  to  a  desire  for  self-expression,  but  they  are  writing 
for  publication  also.  They  feel  that  their  personalities  and  experiences 
are  interesting  enough  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  public.  But  what 
motive  can  a  person  have  in  sitting  down  every  night  to  record  what  he 
or  she  has  done  during  the  day  ?  The  urge  to  express  oneself  must  explain 
the  production  of  diaries  and  the  unremitting  industry  of  the  people 
who  have  kept  them,  for  the  majority  of  those  personal  documents  were 
never  intended  for  publication,  and  the  writers  were  usually  so  un- 
distinguished that  they  could  never  have  hoped  that  their  daily  experiences 
would  have  much  general  interest.  It  is  precisely  because  they  were  not 
intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  public  curiosity  that  diaries  prove  such 
fascinating  reading.  The  writer  confides  in  his  diary,  never  dreaming 
that  thousands  of  eyes  will  pry  into  his  secrets.  No  kind  of  literature 
reveals  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  writer  more  intimately  than  the 
diary  because  there  is  no  disguise.  In  other  forms  of  literary  expression 
the  writer  is  deliberate,  and  conscious  of  the  effect  he  wants  to  produce. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  diary  is  a  form  of  literature,  although  it 
might  be  legitimately  argued  that  scrappy,  disjointed  entries  in  a  diary 
cannot  be  called  literature.  Diaries  are  indeed  defective  in  artistic 
construction,  but  some  diaries  are  literature  because  of  their  inexhaustible 
human  interest.  Literature  depends  not  only  on  the  skilful  manipulation 
of  words,  but  it  is  also  the  expression  of  human  personality  in  words. 

THE   INIMITABLE    PEPYS 

BY  one  of  the  coincidences  of  literature  the  two  best-known  diaries  in 
English  were  written  by  two  men  living  at  the  same  time  and 
acquainted  with  one  another.  Samuel  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn  both 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  have  left  us 
valuable  commentaries  on  the  society  of  that  period.  Pepys  was  born 
in  1632  or  1633,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  Cambridge. 
He  entered  the  Government  service  and  attained  the  responsible 
position  in  the  Admiralty  of  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  an  office  which  carried 
with  it  the  secretaryship  to  the  Navy  Board.  Pepys's  busy  life  as  a  Govern- 
ment official,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  people  prominent 
in  the  Court  and  politics  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  the  latest  information 
concerning  public  figures  and  events,  afforded  plenty  of  material  for  his 
diary. 

Pepys  began  to  keep  his  diary  in  January,  1660.  He  describes  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Dutch  War,  the  Plague  of  1665,  the  Fire  of 
1666  that  burnt  down  a  large  part  of  London,  and  many  other  incidents 
of  great  historical  interest.  Pepys  was  a  regular  theatre-goer  and  his 
entries  relating  to  the  theatre  indicate  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time. 
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His  lively  interest  in  current  affairs  makes  the  diary  valuable  from  an> 
historical  point  of  view.  But  it  is  as  the  reflection  of  Pepys's  personality 
that  the  Diary  will  chiefly  interest  the  reader.  Pepys  enters  his  domestic 
affairs,  grumbles  about  his  wife,  makes  some  observations  on  pretty 
"  misses  "  he  has  noticed,  criticises  sermons  he  has  been  listening  to, 
and  makes  shrewd  remarks  about  the  people  he  has  been  meeting. 
He  is  not  a  great  man  nor  even  a  good  man,  but  the  Diary  has  a  peculiar 
charm  which  can  only  be  explained  by  Pepys's  naive  ways,  his  complete 
frankness,  his  engaging  curiosity.  This  charm  is  heightened  by  the 
style  which  is  not  literary  English,  but  something  Pepys  has  fashioned 
for  his  own  use.  It  has  the  qualities  of  quaintness  and  originality.  It 
belongs  to  Pepys  and  expresses  him  admirably.  Many  writers  have 
tried  to  parody  his  style  but  it  remains  inimitable. 

Evelyn's  Diary  covers  a  longer  period  than  that  of  Pepys.  He  began 
to  keep  a  diary  in  1652  and  continued  it  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life 
in  1 706.  Thus  we  have  a  record  of  the  same  period  from  two  men  very 
different  in  temper  and  outlook.  Evelyn's  Diary  has  not  won  the 
affections  of  readers  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Pepys,  probably  because 
he  is  more  reticent  in  his  entries.  He  does  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  his 
heart  in  the  same  way  as  Pepys.  Evelyn  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
nature,  a  man  of  scholarly  habits  and  unusually  wide  interests.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  and  travelled  for  ten  years  on  the  Continent. 
He  was  interested  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  becoming  a  fellow  of  the 
newly-formed  Royal  Society.  He  wrote  poems  and  plays,  became  an 
authority  on  gardens  and  trees,  prepared  a  plan  for  rebuilding  London, 
and  was  interested  in  the  question  of  smoke  abatement.  His  home  was 
at  Deptford  and  in  the  course  of  his  public  duties  he  saw  much  of  the 
life  of  the  Court.  Although  strongly  royalist  in  his  political  sympathies, 
he  deplored  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  All  his  varied  interests 
are  reflected  in  his  diary.  He  was  especially  fond  of  recording  his 
opinions  of  the  trees  and  gardens  of  other  people. 

Evelyn's  Diary  has  not  the  intimate,  personal  appeal  of  that  of 
Pepys,  but  the  external  events  he  describes  belong  to  an  interesting  period 
of  English  history.  Yet  in  its  very  reticence  the  diary  reflects  the 
personality  of  Evelyn  who  was  too  grave  and  serious  to  enter  the  trifling 
but  illuminating  incidents  Pepys  was  accustomed  to  do.  The  impression 
of  Evelyn  the  reader  gains  from  the  diary  will  probably  coincide  with 
that  of  Pepys  who,  after  meeting  Evelyn  one  day,  wrote  in  his  diary  : 
"  In  fine  a  most  excellent  person  he  is  and  must  be  allowed  a  little  for 
a  little  conceitedness  ;  but  he  may  well  be  so,  being  a  man  so  much 
above  others." 

GLIMPSES   OF   A   CLERGYMAN'S   DINNER   TABLE 

DIARIES  have  usually  been  published  after  the  death  of  the  writer, 
sometimes  lying  for  many  years  in  manuscript  before  they  found  an 
editor.  After  remaining  among  family  papers  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  the  diary  of  an  eighteenth  century  clergyman,  James  Woodforde, 
has  been  made  available  to  readers.  The  diary  of  the  Reverend  James 
Woodforde  is  a  fascinating  book.  The  writer  was  remarkable  for  nothing. 
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Born  in  1740  and  dying  in  1803,  he  lived  an  uneventful  life  in  a  Norfolk 
rectory.  For  forty-three  years  he  sat  down  daily  to  record  the  details  of 
his  life,  such  as  where  he  dined,  what  he  ate,  how  his  servants  were 
behaving.  He  shows  little  traces  of  emotion  and  his  spiritual  life  was 
quite  tranquil.  But  even  his  entries  of  the  dinner  menus  have  a  fascinating 
quality,  derived  from  his  obvious  relish  of  eatables. 

Sometimes  he  grows  a  little  sarcastic  :  "  My  sister  can't  bear  to  hear 
any  one  praised  more  than  herself  in  anything,  but  that  she  does  the 
best  of  all."  The  following  passage  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  delightful 
flavour  of  the  diary  : 

"  We  breakfasted,  dined,  supped  and  slept  again  at  home.  My  Nephew 
and  self  walked  to  Church  this  morning  at  1  1  o'clock  and  there  I  read 
Prayers  only,  being  a  day  appointed  for  a  general  Fast,  on  account  of  the 
War  with  the  Americans.  I  had  a  large  congregation.  My  Servant  Ben 
went  after  dinner  to  his  Father's  unknown  to  me,  and  did  not  return 
home  till  near  1  1  at  night  and  when  he  came  home  he  went  to  bed  without 
my  seeing  him  and  I  believe  not  very  sober.  It  is  very  bad  of  him." 

For  a  complete  view  of  English  village  life  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  one  cannot  do  better  than  turn  over  the  pages  of 
Woodforde's  Diary. 

THE  JOURNAL  MAY  HAVE  A  MISSION  TO  FULFIL 


difference  between  a  diary  and  a  journal  is  not  easy  to  establish. 

A  diary  is  a  daily  record  of  the  writer's  life,  a  journal  may  some- 
times be  kept  on  the  same  chronological  plan,  but  in  general  the  entries 
are  fuller.  A  journal  is  not  so  much  of  a  private  document  as  the  diary. 
The  writer  of  the  diary  writes  for  his  own  benefit  ;  he  keeps  the  diary 
as  a  private  confessional.  The  writer  of  the  journal,  although  he  may 
not  intend  to  publish  it  immediately  does  not  regard  it  as  a  private 
possession.  Wesley,  for  instance,  used  to  publish  extracts  from  his  Journal 
for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  his  followers.  A  journal,  again,  may 
be  written  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  describe  some  journey. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  English  journals  was  that  kept  by 
Dean  Swift.  The  reader  who  knows  Swift  only  as  the  narrator  of 
Gulliver's  adventures  and  the  aloof  satirist  of  human  follies  will  find 
his  Journal  to  Stella  a  particularly  attractive  work.  Swift's  ecclesiastical 
duties  kept  him  in  Ireland  for  most  of  his  life,  but  every  year  he  spent 
a  few  months  in  London.  During  his  absence  Swift  wrote  regularly  to 
his  dear  friends,  Esther  Johnson  and  her  companion,  Rebecca  Dingley, 
who  shared  his  home  in  Ireland.  When  he  was  secretary  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  Swift  had  met  Esther  Johnson,  who  was  a  member  of  Temple's 
household.  Esther  was  educated  by  Swift.  Every  night  during  his  visits 
to  London,  when  he  had  come  home  to  his  lodgings  and  was  lying 
comfortably  in  bed,  Swift  wrote  a  minute  account  of  what  he  had  done 
that  day  for  the  information  of  his  female  friends.  He  tells  what  people 
he  met  during  the  day,  and  Swift,  who  was  a  very  influential  writer  at 
this  time,  courted  or  feared  by  the  leading  politicians  who  knew  the  power 
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of  his  pen,  met  everybody  of  importance.  Swift  learned  all  the  London 
gossip,  and  this  he  recounts,  knowing  the  female  curiosity  of  Stella  and 
her  companion.  The  journal  is  written  in  a  pleasant  conversational  style 
full  of  affectionate  terms  and  lively  remarks  on  various  people.  It  reveals 
a  charming  side  of  Swift's  nature  one  would  scarcely  suspect  from  his 
other  writings. 

A    POET   DESCRIBED    BY   HIS   SISTER 

DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  wrote  several  journals  at 
different  periods  of  her  life.  Sometimes  they  take  the  form  of  a  diary 
and  record  trivial  details,  such  as,  "  To-day  I  mended  William's  shirts." 
Dorothy  kept  her  first  journal  from  January  to  May,  1798,  while  William 
and  she  were  staying  at  Alfoxden  in  Dorsetshire.  This  journal  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  account  it  gives  of  Coleridge's  visits  and  of  his  relations 
with  Wordsworth.  When  they  removed  to  Grasmere  in  Cumberland, 
Dorothy  resumed  her  journal,  still  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  Her  Grasmere 
journal  contains  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Lake  District 
as  it  appeared  amidst  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  Later  Dorothy  toured 
Scotland  and  the  Continent,  keeping  careful  records  of  her  journeys. 
Apart  from  its  value  in  throwing  light  on  the  political  activities  of 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy's  journals  have  intrinsic  interest  because  they 
reveal  in  her  an  understanding  of  Nature  and  a  gift  for  describing  scenery 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  her  brother. 

YOUTH    WRITES   IN   THE    SHADOW    OF    DEATH 

JOURNALS  have  shared  the  popularity  of  other  kinds  of  autobiographical 
J  writing  in  modern  times.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  personal 
documents  ever  written  is  The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man,  by  W.  N. 
P.  Barbellion,  the  pseudonym  of  Bruce  Cummings.  Cummings  was  a 
young  scientist,  who  might  have  become  a  distinguished  biologist  if 
death  had  not  intervened.  His  journal  begins  in  1903  and  ends  in  1917, 
about  a  month  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Much  of 
it  was  written  under  the  shadow  of  approaching  death,  which  was 
due  to  creeping  paralysis.  The  journal  records  the  progress  of  the 
disease  and  the  writer's  thoughts  on  the  life  he  is  soon  to  leave.  Sometimes 
he  is  depressed  :  "  It  is  too  inconceivably  horrible  to  be  buried  in  the 
earth  in  such  splendid  spring  weather.  Who  can  tell  me  what  is  in  store 
for  me  ?  Life  opens  to  me,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vision  and  the  doors 
clang  to  again  noiselessly  !  "  But  the  last  entry  in  the  journal  reads  : 
"  I  am  only  twenty-eight,  but  I  have  telescoped  into  those  few  years  a 
tolerably  long  life  ;  I  have  loved  and  married,  and  have  a  family  ;  I 
have  wept  and  enjoyed  ;  struggled  and  overcome,  and  when  the  hour 
comes  I  shall  be  content  to  die.  .  .  ."  The  journal  provides  Cummings 
with  an  outlet  for  his  emotions  :  "  I  fall  back  on  this  Journal  just  as 
some  other  poor  devil  takes  to  drink."  Because  it  is  the  record  of  a  brave 
spirit,  because  it  is  written  in  a  style  fresh  and  frank,  not  aiming  at 
literary  excellence,  but  at  sincere  expression  of  feeling,  The  Journal  of  a 
Disappointed  Man  is  impressive  and  inexpressibly  poignant. 
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The  Journal  of  Katherim  Mansfield  has  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man.  Katherine  Mansfield  died  pre- 
maturely in  1922  after  several  years  of  suffering  from  a  lingering  disease. 
"  Those  huge  complaining  diaries  "  which  she  mentions  in  one  entry  of 
her  journal  provided  her  also  with  an  emotional  outlet.  Her  journal  was 
compiled  after  her  death  by  her  husband,  Middleton  Murry,  from  diaries 
and  scraps  of  personal  documents.  Few  people  have  loved  life  more  than 
Katharine  Mansfield  and  this  eager  enjoyment  of  living,  working,  seeing 
places  and  meeting  people  colours  the  journal  and  enhances  the  tragedy 
of  her  early  death. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

"  *TT*HE  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;  "    in  beginning  a  course  in 

1  biographical  literature  the  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  which  man 
— or  woman — to  study  first.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  some  modern 
character  in  whom  the  reader  is  already  interested,  and  this  should 
be  easy  since  contemporaries  have  been  prodigal  of  their  memoirs. 
Margot  Asquith  reveals  as  fascinating  a  personality  as  any  one  in  her 
Autobiography.  Many  famous  politicians  are  referred  to,  among  them 
Winston  Churchill,  whose  own  writings  would  lead  one  on  to  his  life  of 
his  ancestor,  Marlborough.  This  fine  biography  deals  with  the  reigns 
of  James  the  Second,  William  of  Orange  and  Anne.  The  fascinating 
Pepys  and  the  informative  Evelyn  wrote  diaries  during  this  eventful 
period  and  to  these  one  should  turn  next,  following  them  with  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Another  line  would  be  to  start  with  the  collection  of  biographies 
entitled  Great  Victorians.  This  contains  an  article  on  Carlyle  which  would 
take  one  back  to  Carlyle's  own  biographical  writings.  When  his  Frederick 
the  Great  has  been  read,  his  essays  on  James  Bos  well  will  afford  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Boswell's  own  masterpiece,  the  Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Those  interested  in  autobiographies  which  are  largely  self-analytical 
should  begin  with  The  Journal  of  Katherine  Mansfield  and  go  on  to  Bar- 
bellion's  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man  or  Marie  Bashkirtsheff's  Journal, 
and  then  try  Newman's  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  or  Wesley's  Journal.  For 
autobiographical  reading  in  which  adventure  predominates  a  good 
start  would  be  made  with  T.  E.  Lawrence's  Revolt  in  the  Desert,  followed 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography  or  Casanova's  Memoirs. 

The  best  writing  on  biography  is  contained  in  Carlyle's  essay  on 
Boswell.  Boswell  himself  has  valuable  words  to  say  on  his  art  in  the 
opening  pages  of  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (Everyman).  Lytton  Strachey 
has  a  few  illuminating  remarks  on  biography  in  the  preface  to  his 
Eminent  Victorians  (Phoenix  Library),  and  Harold  Nicholson's  Development 
of  English  Biography  (Hogarth  Press)  provides  an  interesting  history  of 
the  subject. 

The  passages  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  best  pages  of  the 
greatest  biographers  and  writers  of  memoirs. 


SELECTED  PASSAGES  FROM 
"GREAT  LIVES" 

THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPTS 

SAMUEL  PEPTS  (1633-1703)  kept  a  private  diary  for  nine  years,  and 
the  writing  of  it  mattered  to  him  so  much  that  when  he  had  to  stop  through 
a  delicacy  of  the  eyes  it  was  "  almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  my 
grave."    It  was  deciphered  and  published  as  recently  as  1825.     He  had  almost 
certainly  no  thought  of  even  distant  publication.    It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  kept  it 
for  any  practical  purpose  such  as  the  basis  of  an  autobiography. 

In  his  diary  Pepys  wrote  down  fully  his  actions  and  feelings  from  day  to 
day.  Although  a  stately  public  figure,  he  was  in  many  ways  a  very  ordinary  man, 
and  he  wrote  down  very  simply,  but  with  the  warmth  of  his  nature,  a  great  deal 
that  is  commonly  felt  but  not  commonly  acknowledged,  even  to  oneself.  This 
vivid,  brilliant,  simple  book  is  a  wonderful  laying  bare  of  a  life. 

The  following  passage  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  is  also  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  in  the  diary. 

VISIT  TO  EPSOM 

July  14-th.  (Lord's  day). — Up,  and  my  wife,  a  little  before  four,  and 
to  make  us  ready  ;  and  by  and  by  Mrs.  Turner  came  to  us,  by  agreement, 
and  she  and  I  staid  talking  below,  while  my  wife  dressed  herself,  which 
vexed  me  that  she  was  so  long  about  it,  keeping  us  till  past  five  o'clock 
before  she  was  ready.  She  ready ;  and,  taking  some  bottles  of  wine,  and 
beer,  and  some  cold  fowle  with  us  into  the  coach,  we  took  coach  and 
four  horses,  which  I  had  provided  last  night,  and  so  away.  A  very 
fine  day,  and  so  towards  Epsom,  talking  all  the  way  pleasantly,  and 
particularly  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Lowther,  in  having 
of  her  train  carried  up.  The  country  very  fine,  only  the  way  very  dusty. 
To  Epsom,  by  eight  o'clock,  to  the  well  ;  where  much  company,  and 
I  drank  the  water  :  they  did  not,  but  I  did  drink  four  pints.  And  to 
the  towne,  to  the  King's  Head  ;  and  hear  that  my  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Nelly  are  lodged  at  the  next  house,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  with 
them  :  and  keep  a  merry  house.  Poor  girl  !  I  pity  her  ;  but  more  the 
loss  of  her  at  the  King's  house.  W.  Hewer  rode  with  us,  and  I  left  him 
and  the  women,  and  myself  walked  to  church,  where  few  people  to  what 
I  expected,  and  none  I  knew,  but  all  the  Houblons,  brothers,  and  them 
after  sermon  I  did  salute,  and  walk  with  towards  my  inne.  James  did 
tell  me  that  I  was  the  only  happy  man  of  the  Navy,  of  whom,  he  says, 
during  all  this  freedom  the  people  have  taken  to  speaking  treason,  he 
hath  not  heard  one  bad  word  of  me,  which  is  a  great  joy  to  me  ;  for 
I  hear  the  same  of  others,  but  do  know  that  I  have  deserved  as  well  as 
most.  We  parted  to  meet  anon,  and  I  to  my  women  into  a  better  room, 
which  the  people  of  the  house  borrowed  for  us,  and  there  to  a  good 
dinner,  and  were  merry,  and  Pembleton  come  to  us,  who  happened  to 
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be  in  the  house,  and  there  talked  and  were  merry.  After  dinner,  he 
gone,  we  all  lay  down,  the  day  being  wonderful  hot,  to  sleep,  and  each 
of  us  took  a  good  nap,  and  then  rose  ;  and  here  Tom  Wilson  come  to 
see  me,  and  sat  and  talked  an  hour  ;  and  I  perceive  he  hath  been  much 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Fuller  (Tom)  and  Dr.  Pierson,  and  several  of  the 
great  cavalier  parsons  during  the  late  troubles  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
him  talk  of  them,  which  he  did  very  ingenuously,  and  very  much  of 
Dr.  Fuller's  art  of  memory,  which  he  did  tell  me  several  instances  of. 
By  and  by  he  parted,  and  we  took  coach  and  to  take  the  ayre,  there 
being  a  fine  breeze  abroad  ;  and  I  carried  them  to  the  well,  and  there 
filled  some  bottles  of  water  to  carry  home  with  me  ;  and  there  I  talked 
with  the  two  women  that  farm  the  well,  at  £12  per  annum,  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  Mr.  Evelyn  with  his  lady,  and  also  my  Lord  George 
Barkeley's  lady,  and  their  fine  daughter,  that  the  King  of  France  liked 
so  well,  and  did  dance  so  rich  in  Jewells  before  the  King  at  the  ball 
I  was  at.  at  our  Court,  last  winter,  and  also  their  son,  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  were  at  church  this  morning.  Here  W.  Hewer's  horse  broke 
loose,  and  we  had  the  sport  to  see  him  taken  again.  Then  I  carried 
them  to  see  my  cozen  Pepys's  house,  and  'light,  and  walked  round  about 
it,  and  they  like  it,  as  indeed  it  deserves,  very  well,  and  is  a  pretty  place  ; 
and  then  I  walked  them  to  the  wood  hard  by,  and  there  got  them  in 
the  thickets  till  they  had  lost  themselves,  and  I  could  not  find  the  way 
into  any  of  the  walks  in  the  wood,  which  indeed  are  very  pleasant,  if 
I  could  have  found  them.  At  last  got  out  of  the  wood  again  ;  and  I, 
by  leaping  down  the  little  bank,  coming  out  of  the  wood,  did  sprain 
my  right  foot,  which  brought  me  great  present  pain,  but  presently,  with 
walking,  it  went  away  for  the  present,  and  so  the  women  and  W.  Hewer 
and  I  walked  upon  the  Downes,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  was  ;  and  the 
most  pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  We  found 
a  shepherd  and  his  little  boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  or  sight  of 
people,  the  Bible  to  him  ;  so  I  made  the  boy  read  to  me,  which  he  did, 
with  the  forced  tone  that  children  do  usually  read,  that  was  mighty 
pretty,  and  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  the  father,  and 
talked  with  him  ;  and  I  find  he  had  been  a  servant  in  my  cozen  Pepys's 
house,  and  told  me  what  was  become  of  their  old  servants.  He  did 
content  himself  mightily  in  my  liking  his  boy's  reading,  and  did  bless 
God  for  him,  the  most  like  one  of  the  old  patriarchs  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life,  and  it  brought  those  thoughts  of  the  old  age  of  the  world  in 
my  mind  for  two  or  three  days  after.  We  took  notice  of  his  woolen  knit 
stockings  of  two  colours  mixed,  and  of  his  shoes  shod  with  iron,  both  at 
the  toe  and  heels,  and  with  great  nails  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  was 
mighty  pretty  :  and,  taking  notice  of  them,  why,  says  the  poor  man, 
the  downes,  you  see,  are  full  of  stones,  and  we  are  faine  to  shoe  ourselves 
thus  ;  and  these,  says  he,  will  make  the  stones  fly  till  they  ring  before 
me.  I  did  give  the  poor  man  something,  for  which  he  was  mighty 
thankful,  and  I  tried  to  cast  stones  with  his  home  crooke.  He  values  his 
dog  mightily,  that  would  turn  a  sheep  any  way  which  he  would  have 
him,  when  he  goes  to  fold  them  :  told  me  there  was  about  eighteen 
score  sheep  in  his  flock,  and  that  he  hath  four  shillings  a  week  the  year 
round  for  keeping  of  them  :  and  Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  common  fields 
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here,  did  gather  one  of  the  prettiest  nosegays  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 
So  to  our  coach,  and  through  Mr.  Minnes's  wood,  and  looked  upon 
Mr.  Evelyn's  house  ;  and  so  over  the  common,  and  through  Epsom  towne 
to  our  inne  in  the  way  stopping  a  poor  woman  with  her  milk-pail,  and 
in  one  of  my  gilt  tumblers,  did  drink  our  bellyfulls  of  milk,  better  than 
any  creame  ;  and  so  to  our  inne,  and  there  had  a  dish  of  creame,  but 
it  was  sour,  and  so  had  no  pleasure  in  it  ;  and  so  paid  our  reckoning, 
and  took  coach,  it  being  about  seven  at  night,  and  passed  and  saw  the 
people  walking  with  their  wives  and  children  to  take  the  ayre,  and  we  set 
out  for  home,  the  sun  by  and  by  going  down,  and  we  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  all  the  way  with  much  pleasure  home,  talking  and  pleasing 
ourselves  with  the  pleasures  of  this  day's  work. 

JAMES  EOS  WELL  :    LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 

}OSWELUS  "Life  of  Johnson"  is  the  greatest  of  all  biographies ;  Boswell 

\and  Johnson  immortalised  each  other  through  their  friendship.  Of  the  two 
Boswell  had  the  greater  genius,  but  the  book  which  recounts  his  relationship 
with  Johnson  is  the  only  expression  of  it  which  is  certainly  widely  known.  Johnson 
was  the  greater  man,  but  although  he  is  known  through  his  own  work  and  from 
other  contemporary  accounts  of  him,  it  is  through  Boswell  that  we  have  the  most 
intimate  and  humanly  valuable  knowledge  of  him. 

Striking  as  were  the  differences  between  them  in  age,  birth,  and  upbringing, 
and  above  all  in  what  is  called  strength  and  weakness  of  character,  it  is  chiejty 
from  what  they  had  in  common  that  the  book  was  written.  They  both  sought  the 
society  of  the  best  intellects  and  personalities  of  their  time.  But  they  were  not 
limited  by  inclination  or  choice  to  a  circle  of  distinguished  men.  They  both  loved 
life,  and  knew  it  in  its  variety  and  complexity,  and  the  tone  of  their  speech  is  always 
characteristically  human. 

To  dislike  a  sin  and  the  sinner  is  not  at  all  rare.  It  is  not  even  rare  to  like 
a  sinner  and  the  sin  :  to  feel  as  Dr.  Johnson  felt — loving  the  sinner,  never 
condoning  the  sin — is  to  feel  as  a  good  man  fee  Is,  or,  in  the  language  of  Christianity, 
with  charity  ;  it  is  to  have  clear  sight.  Boswell  had  faults,  but  too  much  has 
been  made  of  them.  He  was  a  good  and  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  his  under- 
standing of  Dr.  Johnson  amounted  to  high  virtue.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to- 
say  that  the  following  subtle,,  sensitive  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  meeting  with  Mr. 
Edwards  is  the  expression  of  impeccable  moral  tact. 

THE  DOCTOR  MEETS  AN  OLD  COLLEGIAN 

AND  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the  following 
minute  on  this  day  :  "In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by 
Edwards,  an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729. 
He  knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  Edwards  ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we  walked  along  recovered  it, 
and  told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us. 
My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaintance."  (Prayers  and  Meditations, 
164.) 

It  was  in  Butcher  Row  that  this  meeting  happened.    Mr.  Edwards,. 
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who  was  a  decent-looking  elderly  man  in  gray  clothes  and  a  wig  of  many 
curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he  was, 
while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to 
a  stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection  their 
having  been  at  Pembroke  College  together  nine-and-forty  years  ago, 
he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  him  at  Bolt  Court.  EDWARDS  :  "  Ah,  Sir  !  we  are  old  men 
now."  JOHNSON  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being  old)  :  "  Don't  let 
us  discourage  one  another."  EDWARDS  :  "  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout 
and  hearty.  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  ;  for  the  newspapers  told  us 
you  were  very  ill."  JOHNSON  :  "  Ay,  Sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies 
of  us  old  fellows." 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a  conversation  as  that 
between  two  fellow-collegians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London 
without  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwards  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany  him 
now.  So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep 
up  the  conversation.  Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had 
practised  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but  that  he  now  lived  in 
the  country  upon  a  little  farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came  to  London  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6) 
generally  twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  me  in  a  reverie,  Mr. 
Edwards  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of 
living  in  the  country.  BOSWELL  :  "I  have  no  notion  of  this,  Sir.  What 
you  have  to  entertain  you,  is,  I  think,  exhausted  in  half  an  hour." 
EDWARDS  :  "  What !  don't  you  love  to  have  hope  realised  ?  I  see  my 
grass,  and  my  corn,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I  am 
curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit-trees."  JOHNSON  (who 
we  did  not  imagine  was  attending)  :  "  You  find,  Sir,  you  have  fears  as 
well  as  hopes." — So  well  did  he  see  the  whole,  when  another  saw  but 
the  half  of  a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house  and  were  seated  in  his  library, 
the  dialogue  went  on  admirably.  EDWARDS  :  "  Sir,  I  remember  you 
would  not  let  us  say  prodigious  at  college.  For  even  then,  Sir  (turning 
to  me),  he  was  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him."  JOHNSON 
(to  Edwards)  :  "  From  your  having  practised  the  law  long,  Sir,  I  presume 
you  must  be  rich."  EDWARDS  :  "  No,  Sir  ;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money  ; 
but  I  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom  I  gave  great  part  of  it." 
JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the 
word."  EDWARDS  :  "  But  I  shall  not  die  rich."  JOHNSON  :  "  Nay,  sure, 
Sir,  it  is  better  to  live  rich,  than  to  die  rich."  EDWARDS  :  "  I  wish  I  had 
continued  at  college."  JOHNSON  :  "  Why  do  you  wish  that,  Sir  ?  " 
EDWARDS  :  "  Because  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life  than 
mine  has  been.  I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living, 
like  Bloxham  and  several  others,  and  lived  comfortably."  JOHNSON  : 
"  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy. 
I  have  always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger  family 
than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon 
my  hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's 
life  as  an  easy  life,  not  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy 
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life." — Here  taking  himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  ! 
Mr.  Edwards  !  I'll  convince  you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  remember 
our  drinking  together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke  Gate  ?  At  that 
time,  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  SAVIOUR'S 
turning  water  into  wine  were  prescribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a 
single  line,  which  was  highly  admired  :  '  Vidit  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica 
Deum.'  And  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  '  Gamden's  Remains,' 
a  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  Kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  prince 
of  equal  merit  :  '  Mira  cano,  Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est.'  " 

EDWARDS  :  "  You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  tried  too 
in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher  ;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness 
was  always  breaking  in." — Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Courtenay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men  to  whom 
I  have  mentioned  this,  have  thought  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  character. 
The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to 
be  hard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all  gaiety. 

EDWARDS  :  "I  have  been  twice  married,  Doctor.  You,  I  suppose, 
have  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife."  JOHNSON  :  "  Sir,  I  have 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering  tone) 
I  have  known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife. — It  had  almost  broke  my  heart." 

EDWARDS  :  "  How  do  you  live,  Sir  ?  For  my  part,  I  must  have  my 
regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  I  find  I  require  it."  JOHNSON  : 
"  I  now  drink  no  wine,  Sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine  ;  for  many  years 
I  drank  none,  I  then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal."  EDWARDS  : 
"  Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant  you."  JOHNSON  :  "  I  then  had  a  severe 
illness,  and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  began  it  again.  I  never  felt  any 
difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one  thing  rather  than  another,  nor 
from  one  kind  of  weather  rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I 
believe,  who  feel  a  difference  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to 
regular  meals,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's 
dinner  without  any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  eat  just  as  one 
is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family, 
must  have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and 
go  to  Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here  or  observed  there." 
EDWARDS  :  "  Don't  you  eat  supper,  Sir  ?  "  JOHNSON  :  "  No,  Sir." 
EDWARDS  :  "  For  my  part,  now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through 
which  one  must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed." 

JOHNSON  :  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards.  Lawyers  know  life 
practically.  A  bookish  man  should  always  have  them  to  converse  with. 
They  have  what  he  wants."  EDWARDS  :  "I  am  grown  old  :  I  am  sixty- 
five."  JOHNSON  :  "  I  shall  be  sixty-eight  next  birthday.  Come,  Sir, 
drink  water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  left  his  whole  fortune 
to  Pembroke  College.  JOHNSON  :  "  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  fortune 
to  a  college  be  right,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  would  leave 
the  interest  of  a  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a  college  to  my  relations  or 
my  friends  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  college,  which  is 
a  permanent  society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty  years 
hence  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations  or  friends  feel  the 
benefit  of  it." 
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This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's  most  humane 
and  benevolent  heart.  His  cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old 
fellow-collegian,  a  man  so  different  from  himself;  and  his  telling  him 
that  he  would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a  kindness  of 
disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  "  How  wonderful 
it  was  that  they  had  both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having 
ever  once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too  !  "  Mr.  Edwards, 
when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  senility,  and 
looking  full  in  Johnson's  face,  said  to  him,  "  You'll  find  in  Dr.  Young  : 
*  O  my  coevals  !  remnants  of  yourselves.'  ' '  Johnson  did  not  relish 
this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head  with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  off 
seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought  him 
but  a  weak  man.  JOHNSON  :  Why,  yes,  Sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  life  without  experience  :  yet  I  would  rather  have  him 
with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will  not  talk  readily.  This  man 
is  always  willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had 
himself  by  no  means  that  willingness  which  he  praised  so  much,  and 
I  think  so  justly  ;  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary 
void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in  a  company  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversation  is  with 
difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  effort  ? 

ROBERT  SOUTHET:    LIFE  OF  NELSON 

J^OBERT  SOUTHEY  (1774-1843)  is  most  widely  read  to-day  in  his 
t\"  Life  of  Nelson."  In  his  own  day  he  was  Poet  Laureate,  but  his  laurels 
'  ^have  not  been  kept  green.  He  was  offered  and  rejected  both  a  baronetcy  and 
the  editorship  of  "  The  Times."  He  is  remembered  also  as  a  Lake  poet,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  ;  and  he  lives  in  Byron's  magnificent 
satirical  poem  "  A  Vision  of  Judgment  "provoked  by  Southey's  poem  of  the 
same  name  which  was  a  laudatory  estimate  of  George  IV. 

'(  The  Life  of  Nelson  "  is  read  by  almost  every  educated  Englishman.  Southey 
had  a  subject  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  very  greatest,  of  British  naval  admirals.  He  was  a  commander  at 
twenty  and  his  life  unrolled  like  an  epic,  so  that  the  recounting  of  the  many  incidents 
in  it  has  the  interest  of  a  tale  of  adventure.  He  was  of  a  distinct  type,  marked  by 
unusual  energy  and  ambition  which  we  like  to  think  of  as  national,  and  perhaps 
the  popularity  of  Southey's  account  springs  from  his  having  infused  it  with  the 
cult  of  heroism  and  patriotism. 

The  following  extract  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  Life.  It  comes  from  the 
close  and  describes  the  death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON 

IT  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that  the  British  fleet  might  be 
distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he  expected.  Setting 
an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon  the 
Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she  had  struck,  because  her  great  guns 
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were  silent  ;  for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly 
ascertaining  the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice  spared, 
he  received  his  death.  A  ball  fired  from  her  mizen-top,  which  in  the 
then  situation  of  the  two  vessels  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his 
left  shoulder,  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  action.  He 
fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  was  covered  with  his  poor  secretary's 
blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  few  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three 
men  raising  him  up.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,"  said 
he.  "  I  hope  not,"  cried  Hardy.  "  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  my  backbone 
is  shot  through."  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that 
the  tiller  ropes,  which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and 
ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately  ;  then,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered 
his  face  and  his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges  of  honour 
from  the  enemy,  England  perhaps  would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive 
with  sorrow  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was  crowded 
with  wounded  and  dying  men,  over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  some 
difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen's  berth. 
It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  examination,  that  the  wound  was  mortal. 
This,  however,  was  concealed  from  all  except  Captain  Hardy,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  medical  attendants.  He  himself  being  certain,  from 
the  sensation  in  his  back  and  the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  momently  within 
his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could  avail  him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon 
should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful  ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  you  can  do  nothing  for  me."  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  fan  him  with  paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade  to  alleviate 
his  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed  much  anxiety 
for  the  event  of  the  action,  which  now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often 
as  a  ship  struck,  the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurrahed,  and  at  every  hurrah 
a  visible  expression  of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes  and  marked  the  countenance 
of  the  dying  hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy  ; 
and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  for,  could  not  leave  the  deck,  Nelson 
feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  repeatedly  cried, 
"  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He  must  be  killed  !  He  is  surely 
dead  !  "  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Nelson 
received  his  wound  before  Hardy  could  come  to  him.  They  shook 
hands  in  silence,  Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of 
that  most  painful  and  yet  sublimest  moment.  "  Well,  Hardy,"  said 
Nelson,  "  how  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  "  "  Very  well,"  replied  Hardy  ; 
"  ten  ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and  showed 
an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have  called  two  or  three 
of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drubbing." 
"  I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "  none  of  our  ships  have  struck."  Hardy 
answered,  "  There  was  no  fear  of  that."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson 
spoke  of  himself.  "  I  am  a  dead  man,  Hardy,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  going 
fast  ;  it  will  be  over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear 
Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  me." 
Hardy  observed  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet  hold  out  some 
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prospect  of  life.  "  Oh,  no  !  "  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  impossible.  My  back 
is  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so."  Captain  Hardy  then  once 
more  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  with  a  heart  almost  bursting,  hastened 
upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone  ;  and  Nelson , 
having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him,  "  You  know  I  am 
gone,  I  know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast  " — putting  his  hand 
on  his  left  side — "  which  tells  me  so."  And  upon  Beatty's  inquiring 
whether  his  pain  was  very  great,  he  replied,  "  So  great,  that  he  wished 
he  was  dead.  Yet,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  one  would  like  to  live 
a  little  longer  too  !  "  And  after  a  few  minutes,  in  the  same  undertone, 
he  added,  "  What  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew 
my  situation  !  "  Next  to  his  country  she  occupied  his  thoughts.  Captain 
Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left  the  cockpit,  returned  ;  and, 
again  taking  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend  and  commander,  congratulated 
him  on  having  gained  a  complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  enemy 
were  taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them 
distinctly  ;  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least.  "  That's  well,"  cried  Nelson, 
"  but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice,  he  said, 
"  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor."  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral 
Collingwood  would  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs.  "  Not 
while  I  live,  Hardy,"  said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually  endeavouring  to 
raise  himself  from  the  bed  :  "do  you  anchor."  His  previous  order  for 
preparing  to  anchor  had  shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity 
of  this.  Presently  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Don't  throw  me  overboard  :  "  and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  king  to  order  otherwise. 
Then  reverting  to  private  feelings  :  "  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady 
Hamilton,  Hardy  ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton.  Kiss  me,  Hardy,'* 
said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek  ;  and  Nelson  said, 
"  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  Hardy 
stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again  and 
kissed  his  forehead.  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  Nelson  ;  and  being  informed, 
he  replied,  "  God  bless  you,  Hardy."  And  Hardy  then  left  him — for 
ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and  said,  "  I 
wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck  ;  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone."  Death  was, 
indeed,  rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the  chaplain,  "  Doctor,  I  have 
not  been  a  great  sinner  ;  "  and  after  a  short  pause,  "  Remember  that 
I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country."  His  articulation  now  became  difficult  ;  but  he  was  distinctly 
heard  to  say,  "  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  These  words  he 
repeatedly  pronounced  ;  and  they  were  the  last  words  which  he  uttered. 
He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four — three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Nelson  was  wounded,  about  fifty 
of  the  Victory's  men  fell  by  the  enemy's  musketry.  They,  however,  on 
their  part,  were  not  idle  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were  only 
two  Frenchmen  left  alive  in  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoubtable.  One  of 
them  was  the  man  who  had  given  the  fatal  wound  ;  he  did  not  live 
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to  boast  of  what  he  had  done.  An  old  quartermaster  had  seen  him  fire  ; 
and  easily  recognised  him,  because  he  wore  a  glazed  cocked  hat  and  a 
white  frock.  This  quartermaster  and  two  midshipmen,  Mr.  Gollingwood 
and  Mr.  Pollard,  were  the  only  persons  left  in  the  Victory's  poop — the 
two  midshipmen  kept  firing  at  the  top,  and  he  supplied  them  with 
cartridges.  One  of  the  Frenchmen,  attempting  to  make  his  escape 
down  the  rigging,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard,  and  fell  on  the  poop.  But 
the  old  quartermaster,  as  he  cried  out,  "  That's  he — that's  he,"  and 
pointed  at  the  other,  who  was  coming  forward  to  fire  again,  received  a 
shot  in  his  mouth,  and  fell  dead.  Both  the  midshipmen  then  fired  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  fellow  dropped  in  the  top.  When  they  took 
possession  of  the  prize,  they  went  into  the  mizen-top,  and  found  him 
dead,  with  one  ball  through  his  head  and  another  through  his  breast. 

JOHN  LOCKHART:    LIFE  OF  SCOTT 

'TOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART  (1794-1854;  is  the  author  of  the  biography 
I  which  ranks  next  to  Boswell's  "  Johnson"  He  met  Scott  when  he  was  about 
t/  twenty-four  and  two  years  later  married  his  eldest  daughter.  He  and  his 
wife  had  a  cottage  near  Abbotsford  and  Scott  often  spent  the  day  with  them. 
He  was  a  member  of  their  most  intimate  domestic  circle,  and  they  had  for  each 
other  a  deep  affection.  Lockhart,  apart  from  his  "  Life  of  Scott,"  is  best-known 
as  the  editor  of  "  The  Quarterly"  which  was  founded  by  Scott.  This  position 
he  held  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  character,  reserved  and 
seemingly  cold,  but  with  great  charm  for  his  friends. 

The  Life  opens  with  some  autobiographical  papers  by  Scott  and  to  these 
and  to  Scott's  letters  much  of  the  charm  of  the  book  is  owing.  The  personality 
of  Scott  is  one  of  the  most  manly,  sane,  and  pleasing  in  all  literature,  and  his 
life  has  dramatic  interest  through  the  building  up  of  his  fortunes,  their  collapse 
on  account  of  the  complicated  jinancial  transactions  in  which  he  involved  himself 
and  others,  and  through  his  subsequent  efforts  to  pay  off  his  debts.  The  profits 
of  the  biography  indeed  were  handed  over  by  Lockhart  to  Scott's  creditors. 

The  following  account  of  Scott's  visit  to  London  and  meeting  with  Byron 
is  introduced  by  Lockhart,  but  told  mainly  in  Scott's  own  words. 

SCOTT'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  FELLOW-POET 

ON  the  rising  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  March  (1815),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott  went  by  sea  to  London  with  their  eldest  girl,  whom,  being  yet  too 
young  for  general  society,  they  again  deposited  with  Joanna  Baillie  at 
Hampstead,  while  they  themselves  resumed,  for  two  months,  their  usual 
quarters  at  kind  Miss  Dumergue's,  in  Piccadilly.  Six  years  had  elapsed 
since  Scott  last  appeared  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  brilliant  as  his  reception 
had  then  been,  it  was  still  more  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

And  now  took  place  James  Ballantyne's  "  mighty  consummation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  two  bards."  Scott's  own  account  of  it,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Moore,  must  have  been  seen  by  most  of  my  readers ;  yet  I  think  it 
ought  also  to  find  a  place  here.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  that,  chancing  to  be  in  London,  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
introduction  to  Lord  Byron.  Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man 
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of  peculiar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some  doubts  whether 
we  were  likely  to  suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  this  respect.  I  found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree 
courteous,  and  even  kind.  We  met  for  an  hour  or  two  almost  daily, 
in  Mr.  Murray's  drawing-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other.  We  also  met  frequently  in  parties  and  evening  society,  so  that 
for  about  two  months  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  intimacy 
with  this  distinguished  individual.  Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good 
deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of  religion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of 
which  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed 
opinions.  I  remember  saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought  that  if  he 
lived  a  few  years  he  would  alter  his  sentiments.  He  answered,  rather 
sharply — '  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  prophesy  I  shall  turn 
Methodist.'  I  replied — '  No  ;  I  don't  expect  your  conversion  to  be  of 
such  an  ordinary  kind.  I  would  rather  look  to  see  you  retreat  upon  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  distinguish  yourself  by  the  austerity  of  your  penances. 
The  species  of  religion  to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one  day  attach 
yourself,  must  exercise  a  strong  power  on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled 
gravely,  and  seemed  to  allow  I  might  be  right. 

"  On  politics,  he  used  sometimes  to  express  a  high  strain  of  what 
is  now  called  Liberalism  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him,  as  a  vehicle  for  displaying  his  wit  and  satire  against 
individuals  in  office,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking,  rather 
than  any  real  conviction  of  the  political  principles  on  which  he  talked. 
He  was  certainly  proud  of  his  rank  and  ancient  family,  and,  in  that 
respect,  as  much  an  aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good  sense  and  good 
breeding.  Some  disgusts,  how  adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to 
have  given  this  peculiar  and  (as  it  appeared  to  me)  contradictory  cast 
of  mind  ;  but,  at  heart,  I  would  have  termed  Byron  a  patrician  on 
principle. 

"  Lord  Byron's  reading  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have   been  v 
extensive,  either  in  poetry  or  history.    Having  the  advantage  of  him 
that  respect,  and  possessing  a  good  competent  share  of  such  reading 
is  little  read,  I  was  sometimes  able  to  put  under  his  eye  objects  w." 
had  for  him  the  interest  of  novelty.    I  remember  particularly  repeati 
to  him  the  fine  poem  of  Hardyknute,  an  imitation  of  the  old  Scot 
ballad,  with  which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  some  one  who 
in  the  same  apartment  asked  me  what  I  could  possibly  have  been  te 
Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much  agitated. 

"  I  saw  Byron  for  the  last  time  in  1815,  after  I  returned  from  Fram 
He  dined,  or  lunched,  with  me  at  Long's,  in  Bond  Street.    I  never  sa 
him  so  full  of  gaiety  and  good-humour,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  the  comedian,  added  not  a  little.   Poor  Terry  was  also  preseni 
After  one  of  the  gayest  parties  I  ever  was  present  at,  my  fellow-travel! 
Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  and  I,  set  off  for  Scotland,  and  I  never  saw  Lo 
Byron  again.    Several  letters  passed  between  us — one  perhaps   ev 
half-year.    Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts.    I  ga 
Byron  a  beautiful  dagger  mounted  with  gold,   which   had  been 
property  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play  the  part  of  Dio 
in  the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time  after,  a  large  sepulchral 
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of  silver.  It  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on  two 
sides  of  the  base.  One  ran  thus  :  '  The  bones  contained  in  this  urn 
were  found  in  certain  ancient  sepulchres  within  the  long  walls  of  Athens, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1811.'  The  other  face  bears  the  lines  of 
Juvenal — '  Expende — quot  libras  in  duce  summo  invenies  ? — Mors  sola  fatelur 
quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula* 

"  To  these  I  have  added  a  third  inscription,  in  these  words — '  The 
gift  of  Lord  Byron  to  Walter  Scott.'  There  was  a  letter  with  this  vase, 
more  valuable  to  me  than  the  gift  itself,  from  the  kindness  with  which 
the  donor  expressed  himself  towards  me.  I  left  it  naturally  in  the  urn 
with  the  bones  ;  but  it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  practised  by  a  mere  domestic,  I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the 
inhospitality  of  some  individual  of  higher  station,  most  gratuitously 
exercised  certainly,  since,  after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will 
probably  choose  to  boast  of  possessing  this  literary  curiosity. 

"  We  had  a  good  deal  of  laughing  I  remember,  on  what  the  public 
might  be  supposed  to  think,  or  say,  concerning  the  gloomy  and  ominous 
nature  of  our  mutual  gifts." 

RICHARD   BURDON  HALDANE:     AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHT 

1T)ICHARD  BURDON  HALDANE,  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan  (1856- 
f\  1928)  was  eminent  alike  in  philosophy,  law  and  politics.  He  exerted  a 
'  ^more  permanent  influence  on  contemporary  institutions  than  any  man  of  his 
time.  The  record  of  his  life  was  given  by  him  in  his  Autobiography. 

Lord  Haldane  was  born  in  Edinburgh  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
School.  He  lived  a  life  there  of  Spartan  simplicity  and  laid  the  foundations  oj 
his  profound  scholarship.  At  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  interested  himself  in 
science  and  mathematics  and  gained  every  possible  distinction  in  philosophy.  He 
continued  his  study  of  philosophy  in  Germany. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  and  six  years  later 
he  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  Haddington.  He  held  his  seat  for  about 
twenty-Jive  years.  Haldane  was  not  able,  on  account  of  his  legal  work,  to  attend 
at  the  House  of  Parliament  continuously  and  possibly  for  this  reason  he  did  not 
at  first  attract  the  attention  of  Gladstone  as  did  Asquith  and  Grey  of  Falloden, 
who  became  his  close  friends. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  his  political  career  was  his  first  appointment 
in  1 905  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  was  twice  Lord  Chancellor,  the  first 
time  in  a  Liberal  and  the  second  time  in  a  Labour  Government.  His  services 
could  not  be  made  full  use  of  during  the  war  on  account  of  popular  prejudice 
roused  by  the  famous  phrase  which  he  used  as  a  philosopher  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Hegel,  that  Germany  was  his  "  spiritual  home."  In  this  passage  from  the 
Autobiography  he  describes  the  place  which  metaphysics  and  religion  took  in  his  life. 

A  FAMOUS  STATESMAN'S  PHILOSOPHY 

NOT  the  less  metaphysics  has  a  function  that  is  essential.  It  disentangles 
into  principles  the  implications  of  experience.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  one  final  form  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  kind  of  inquiry.  From 
the  east  to  the  west,  through  century  after  century,  the  investigations 
M.L.  o 
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of  philosophy  have  gone  on.  They  have  brought  much  to  light  in  their 
successive  systems  without  which  our  view  of  life  would  be  narrower 
and  poorer  to-day.  But  just  as  every  man  selects  the  form  of  art  and 
religion  that  appeals  to  him  most,  so  it  is  with  philosophy.  It  has  no 
single  form  which  we  can  treat  as  authoritative.  What  we  have  to  do 
with  philosophy  is  to  study  it  and  to  assimilate  its  history  as  a  sustained 
criticism  displaying  a  progressive  evolution  of  ideas  about  what  is 
finally  real  and  to  be  content  with  such  sense  of  harmony  in  our  minds 
as  this  study  has  brought  about.  The  finite  and  the  infinite  appear 
in  the  end  to  be  no  longer  independent  existences.  This  we  find  even 
in  Hindu  thought,  as  we  find  it  in  Plato  and  also  among  the  leaders  of 
modern  western  philosophy.  The  highest  comes  out  as  the  most  real, 
and  it  is  always  the  more  spiritual  that  appears  as  the  highest.  That 
is  why  no  doctrine  like  that  of  point-events,  with  quantitative  external 
relations  rendered  in  equations,  has  ever  permanently  satisfied  reflection. 

It  has  been  from  this  reason  that  the  belief  that  the  more  experience 
is  spiritual  the  more  it  is  real  has  influenced  me  throughout  the  course 
of  life,  during  more  than  fifty  years.  I  have  said  enough  to  make  it  plain 
that  I  do  not  mean  that  the  particular  creeds  have  satisfied  me.  They 
have  appeared  as  at  best  symbolic  of  what  is  higher,  but  not  more,  and 
I  will  add  that  I  think  the  sense  of  this  has  held  me  back  from  being 
looked  on  as  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  "  religious  man."  That  description 
imports  as  a  rule  a  creed.  If  not,  it  means  that  one  has  lived  the  life  of 
a  saint.  Now,  of  failure  to  have  lived  such  a  life  no  man  is  more  conscious 
than  I  am.  But  for  me  the  ultimate  test  of  failure  or  success  has  lain 
in  how  life  appears  from  the  standpoint  now  stated,  a  standpoint  which 
has  not  only  influenced  conduct,  public  and  private,  but  has  made  the 
events  of  life  happy  and  easy  to  live  through.  One  can  abstract  oneself 
with  greater  or  less  success  not  only  from  illness  and  pain  and  depression, 
but  even  from  the  fear  of  death.  There  is  little  that  matters  when  the 
principle  is  grasped,  and  held  to,  and  hesitation  and  unhappiness 
become  replaced  by  a  life  that  is  tranquil  because  freed  from  dependence 
on  casual  ups  and  downs. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  that  most  people  would  have  called 
a  life  so  moulded  a  religious  one,  for,  at  all  events  in  my  earlier  days, 
it  was  largely  concerned  with  the  surrender  of  self  to  the  ideals  of  daily 
life  as  much  as  with  the  infinite  basis  which  life  implies.  Moreover, 
it  was  solitary  in  the  sense  that  it  took  me  away  from  the  definite  creeds 
of  the  Churches,  and  from  the  religious  opinions  which  were  current 
among  those  with  whom  I  mingled.  These  creeds  and  opinions  I  have 
always  treated  with  deep  respect.  But  they  have  not  embodied  for  me 
lasting  foundation  for  faith.  They  are  for  me  symbolic,  but  not  more, 
and  like  all  symbols  they  appear  inadequate  and  often  untrue  when  put 
forward  as  expressions  of  belief.  The  fuller  view  of  which  I  have  spoken 
has  satisfied  me,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  me  a  sufficient  solution  of 
the  problems  of  existence,  and  has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  on  how  to 
die,  but  on  how  to  live  that  one  should  concentrate.  Death  is  in  this 
view  but  an  event  which  comes  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  course 
of  organic  life.  It  belongs  to  what  falls  outside  the  inmost  nature  of 
spirit.  We  do  not  pass  out  of  an  independently  subsisting  world  with  it  : 
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that  v/orld  on  the  contrary  passes  from  us,  and  we  can  contemplate  it 
as  so  passing,  and  thereby  we  are  lifted  above  the  event.  This  does  not 
mean  personal  or  individual  continuance,  but  it  does  signify  that  as 
mind  we  are  more  than  we  take  ourselves  to  be,  when  immersed  in  the 
changing  events  of  life.  The  finite  turns  out  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
infinite,  however  little  it  is  possible  to  form  a  picture  of  their  oneness 
in  the  fashion  in  which  we  depict  to  ourselves  external  nature.  Something 
like  this  John  Henry  Newman  seems  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  when, 
in  the  earlier  though  not  in  the  later  part  of  the  Dream  of  Gerontius,  he 
drew  his  picture  of  the  dying  saint. 

Such  a  view  is  not  that  current  with  the  majority.  They  usually 
seek  to  express  what  lies  beyond  in  language  that  can  be  no  more  than 
symbolic.  But  the  symbolic  form  is  not  for  many  of  us  tenable,  while 
the  idealistic  principle  which  leads  up  to  it  is  apparently  unassailable. 
At  least,  speaking  for  myself,  I  have  found  it  so  far  not  only  sustaining 
but  sufficient  to  rest  upon. 


LTTTON  STRACHET:    QUEEN  VICTORIA 

-\  /fILES  L  TTTON  S  TRACHEY  ( 1 880- 1 93  a )  «f  a  fashion  in  a  new  method 

[VI  of  biography.  He  became  famous  in  1918  wfien  "Eminent  Victorians" 
delightedly  and  delightfully  shocked  a  public  willing  to  be  freed  from 
reverence  for  Cardinal  Manning,  Florence  Nightingale,  Arnold  of  Rugby  and 
General  Gordon.  In  1921  he  published  a  biography  of  "  Queen  Victoria"  a 
lively,  credible,  mischievous,  but  sympathetic  account  of  the  Queen  and  her  age. 
It  has  charm  as  well  as  wit.  In  the  following  year  he  publislied  "  Books  and 
Characters,"  a  volume  of  literary  criticism.  In  1928  appeared  "  Elizabeth  and 
Essex"  It  is  less  satiric  and  lively  than  his  former  biography.  He  gives  an 
interesting  interpretation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  character  and  sets  her  figure  against 
the  background  of  her  reign  which  he  paints  as  glittering  and  romantic. 

The  biography  of  Queen  Victoria  opens  with  a  brilliant  account  of  the  portentous 
figures  of  the  royal  infant's  father  and  of  her  unkingly  and  numerous  uncles,  the 
sons  of  the  stupid  and  insane  George  the  Third.  The  following  amusing  passage, 
taken  from  the  early  part  of  the  biography,  describes  how  the  Queen  contrived  to 
avoid  a  Tory  Government,  which  she  dreaded,  and  to  recover  the  services  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  Whig  Prime  Minister,  and  her  personal  friend  and  guide. 

THE  QUEEN  TRIUMPHS  OVER  HER  MINISTERS 

THE  Queen  had  for  long  been  haunted  by  a  terror  that  the  day  might 
come  when  she  would  be  obliged  to  part  with  her  Minister.  Ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  power  of  the  Whig  Government 
had  steadily  declined.  The  General  Election  of  1837  had  left  them 
with  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  since  then,  they  had 
been  in  constant  difficulties — abroad,  at  home,  in  Ireland  ;  the  Radical 
group  had  grown  hostile  ;  it  became  highly  doubtful  how  much  longer 
they  could  survive.  The  Queen  watched  the  development  of  events 
in  great  anxiety.  She  was  a  Whig  by  birth,  by  upbringing,  by  every 
association,  public  and  private  ;  and,  even  if  those  ties  had  never  existed, 
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the  mere  fact  that  Lord  M.  was  the  head  of  the  Whigs  would  have  amply 
sufficed  to  determine  her  politics.  The  fall  of  the  Whigs  would  mean 
a  sad  upset  for  Lord  M.  But  it  would  have  a  still  more  terrible  conse- 
quence :  Lord  M.  would  have  to  leave  her  ;  and  the  daily,  the  hourly, 
presence  of  Lord  M.  had  become  an  integral  part  of  her  life.  Six  months 
after  her  accession  she  had  noted  in  her  diary  "  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  lose  him  even  for  one  night  "  j1  and  this  feeling  of  personal  dependence 
on  her  Minister  steadily  increased.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  have  become  a  Whig  partisan.  Of  the  wider  significance 
of  political  questions  she  knew  nothing  ;  all  she  saw  was  that  her  friends 
were  in  office  and  about  her,  and  that  it  would  be  dreadful  if  they 
ceased  to  be  so.  "I  cannot  say,"  she  wrote  when  a  critical  division  was 
impending,  "(though  I  feel  confident  of  our  success]  HOW  low,  HOW  sad  I 
feel,  when  I  think  of  the  POSSIBILITY  of  this  excellent  and  truly  kind 
man  not  remaining  my  Minister  !  Yet  I  trust  fervently  that  He  who  has 
so  wonderfully  protected  me  through  such  manifold  difficulties  will  not 
now  desert  me !  I  should  have  liked  to  have  expressed  to  Lord  M.  my 
anxiety,  but  the  tears  were  nearer  than  words  throughout  the  time  I 
saw  him,  and  I  felt  I  should  have  choked,  had  I  attempted  to  say 
anything."2  Lord  Melbourne  realised  clearly  enough  how  undesirable 
was  such  a  state  of  mind  in  a  constitutional  sovereign  who  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  to  receive  as  her  Ministers  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  party  ;  he  did  what  he  could  to  cool  her  ardour  ;  but  in  vain. 

With  considerable  lack  of  foresight,  too,  he  had  himself  helped  to 
bring  about  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs.  From  the  moment 
of  her  accession,  he  had  surrounded  the  Queen  with  ladies  of  his  own 
party  :  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  all  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber 
were  Whigs.  In  the  ordinary  course,  the  Queen  never  saw  a  Tory  ; 
eventually  she  took  pains  never  to  see  one  in  any  circumstances.  She 
disliked  the  whole  tribe,  and  she  did  not  conceal  the  fact.  She  particularly 
disliked  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  would  almost  certainly  be  the  next  Prime 
Minister.  His  manners  were  detestable,  and  he  wanted  to  turn  out 
Lord  M.  His  supporters,  without  exception,  were  equally  bad  ;  and 
as  for  Sir  James  Graham,  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him  ;  he  was 
exactly  like  Sir  John  Conroy.8 

The  affair  of  Lady  Flora  intensified  these  party  rumours  still  further. 
The  Hastings  were  Tories,  and  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  Court  were 
attacked  by  the  Tory  press  in  unmeasured  language.  The  Queen's 
sectarian  zeal  proportionately  increased.  But  the  dreaded  hour  was 
now  fast  approaching.  Early  in  May  the  Ministers  were  visibly  tottering  ; 
on  a  vital  point  of  policy  they  could  only  secure  a  majority  of  five  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  they  determined  to  resign.  When  Victoria  heard 
the  news  she  burst  into  tears.  Was  it  possible,  then,  that  all  was  over  ? 
Was  she  indeed  about  to  see  Lord  M.  for  the  last  time  ?  Lord  M.  came  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  even  in  this  crowning  moment  of  misery  and 
agitation,  the  precise  girl  noted,  to  the  minute,  the  exact  time  of  the 
arrival  and  the  departure  of  her  beloved  Minister.  The  conversation 
was  touching  and  prolonged  ;  but  it  could  only  end  in  one  way — the 

1  Girlhood,  I,  254.  tlbid,  I,  324. 

•Greville,  August,  4,  1841  (unpublished)  ;  Girlhood,  II,  154,  162. 
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Queen  must  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  When,  next  morning, 
the  Duke  came,  he  advised  her  Majesty  to  send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  She 
was  in  "  a  state  of  dreadful  grief,"  but  she  swallowed  down  her  tears? 
and  braced  herself,  with  royal  resolution,  for  the  odious,  odious  interview. 

Peel  was  by  nature  reserved,  proud,  and  shy.  His  manners  were  not 
perfect,  and  he  knew  it  ;  he  was  easily  embarrassed,  and,  at  such 
moments,  he  grew  even  more  stiff  and  formal  than  before,  while  his 
feet  mechanically  performed  upon  the  carpet  a  dancing-master's  measure. 
Anxious  as  he  now  was  to  win  the  Queen's  good  graces,  his  very  anxiety 
to  do  so  made  the  attainment  of  his  object  the  more  difficult.  He  entirely 
failed  to  make  any  headway  whatever  with  the  haughty  hostile  girl 
before  him.  She  coldly  noted  that  he  appeared  to  be  unhappy  and 
"  put  out,"  and,  while  he  stood  in  painful  fixity,  with  an  occasional 
uneasy  pointing  of  the  toe,  her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  sight  of 
that  manner,  "  oh  !  how  different,  how  dreadfully  different,  to  the 
frank,  open,  natural,  and  most  kind  warm  manner  of  Lord  Melbourne." 
Nevertheless,  the  audience  passed  without  disaster.  Only  at  one  point 
had  there  been  some  slight  hint  of  a  disagreement.  Peel  had  decided 
that  a  change  would  be  necessary  in  the  composition  of  the  royal 
Household  :  the  Queen  must  no  longer  be  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  his  opponents  ;  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber  should  be  friendly  to  his  Government.  When  this 
matter  was  touched  upon,  the  Queen  had  intimated  that  she  wished 
her  Household  to  remain  unchanged  ;  to  which  Sir  Robert  had  replied 
that  the  question  could  be  settled  later,  and  shortly  afterwards  withdrew 
to  arrange  the  details  of  his  Cabinet.  While  he  was  present,  Victoria 
had  remained,  as  she  herself  said,  "  very  much  collected,  civil  and 
high,  and  betrayed  no  agitation  ;  "  but  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  she 
completely  broke  down.  Then  she  pulled  herself  together  to  write 
to  Lord  Melbourne  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  of  her 
own  wretchedness.  "  She  feels,"  she  said,  "  Lord  Melbourne  will 
understand  it,  amongst  enemies  to  those  she  most  relied  on  and  most 
esteemed  ;  but  what  is  worst  of  all  is  the  being  deprived  of  seeing  Lord 
Melbourne  as  she  used  to  do." 

Lord  Melbourne  replied  with  a  very  wise  letter.  He  attempted  to 
calm  the  Queen  and  to  induce  her  to  accept  the  new  position  gracefully  ; 
and  he  had  nothing  but  good  words  for  the  Tory  leaders.  As  for  the 
question  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Household,  the  Queen,  he  said,  should 
strongly  urge  what  she  desired,  as  it  was  a  matter  which  concerned  her 
personally  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  if  Sir  Robert  is  unable  to  concede  it, 
it  will  not  do  to  refuse  and  to  put  off  the  negotiation  upon  it." 

On  this  point  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lord  Melbourne  was 
right.  The  question  was  a  complicated  and  subtle  one,  and  it  had 
never  arisen  before  ;  but  subsequent  constitutional  practice  has  deter- 
mined that  a  Queen  Regnant  must  accede  to  the  wishes  of  her  Prime 
Minister  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  female  part  of  her  Household.  Lord 
Melbourne's  wisdom,  however,  was  wasted.  .  The  Queen  would  not 
be  soothed,  and  still  less  would  she  take  advice.  It  was  outrageous 
of  the  Tories  to  want  to  deprive  her  of  her  Ladies,  and  that  night  she 
made  up  her  mind  that,  whatever  Sir  Robert  might  say,  she  would 
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refuse  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  a  single  one  of  them.  Accordingly, 
when,  next  morning,  Peel  appeared  again,  she  was  ready  for  action. 
He  began  by  detailing  the  Cabinet  appointments,  and  then  he  added 
"  Now,  Ma'am,  about  the  Ladies  " — when  the  Queen  sharply  interrupted 
him.  "  I  cannot  give  up  any  of  my  Ladies,"  she  said.  "  What,  Ma'am  !  " 
said  Sir  Robert,  "  does  your  Majesty  mean  to  retain  them  all  ?  "  "  All," 
said  the  Queen.  Sir  Robert's  face  worked  strangely  ;  he  could  not 
conceal  his  agitation.  "  The  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber  ?  "  he  brought  out  at  last.  "  All,"  replied  once  more 
Her  Majesty.  It  was  in  vain  that  Peel  pleaded  and  argued  ;  in  vain 
that  he  spoke,  growing  every  moment  more  pompous  and  uneasy,  of 
the  constitution,  and  Queens  Regnant,  and  the  public  interest ;  in 
vain  that  he  danced  his  pathetic  minuet.  She  was  adamant ;  but  he, 
too,  through  all  his  embarrassment,  showed  no  sign  of  yielding  ;  and 
when  at  last  he  left  her  nothing  had  been  decided — the  whole  formation 
of  the  Government  was  hanging  in  the  wind.  A  frenzy  of  excitement 
now  seized  upon  Victoria.  Sir  Robert,  she  believed  in  her  fury,  had 
tried  to  outwit  her,  to  take  her  friends  from  her,  to  impose  his  will 
upon  her  own  ;  but  that  was  not  all  :  she  had  suddenly  perceived, 
while  the  poor  man  was  moving  so  uneasily  before  her,  the  one  thing 
that  she  was  desperately  longing  for — a  loophole  of  escape.  She  seized 
a  pen  and  dashed  off  a  note  to  Lord  Melbourne. 

"  Sir  Robert  has  behaved  very  ill,"  she  wrote  ;  "he  insisted  on 
my  giving  up  my  Ladies,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  never  would  consent, 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  frightened.  ...  I  was  calm  but  very  decided, 
and  I  think  you  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  my  composure  and 
great  firmness  ;  the  Queen  of  England  will  not  submit  to  such  trickery. 
Keep  yourself  in  readiness,  for  you  may  soon  be  wanted."  Hardly  had 
she  finished  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  announced.  "  Well, 
Ma'am,"  he  said  as  he  entered,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  there  is  a 
difficulty."  "  Oh  !  "  she  instantly  replied,  "  he  began  it,  not  me." 
She  felt  that  only  one  thing  now  was  needed  :  she  must  be  firm.  And 
firm  she  was.  The  venerable  conqueror  of  Napoleon  was  outfaced  by 
the  relentless  equanimity  of  a  girl  in  her  teens.  He  could  not  move 
the  Queen  one  inch.  At  last,  she  even  ventured  to  rally  him.  "  Is 
Sir  Robert  so  weak,"  she  asked,  "  that  even  the  Ladies  must  be  of  his 
opinion  ?  "  On  which  the  Duke  made  a  brief  and  humble  expostulation, 
bowed  low,  and  departed. 

Had  she  won  ?  Time  would  show  ;  and  in  the  meantime  she  scribbled 
down  another  letter.  "  Lord  Melbourne  must  not  think  the  Queen 
rash  in  her  conduct.  .  .  .  The  Queen  felt  this  was  an  attempt  to  see 
whether  she  could  be  led  and  managed  like  a  child."  The  Tories  were 
not  only  wicked  but  ridiculous.  Peel,  having,  as  she  understood, 
expressed  a  wish  to  remove  only  those  members  of  the  Household  who 
were  in  Parliament,  now  objected  to  her  Ladies.  "  I  should  like  to 
know,"  she  exclaimed  in  triumphant  scorn,  "  if  they  mean  to  give 
the  Ladies  seats  in  Parliament  ? 

The  end  of  the  crisis  was  now  fast  approaching.  Sir  Robert  returned, 
and  told  her  that  if  she  insisted  upon  retaining  all  her  Ladies  he  could 
not  form  a  Government.  She  replied  that  she  would  send  him  her  final 
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decision  in  writing.  Next  morning  the  late  Whig  Cabinet  met.  Lord 
Melbourne  read  to  them  the  Queen's  letters,  and  the  group  of  elderly 
politicians  were  overcome  by  an  extraordinary  wave  of  enthusiasm. 
They  knew  very  well  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  highly  doubtful  whether 
the  Queen  had  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitution  ;  that 
in  doing  what  she  had  done  she  had  brushed  aside  Lord  Melbourne's 
advice  ;  that,  in  reality,  there  was  no  public  reason  whatever  why  they 
should  go  back  upon  their  decision  to  resign.  But  such  considerations 
vanished  before  the  passionate  urgency  of  Victoria.  The  intensity  of 
her  determination  swept  them  headlong  down  the  stream  of  her  desire. 
They  unanimously  felt  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  abandon  such  a 
Queen  and  such  a  woman."  Forgetting  that  they  were  no  longer  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  they  took  the  unprecedented  course  of  advising 
the  Queen  by  letter  to  put  an  end  to  her  negotiation  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  She  did  so  ;  all  was  over  ;  she  had  triumphed.  That  evening 
there  was  a  ball  at  the  Palace.  Everyone  was  present.  "  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  came  by  looking  very  much  put  out."  She  was 
perfectly  happy  ;  Lord  M.  was  Prime  Minister  once  more,  and  he  was 
by  her  side. 


EDITH  SITWELL :    ALEXANDER  POPE 

J  7  PITH  SITWELL  (1887 )  is  a  distinguished  poetess  and  prose  writer. 

/j  With  her  brothers,  Osbert  and  Sacheverell,  she  has  played  an  important  part 
in  modern  poetry.    When  she  was  in  her  twenties  she  furthered  the  work  of 
young  poets  by  publishing  for  six  years  an  annual  anthology  of  verse  known  as 
"  Wheels."    Its  title  indicated  the  unusual  style  and  matter  of  its  contents. 

Edith  Sitwell  is  an  exquisite  poetess.  She  has  a  delicate  understanding  of  the 
metrical  tradition  of  English  verse  and  has  quickened  the  sensitiveness  of  others  to 
it  in  her  critical  essays  and  in  another  anthology,  "  Pleasures  of  Poetry."  Her 
own  poetry  is  characterised  by  bright,  rare,  delicate  images  and  subtle,  surprising, 
moving  rhythms.  She  loves  to  convey  the  impression  of  things  seen  in  terms  of 
things  heard  and  so  to  mingle  the  reports  of  the  senses  as  to  express  and  stir  a 
consciousness  like  that  of  a  dream  in  which  we  understand  more  than  in  the  ordinary 
everyday  state.  There  are  wonderful  passages  of  description,  brilliant,  clear,  and 
lovely. 

This  poetess  is  a  writer  of  prose.  At  its  best  and  most  characteristic  it  has 
in  its  descriptive  passages  the  vision  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  her  verse  : 
and  in  its  narrative,  the  lucidity  and  simplicity  and  sensitive  texture  which  we 
also  know  to  be  at  her  command.  The  Sitwells  have  sometimes  felt  angry  and 
persecuted  as  innovators,  but  when  Edith  writes  with  personal  sympathy,  as  she 
does  in  the  following  account  of  the  ageing  Pope  and  Swift,  it  is  with  a  most 
charming  and  gently  humorous  care. 

FRIENDSHIP  UNDER  TRYING  CIRCUMSTANCES 

IN  the  summer  of  1727  Dean  Swift  paid  a  visit  to  Pope  at  Twickenham  ; 
but  the  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  undiluted  success.  The  Dean 
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was  suffering  once  more  from  the  terrible  giddiness  and  deafness  which 
were,  in  his  last  years,  to  imprison  him,  now  in  the  maelstrom  whirl 
and  heat  of  hell,  now  in  the  silence  of  the  polar  wastes. 

At  this  time,  by  an  effort  of  will,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  be 
gauged  only  by  the  power  and  blackness  of  his  subsequent  madness, 
he  was  still  a  visitor  in  our  human  world  ;  but  he  knew  that  one  swirl 
of  the  giddiness  might  hurl  him  into  the  other,  over  that  red  brink  into 
something  that  he  could  not  see  clearly  ;  and  he  needed  to  avoid  that 
brink  by  the  effort  of  a  terrible  caution,  which  could  only  be  exerted 
in  silence.  This  was  not  possible  at  Twickenham.  The  house  was  invaded 
by  so  many  of  Pope's  and  the  Dean's  acquaintance,  chattering  like 
monkeys,  talking  like  philosophers,  that  he  was  drawn  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  maelstrom,  hearing  in  the  innocent  voices  which  penetrated  that 
thick  mist  of  his  growing  deafness,  some  hint  of  the  appalling  roar  of 
the  world  which  so  soon  would  claim  him  as  an  inhabitant. 

There  were  other  and  slight  troubles,  but  all  these  increased  his 
uneasiness.  Pope,  in  his  kindness  and  solicitude,  fluttered  like  a  little 
white  moth  round  and  round  the  Dean,  increasing  his  giddiness,  while 
the  poet's  voice  penetrated  that  black  fog  like  an  insect's  voice,  so  tiny 
and  so  warning  did  it  sound.  Swift,  in  those  hours  when  he  was  not  half 
in  communication  with  the  other,  waiting,  watching  world  into  which 
the  madman  crashes,  tried  to  keep  a  hold  upon  himself.  In  a  letter 
to  Sheridan,  dated  the  I2th  August,  1727,  he  complained  of  this  giddiness 
and  deafness,  as  though  they  were  not  a  preparation  for  that  other 
world  which  would  so  soon  envelop  him,  but  only  the  symptoms  of  an 
ordinary  illness  ;  and  he  said  that  he  was  resolved  that  if  they  continued 
he  must  leave  Twickenham  and  remove  to  Greenwich  or  somewhere 
near  London,  for  "  Mr.  Pope  is  too  sickly  and  complaisant,"  and  the 
acquaintances  were  too  many.  He  complained  also  in  some  verses  that 
he  was  too  deaf  to  hear  the  weak  voice  of  Pope,  and  that  after  looking 
at  each  other  for  a  while,  they  had  to  return  to  their  several  occupations. 

During  these  attacks  of  giddiness  and  deafness,  Swift  was  worried 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  "  elaborate  civilities  "  of  Pope,  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  loved.  He  therefore  left  Twickenham,  and  Pope,  who 
thought  the  Dean  was  afraid,  not  of  being  bothered,  but  of  bothering 
Pope,  wrote  to  his  friend  :  "  The  best  way  of  convincing  you  of  my 
indulgence  will  be,  if  I  live,  to  visit  you  in  Ireland,  and  act  there  as  much 
in  my  own  way  as  you  did  here  in  yours.  I  will  not  leave  your  roof  if 
I  am  ill.  .  .  ."  This  happy  state  of  affairs  was  the  last  thing  the  Dean 
wanted  ;  but  affection  for  Pope  prevailed  over  his  other  feelings  ;  and 
it  may  be,  too,  that  he  knew  that  his  friend's  sickly  state  of  health  would 
make  him  unwilling  to  face  the  Irish  Sea  when  the  moment  came  ; 
so  he  replied  amiably,  if  gloomily,  that  Pope  was  the  best  and  kindest 
friend  in  the  world,  and  that  he  knew  nobody  alive  or  dead  to  whom 
he  was  so  much  obliged,  and  that  if  he  (the  Dean)  was  angry  it  was 
because  his  friend  took  too  much  care  of  him.  (This  was  true.)  At 
the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that  Pope  was  too  ill  to  be  mortified 
with  the  care  of  a  sick  friend  whose  giddiness  was  enough  to  make  any 
friend  uneasy,  "  without  that  unsociable,  comfortless  deafness."  The 
case,  he  pointed  out,  would  have  been  quite  different  had  Pope  been 
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in  Swift's  house,  since  "  you  could  refuse  to  see  anybody,  and  here 
is  a  large  house  where  we  need  not  hear  each  other  if  we  are  both  sick. 
I  have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes  at  command,  who 
are  of  no  consequence,  and  have  gifts  proper  for  attending  us,  who  can 
bawl  when  I  am  deaf,  and  tread  softly  when  I  am  only  giddy  and 
would  sleep." 

In  short,  each  friend  enjoyed  the  thought  of  the  companionship 
of  the  other  when  that  other  was  absent,  and  each  was  afraid  that  his 
friend  might  learn  how  troublesome  his  company  seemed  on  those 
occasions  when  they  were  together.  What  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  orderly,  elderly  persons  of  no  consequence,  had  the  two  friends 
shared  a  house,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Some  years  later  after 
the  death  of  Stella  and  of  Mrs.  Pope,  the  poet  begged  Dean  Swift  to 
give  all  his  money  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  household  at  Twickenham,  "  since,"  said  Pope,  "  I  have 
enough  for  two."  His  letter  to  Swift  (dated  the  25th  March,  1736), 
says  :  "  I  find  myself  little  disposed  to  buy  a  new  house.  I  have  nothing 
left  but  to  gather  up  the  reliques  of  a  wreck,  and  look  about  me  to  see 
how  few  friends  I  have  left.  ...  I  am  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes, 
that  is,  a  man  whose  friends  are  dead  :  for  I  never  aimed  at  any  other 
fortune  than  friends. 

"  I  could  keep  you,  for  I  am  rich,  that  is,  I  have  more  than  I  want. 
I  can  afford  room  for  yourself  and  two  servants  ;  I  have  indeed  room 
enough,  nothing  but  myself  at  home.  The  kind  and  hearty  housewife 
(his  mother}  is  dead.  The  agreeable  and  instructive  neighbour  (Lord 
Bolingbroke)  is  gone.  Yet  my  house  is  enlarged,  and  the  gardens  extend 
and  flourish,  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  guests  I  have  lost.  I  have  more 
fruit  trees  and  kitchen  gardens  than  you  have  any  thought  of :  nay, 
I  have  good  melons  and  pineapples  of  my  own  growing  .  .  .  for  God's 
sake,  why  should  not  you  .  .  .  e'en  give  all  you  have  to  the  poor  of 
Ireland  (for  whom  you  have  already  done  everything  else)  so  quit  the 
place,  and  live  and  die  with  me  ?  " 

The  biographers  have  brought  the  usual  charge  of  insincerity  against 
Pope  in  this,  as  in  every  case  of  his  protestations  of  friendship.  "  He 
knew,"  they  exclaimed,  "  that  this  was  a  safe  proposal,  since  the  Dean 
could  not  leave  Ireland."  I  do  not  understand  the  mentality  of  the 
people  who  bring  this  charge  against  Pope,  nor  the  way  they  protest 
that  he  could  not  have  wished  for  the  presence  of  his  old  and  valued 
friend,  his  preferred  intellectual  companion,  even  if  that  presence  brought 
various  discomforts  in  its  train.  Pope's  dearly  loved  father  and  mother 
and  the  old  nurse  who  had  been  his  earliest  friend,  had  been  taken  from 
him  by  death.  He  was  alone,  and  it  was  surely  natural  that  he,  with  his 
deeply  affectionate  nature,  and  his  pain  and  illness,  should  suffer  more 
from  his  isolated  position  than  most  men.  Yet  so  deep  is  the  prejudice 
in  his  disfavour  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  even  the  possession  of  those 
friendships  which  were  rooted  the  most  deeply  in  his  heart,  without  the 
imputation  of  insincerity  towards  Dean  Swift,  and  of  a  vulgar  intrigue 
with  the  beloved  and  reverenced  Martha  Blunt  being  brought  against 
him. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  that  the  two  friends  did  not  share  a  household. 


"  No  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past,   will  be 
disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present."1 

HISTORY:    "RICH  WITH  THE  SPOILS 

OF  TIME" 

By  M.  J.  MOULTON,  M.A.  (Edin.) 

HISTORY  to  many  people  is  often  a  memory  more  or  less 
unpleasant  of  their  schooldays.  Tables  of  dates,  accounts  of 
battles,  and  scenes  of  bloodshed,  deaths  of  kings,  quarrels  of 
nobles,  and  fierce  disputes  over  religion  seem  to  fill  the  panorama 
of  history  to  those  who  have  not  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  past 
beyond  that  amount  of  it  acquired  at  school.  History  is  a  difficult 
subject  to  teach,  and  methods  of  history  teaching  practised  in  the 
schools  have  often  been  responsible  for  killing  that  enjoyment  of  the 
past  which  comes  naturally  to  people  endowed  with  a  lively  intellectual 
curiosity.  The  best  way  of  recovering  our  zest  for  the  past  is  to  leave 
aside  the  ordinary  text-books  of  history  and  return  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  by  way  of  the  works  of  those  men  of  letters  who  have  employed 
their  genius  in  describing  the  life  of  past  generations.  For  history  is  not 
a  matter  of  politics  or  of  warfare  only  ;  it  is  the  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  people  have  lived  in  the  past,  what  they  have  thought,  and 
what  they  have  done.  Since  history  deals  with  affairs  of  such  vital  human 
interest,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  included  in  our  study  of  literature, 
for  literature  may  be  called  the  written  record  of  the  story  of  mankind. 
Not  all  histories,  however,  can  be  termed  "  literature."  Some 
histories  are  so  deficient  in  human  interest,  so  badly  written  that  they 
fall  beneath  the  level  of  literature,  but  this  complaint  cannot  be  brought 
against  histories  like  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  History  only  differs 
from  other  kinds  of  literature  in  its  adherence  to  facts  and  in  the  width 
of  its  scope.  A  novel  such  as  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace  may  give  a  picture 
of  society,  but  the  novelist  is  not  obliged  to  keep  strictly  to  facts.  A 
biography,  such  as  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  must  be  true  to  facts,  but 
its  scope  is  not  so  wide  as  that  of  history.  The  biography  narrates  the 
story  of  the  life  of  an  individual ;  history  is  the  record  of  the  life  of 
society,  or  of  the  nation. 

ARRAYING   FACTS   IN   ATTRACTIVE    COSTUME 

THE  primary  task  of  the  historian  may  be  to  ascertain  and  narrate 
the  incidents  of  the  past,  but  he  will  not  succeed  in  writing  great 
history  if  he  limits  himself  to  a  matter-of-fact  statement.    In  that  case 
his  work  would  be  deficient  in  the  imaginative  grasp  of  life  and  in  the 
luminous  quality  of  style  that  are  characteristic  of  a  literary  masterpiece. 

1  Macaulay . 
20  2 
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For  instance,  if  a  historian  informed  us  that  a  Parliamentary  debate 
on  an  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  was  held  in  1886,  that  certain  members  spoke 
in  support  of  the  motion,  certain  others  against  the  motion,  and  that 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  certain  majority,  he  would  be  recording 
facts  not  writing  a  history.  The  genuine  historian  would  describe  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  in  Ireland  and  England,  show  the  sequence  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  debate,  indicate  how  the  various  speakers 
had  arrived  at  their  conclusions,  picture  the  crowded  House  of  Commons, 
the  eloquence  and  effect  of  the  speakers,  the  emotions  aroused  by  the 
result  and  its  consequences. 

For  the  historian,  it  is  equally  important  to  endeavour  to  trace  the 
causes  and  results  of  events  as  to  record  the  events  themselves,  although 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  causes  produced  a  certain  event,  what 
motives  induced  a  man  to  perform  actions  which  have  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  men  of  his  own  and  of  later  generations.  In  this  matter 
the  historian  must  use  his  judgment,  and  to  do  so  effectively  he  will 
need  a  considerable  degree  of  imagination,  as  he  has  to  put  himself  into 
the  place  of  the  character  whose  motives  he  is  trying  to  discover,  and  in 
addition  he  has  to  try  to  realise  the  conditions  of  society  at  that  time. 
Hence  it  follows  that  imagination  and  sympathy  must  form  part  of  the 
historian's  equipment,  if  he  is  to  live  through  past  epochs  of  history,  feel 
as  men  felt  at  that  time,  think  as  they  thought,  and  be  animated  by  the 
same  ideals  and  hopes. 

THE  HISTORIAN'S  PATIENT  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH 

PERHAPS  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  literature  it  is  important 
that  we  should  try  to  establish  some  standards  for  testing  the  value 
of  a  history.  If  we  are  not  aware  what  qualities  are  necessary  in  a  history 
we  are  liable  to  be  misled  and  to  form  a  false  conception  of  the  past. 
How,  then,  can  we  be  satisfied  that  the  historian  is  presenting  a  true 
picture  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  historian  must  be  accurate  in  his  facts. 
Brilliant  literary  gifts  may  enable  a  writer  to  produce  a  readable  history, 
but,  if  it  lacks  accuracy,  its  value  as  history  is  diminished.  The  historian 
has  to  undertake  an  immense  amount  of  labour  to  ascertain  the  true 
facts  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  past  epochs.  Suppose  a  historian 
is  going  to  write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  What  methods 
will  he  employ  to  ensure  the  highest  possible  measure  of  accuracy  ?  He 
will  consult  all  the  official  records  available,  such  as  Acts  of  Parliament, 
records  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  archives  of  public  offices,  the  dispatches 
of  generals,  and  the  reports  of  committees.  By  this  means  he  will  collect 
the  facts  of  political  events  from  the  official  sources.  But  all  men  are 
not  of  the  government's  way  of  thinking.  The  historian  must  ascertain 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  on  political  events.  For  this  purpose  he  will 
consult  the  pamphlets  produced  by  party  writers  of  the  time.  The 
pamphlets  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Arbuthnot  and  other  writers  indicate  the 
state  of  political  feeling  in  Queen  Anne's  time. 

Then,  what  were  the  people  thinking  about  religion  at  that  period  ? 
The  official  documents  of  the  Church  will  have  their  value.  The 
pamphlets  poured  forth  at  the  time  of  Dr.  SacheverelTs  trial  will  reflect 
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the  differences  between  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church  parties. 
The  historian  will  further  want  to  inquire  into  the  social  life  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period.  The  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele  will  give  him 
some  insight  into  the  fashions  of  the  time.  Memoirs,  diaries,  and  letters 
will  supplement  his  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  English  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Patient  research,  therefore,  must  be  done  by  the 
historian  if  he  is  to  accumulate  facts  concerning  the  past,  and  if  he  is 
to  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  aspects  of  a  particular  period  of 
society. 


H: 


PREJUDICES   THE    READER    MUST   DISCOUNT 

'OWEVER  much  evidence  the  historian  accumulates    by  consulting 

Lvarious  sources,  many  occasions  arise  when  he  has  to  use  his  own 
judgment.  If  there  is  conflicting  evidence  on  some  point,  if  one  pamphlet 
says  one  thing  and  another  pamphlet  asserts  the  opposite,  how  is  the 
historian  to  decide  between  them  ?  He  will  have  to  use  his  judgment 
and  decide  the  matter  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  period.  But 
the  historian's  judgment  may  be  affected  by  his  point  of  view.  For  a 
long  time  history  was  written  by  Liberal  historians,  and  consciously  or 
unconsciously  their  interpretation  of  past  political  events  differed  from 
that  which  a  Conservative  historian  would  have  given.  The  religion 
of  the  historian  will  also  influence  his  view  of  the  past.  To  a  Protestant 
historian  the  Reformation  may  appear  as  a  glorious  episode,  the  triumph 
of  freedom  in  religion,  and  the  beginning  of  democracy.  To  a  Roman 
Catholic  historian  the  Reformation  may  appear  as  a  tragedy  which 
disintegrated  the  religious  and  cultural  unity  of  Europe. 

The  nationality  of  the  historian  may  distort  his  judgment.  An 
English  and  French  historian  would  form  different  estimates  of  the 
character  and  achievements  of  Napoleon.  To  illustrate  this  point  let 
us  consider  the  different  conclusions  formed  in  regard  to  Cromwell  by 
Carlyle,  a  Protestant  historian,  and  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  a  Roman  Catholic 
historian.  Carlyle  saw  Cromwell  as  a  type  of  the  hero,  or  the  strong 
man.  Belloc  in  a  monograph  on  Cromwell  attacked  Carlyle's  estimate, 
urging  that  Cromwell  was  really  a  man  of  mediocre  ability  whose 
family  had  risen  to  power  and  influence  through  wealth  acquired  from 
the  plunder  of  abbeys.  Both  historians  support  their  theses  by  citing 
evidence. 

In  these  cases  when  historians  disagree  among  themselves  over  the 
interpretation  of  facts  how  can  the  reader  form  his  opinion  ?  We  may 
allow  for  the  bias  produced  by  adherence  to  a  certain  creed  or  party, 
but  the  extent  to  which  this  bias  operates  calls  for  a  nice  judgment. 
We  can  read  historians  writing  from  opposite  points  of  view  and  try  to 
decide  what  measure  of  truth  there  is  in  each,  but  in  all  circumstances 
the  reading  of  history  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  reader's  judgment. 
The  main  temptation  we  must  guard  against  is  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  convinced  too  rapidly  by  historians  with  whose  political  and  religious 
faiths  we  are  in  agreement.  The  ideal  historian  ought  to  approach  history 
with  an  open  mind  and  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  facts,  but  in  actual 
practice  such  impartial  historians  have  been  rare  or  uninteresting.  Th< 
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most  popular  historians  have  approached  their  subject  with  a  decided 
point  of  view. 

Accuracy  and  impartiality  are  commendable  qualities  in  a  historian, 
but  by  themselves  they  produce  very  colourless  history.  History  is 
a  subject  that  should  not  be  treated  in  a  dry-as-dust,  colourless  manner. 
The  drama  of  political  events,  the  tumult  of  popular  passions,  the  colour 
of  social  life  should  inspire  the  historian  to  inform  his  work  with  the 
highest  literary  art,  to  present  it  as  vividly  as  it  deserves.  The  historian 
must  have  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  sparkle  and  variety  of  life,  and 
endeavour  to  give  a  graphic  reconstruction  of  past  scenes  and  historical 
figures.  To  perform  this  task  well  the  historian  must  have  a  sense  of 
the  dramatic  and  the  dramatist's  gift  of  showing  the  clash  of  personalities 
and  its  consequences.  Historical  episodes  do  frequently  occur  that  lend 
themselves  to  vivid,  dramatic  treatment,  but  yet  history  is  not  entirely 
a  sequence  of  episodes  dramatic  in  their  appeal.  It  is  a  tale  of  steady 
development,  more  rapid  at  some  points  than  others,  but  always  moving 
onwards.  Hence  the  historian  must  also  have  a  faculty  for  narrative 
writing.  He  must  not  allow  his  history  to  be  so  clogged  by  details  that 
it  seems  to  remain  stationary.  Further,  the  writing  of  history  demands 
the  ability  to  design  a  work,  to  plan  its  perspective  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  architect  designs  a  building.  The  best  history,  we  may  say,  is 
one  narrative  in  form  with  moments  of  drama  and  executed  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  literary  architect. 

SEEDS  OF  HISTORY  SOWN  IN  THE  MONASTERIES 

IN  the  early  centuries  of  English  history  the  monasteries  were  centres 
of  instruction  and  learning.  In  their  libraries  the  monks  copied  out 
the  Scriptures,  works  of  poetry  and  of  philosophy,  and  embellished  their 
copies  with  beautiful  artistic  designs.  Among  other  things  the  monks 
were  accustomed  to  keep  a  record  of  important  events,  a  kind  of  monastic 
log-book  in  which  they  entered  the  affairs  of  the  monastery  and  such 
information  about  outside  events  as  reached  their  ears.  At  first  the 
records  were  kept  in  Latin,  and  it  was  probably  from  such  records  that 
Bede  compiled  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  People,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Bede's  History,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  is  invaluable  for 
the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  and  the  coming  of 
Christianity. 

The  keeping  of  monastic  records  in  English  was  due  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  King  Alfred.  In  his  efforts  to  restore  learning,  which  had  suffered 
during  the  Danish  invasions,  Alfred  had  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
begun  about  892.  The  Chronicle  appears  to  have  been  kept  first  by  the 
monks  at  Winchester,  but  later  copies  were  sent  to  various  monasteries, 
such  as  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  and  Abingdon  where  the  monks 
continued  the  record  and  added  entries  concerning  local  happenings. 
Accordingly  several  versions  of  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  have  survived. 
Sometimes  the  entries  consist  of  a  date  and  the  bare  record  of  an  event ; 
sometimes  they  consist  of  passages  of  vivid  and  stimulating  narrative. 
Alfred's  struggles  with  the  Danes  from  893-7  are  described  in  some 
detail.  The  renewed  warfare  with  the  Danes  during  the  years  911-24 
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is  recorded  in  a  fluent,  glowing  style.  The  Chronicle  was  carried  on  for 
almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Alfred,  the  Peter- 
borough version  extending  to  1 1 54.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  the 
earliest  national  history  possessed  by  a  modern  European  nation  written 
in  its  own  tongue.  Apart  from  its  historical  value,  it  reaches  in  some 
of  its  descriptive  passages  the  highest  level  of  old  English  prose. 

A  FRENCHMAN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE 

AFTER  the  Norman  Conquest,  chronicles  were  usually  kept  in  Latin, 
then  the  common  language  of  European  scholars.  By  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  writers  were  beginning  to  use  their  mother  tongue 
instead  of  the  sonorous,  ecclesiastical  Latin.  It  was  in  this  century  that 
the  French  writer,  Froissart,  produced  his  famous  Chronicles  which  are 
doubly  interesting  to  English  readers  because  they  were  translated  into 
English  in  1523  by  Lord  Berners,  and  because  parts  of  the  Chronicles 
deal  with  contemporary  English  history.  Froissart,  who  was  born  about 
1337  and  died  in  1410,  spent  most  of  his  life  at  the  courts  of  princes  where 
he  picked  up  as  much  information  about  current  affairs  as  possible. 
In  1361  he  arrived  at  London,  won  the  favour  of  his  fellow-country- 
woman, Queen  Philippa,  and  remained  for  five  years  at  the  English 
court,  then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  In  his  Chronicles  he  included 
all  that  he  could  learn  about  English  history  and  described  the  manners 
of  the  English  court  as  he  saw  it.  A  note  of  the  longing  that  rises  in 
the  mind  at  the  thought  of  past  happiness  is  perceptible  in  passages 
like  the  following  when  he  refers  to  the  English  court  :  "I  could  not  tell 
nor  recount,  no,  not  in  a  whole  day's  talk,  those  noble  dinners  and 
suppers  and  feasts,  those  joyous  meetings,  those  gifts  and  guerdons  and 
jewels  that  were  freely  given." 

The  affairs  of  Flanders,  France,  Scotland,  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
narrated  in  the  Chronicles  as  well  as  those  relating  to  England.  For  the 
most  part  Froissart  was  dependent  on  oral  testimony,  which  is  generally 
far  from  trustworthy,  but  many  events  he  described  were  the  result  of 
personal  observation.  Thanks  to  his  lively  interest  in  things  great  and 
small,  and  to  his  restless  activity  (at  one  point  in  his  Chronicles  he  remarks  : 
"It  greatly  annoyed  me  to  be  idle  ")  he  acquired  a  prodigious  amount 
of  information  which  he  conveyed  in  a  vivid,  easily  flowing,  and  readable 
style.  According  to  his  lights,  Froissart  was  an  honest  chronicler,  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  spent  his  time  travelling,  "  to  the  intent  to  know  the 
truth  of  deeds  done  in  far  countries." 

THE    HISTORY   THAT   SHAKESPEARE    READ 

NOT  until  we  come  to  the  Elizabethan  age  do  we  find  an  historical 
work  in  English  of  interest  to  the  student  of  literature,  and  even  this 
work  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  influence  it  had  on  the  greatest 
figure  in  English  literature.  The  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
.  .  .  faithfully  gathered  together  and  set  forth  by  Raphael  Holinshed,  published 
in  1578,  have  some  intrinsic  merit,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  readers 
make  their  acquaintance  in  the  course  of  their  study  of  Shakespeare. 
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Shakespeare  went  to  Holinshed  for  the  material  of  his  historical  plays  ,. 
Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  I.  Henry  IV.,  II.  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  also  for 
part  of  the  plots  of  Macbeth,  Lear  and  Cymbeline.  Holinshed's  Chronicles  were 
largely  a  compilation  made  by  several  writers.  A  William  Harrison  con- 
tributed an  introductory  description  of  Britain,  which  is  followed  by  a 
history  of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Holinshed  himself.  Next 
we  find  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland  written  by  Richard  Stanyhurst, 
a  native  of  Dublin.  Holinshed  derives  the  history  of  Scotland  from  the 
Latin  chronicles  of  the  Scottish  historians,  Boece  and  Major,  and  follows 
a  translation  of  their  work  by  a  continuation  of  English  history  up  to 
the  time  of  writing.  The  author  claimed  that  he  "  had  an  especial  eye 
into  the  truth  of  things,"  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  accepting 
legends  as  sober  historical  facts.  Yet  Holinshed's  Chronicles  have  gained 
an  outstanding  place  in  Elizabethan  literature,  and  his  plain,  clear  style 
is  an  added  attraction  to  the  inquiring  reader. 

A  DIGNIFIED    RECORD    OF    A   LOSING   FIGHT 

HOLINSHED'S  Chronicles  are  perhaps  more  valuable  as  literature  than 
history.  With  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  England  by  Lord  Clarendon 
we  come  to  an  historical  work  important  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
student  of  literature.  Clarendon's  work  is  half  memoirs  and  half  history 
in  form.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and 
Parliament,  and  it  is  also  the  memoirs  of  one  who  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  struggle.  Clarendon  was  at  first  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  but  his  de- 
votion to  the  Church,  which  the  Parliamentarians  were  bent  on  attacking, 
threw  him  into  the  party  of  the  King.  After  the  King's  defeat  Clarendon 
went  into  exile  and  returned,  in  1660,  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
For  seven  years  Clarendon  was  High  Chancellor,  but  in  1667  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  drove  him  into  exile  in  France,  where  he  died. 
Clarendon's  experience  of  public  affairs  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
men  give  a  peculiar  dignity  and  breadth  of  outlook  to  his  history. 
Most  of  his  life  he  had  fought  a  losing  battle,  and  in  consequence  an 
atmosphere  of  tragedy  seems  to  hang  over  the  narrative.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  Clarendon's  History  is  the  wonderful  gallery  it 
contains  of  historical  portraits.  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Strafford, 
Hampden  and  many  others  are  described  in  a  masterly  fashion.  Every 
trait  of  their  characters  is  included,  and  no  detail,  however  trivial,  is 
omitted  which  would  increase  the  graphic  quality  of  these  sketches. 
Clarendon  was  Royalist  in  his  political  sympathies,  but  he  was  not 
unfair  to  his  opponents.  He  may  have  had  his  prejudices,  but  he  does 
endeavour  to  be  judicial  and  fair-minded. 

Though  very  different  in  style  from  the  stately  record  of  Clarendon, 
Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time  belongs  to  the  same  kind  of 
historical  writing.  It  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  events  he  describes.  Gilbert  Burnet  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
in  1643.  He  became  a  priest  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  later 
gained  eminence  as  a  theologian,  politician,  and  writer.  Burnet  went 
to  London  and  made  himself  popular  by  his  eloquent  preaching.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  William  of  Orange,  being  one  of  the- 
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people  who  conducted  that  prince  to  England.  As  a  reward  he  received 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  In  the  course  of  his  busy  life  he  met  in  per- 
son the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  politics  and  in  the  Church.  These 
characters,  such  as  Charles  II.  and  William  of  Orange,  are  described 
very  convincingly  by  Burnet.  "  It  seems  as  if  he  had  just  come  from 
the  King's  closet,  or  from  the  apartments  of  the  men  whom  he  describes, 
and  was  telling  his  readers  in  plain,  honest  terms  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole. 

The  History  of  My  Own  Time  begins  with  an  outline  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
succeeding  period  down  to  1713.  The  book  was  published  in  1723,  eight 
years  after  the  author's  death.  Burnet  was  no  impartial  historian.  He 
wrote  in  the  conviction  that  Whig  politics  were  what  England  needed. 
Consequently  his  history  has  been  assailed  by  writers  of  a  different 
political  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  his  partisanship  Burnet  was  an 
honest,  well-meaning  historian,  less  dignified  than  Clarendon,  but  a 
writer  who  must  be  read  by  those  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  figures  of  English  history  in  the  late  seventeenth  century. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  HISTORY 

IN  Clarendon  and  Burnet  history  has  not  yet  evolved  into  a  distinct 
branch  of  literature,  but  is  still  allied  with  memoirs.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  practise  of  history  as  we  know  it  arose.  At  the  beginning 
of  he  century  there  was  no  history  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  yet 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century  Hume  could  say  :  "  This  is 
the  historical  age,"  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  Gibbon  had 
produced  the  masterpiece  of  English  history.  What  accounts  for  this 
sudden  blossoming  in  historical  writing  and  its  rapid  rise  to  a  foremost 
place  in  literature  ?  In  the  first  place  more  material  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  historian.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of  antiquaries,  collections 
of  state  papers  were  printed  and  made  accessible  to  students.  Then 
an  impetus  to  English  historical  composition  was  given  by  the  example 
of  French  historians  like  Voltaire,  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Finally  the  cool  critical  temper  of  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  exceptionally  favourable  for  the  production  of  histories. 

In  1752  David  Hume,  the  philosopher,  became  Keeper  of  the 
Advocate's  Library  in  Edinburgh,  a  position  which  gave  him  access 
to  much  historical  material.  He  used  this  privilege  to  engage  in  historical 
work,  and  two  years  later  he  issued  Volume  I.  of  The  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Containing  the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  second  volume 
which  appeared  in  1756  brought  down  the  history  to  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688.  In  the  third  volume,  Hume  returned  to  1485  and 
narrated  the  course  of  English  history  up  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  completed  the  work  in  a  fourth  volume  which  covered  the  period 
of  English  history  from  its  beginning  up  to  1485.  Hume's  book  remained 
the  standard  work  on  English  history  for  a  century  but  it  has  now 
been  superseded,  mainly  because  Hume  was  not  a  scientific  historian. 
He  did  not  practise  the  painstaking  researches  of  modern  historians, 
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but  made  the  best  of  what  material  he  could  find.  Consequently  in- 
accuracies have  been  discovered  in  his  history.  From  the  literary  point 
of  view,  however,  Hume  is  still  interesting.  "  The  first  quality  of  an 
historian  is  to  be  true  and  impartial  ;  the  next  to  be  interesting,"  he 
once  declared.  Hume  may  not  always  be  exact,  but  he  is  always 
interesting.  He  brought  to  history  a  clear  mind  and  a  lucid  style  which 
made  his  narrative  eminently  readable. 

A   COLOSSAL    FEAT    THAT    LAUNCHED    MODERN    HISTORY 

HISTORY  only  emerged  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  literary  art, 
but  to  that  period  belongs  what  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
masterpiece  of  historical  composition  in  English,  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Gibbon  had  prepared  himself  for  the  task  of 
the  historian  by  a  course  of  long  and  extensive  reading.  The  idea  of 
writing  the  history  of  a  phase  of  the  Roman  Empire  came  to  him  during 
a  visit  to  Rome,  in  1764.  "  As  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,"  he  tells  us,  "  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  into  my  mind."  The  task  was  forbiddingly  difficult. 
Gibbon  was  to  explore  a  vast  tract  of  history,  only  parts  of  which  had 
been  charted.  He  had  to  reduce  masses  of  material  into  order  and 
present  the  narrative  of  the  decline  of  Rome  and  the  birth  of  modern 
Europe.  "  At  the  outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful  ;  even  the  title  of 
the  work,  the  limits  of  the  introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters, 
and  the  order  of  the  narrative  ;  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away 
the  labour  of  seven  years."  But  he  pursued  his  intention  and,  in  1776, 
the  first  volume  of  his  history  appeared. 

Its  popularity  was  immediate  and  lasting.  "  The  first  impression 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  days  ;  a  second  and  third  edition  were  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  demand  .  .  .  the  book  was  on  every  table,  and  almost 
on  every  toilette."  Hume  wrote  to  the  author  :  "  Whether  I  consider 
the  dignity  of  your  style,  the  depth  of  your  matter,  and  the  extensiveness 
of  your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  work  as  equally  the  object  of  esteem." 

In  spite  of  its  popularity  not  every  reader  of  The  Decline  and  Fall 
admired  it  as  much  as  Hume.  It  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  other  devout  people  who  were  offended  by 
Gibbon's  treatment  of  Christianity.  He  described  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Christianity  as  if  it  were  not  supernatural  in  any  way.  In  effect,  his 
ironic  attitude  to  Christianity  amounted  to  a  covert  attack  on  revealed 
religion. 

WHY    "  THE    DECLINE   AND   FALL  "    IS   A   MASTERPIECE 

THE  most  striking  quality  of  Gibbon's  history  is  its  wide  range. 
Other  historians  have  confined  themselves  to  one  epoch  or  one 
country.  Gibbon  covers  fifteen  centuries  in  his  account  of  the  decline 
of  Rome  and  includes  all  Western  civilisation  in  his  survey.  Had  he 
not  possessed  the  artist's  gift  of  treating  every  period  in  its  right  proportion 
he  could  never  have  presented  the  events  of  these  centuries  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  narrative.  What  is  a  still  greater  tribute  to  his 
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mastery  of  the  art  of  history  is  that  Gibbon's  account  is  substantially 
accurate  in  spite  of  the  immense  ground  it  covers.  Modern  research 
has  discovered  facts  of  which  Gibbon  was  unaware,  but  no  serious  flaws 
have  been  detected  in  his  work.  Width  of  range  and  accuracy  of  statement 
are  not  the  only  merits  of  The  Decline  and  Fall.  It  has  an  epic  grandeur. 
History  in  the  hands  of  Gibbon  becomes  a  momentous  account  of  great 
events  and  great  figures.  He  lavishes  all  the  wealth  of  his  literary 
resources  on  the  description  of  memorable  occasions,  such  as  the  Death 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  Taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Capture  of 
Constantinople.  Figures  such  as  Mohammed  who  dominated  the  stage 
of  history  during  a  thousand  years  are  portrayed  with  remarkable  insight 
and  skill.  The  greatness  of  the  subject  is  reflected  in  the  splendour  of 
the  style.  The  balanced  phrases,  the  stately  rhythm,  and  the  sonorous 
roll  of  the  sentences  build  up  a  style  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  subject. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVIVAL  CHANGES  THE  SPIRIT 

OF  HISTORY 

THE  art  of  history  has  never  reached  a  higher  level  than  that  attained 
in  the  works  of  Gibbon.  Other  historians  of  that  age  were  too 
ready  to  judge  the  people  of  past  epochs  by  their  own  standards.  They 
came  to  history  with  their  minds  made  up  concerning  questions  of 
religion,  morality  and  politics.  They  took  it  for  granted  that  mankind 
was  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  and  though  this  may 
be  true  enough  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
men,  at  the  same  time  there  are  differences  in  beliefs,  thoughts,  and 
manner  of  living  between  one  age  and  another.  This  failure  of  the 
eighteenth  century  historians  to  take  account  of  the  changes  of  society 
from  one  generation  to  another  was  not  repeated  by  their  successors 
in  the  next  century.  Indeed  the  latter  were  remarkable  for  their 
endeavours  to  understand  the  life  of  past  ages,  to  realise  how  people 
did  live  in  former  times  ;  they  did  not  assume  that  they  were  similar 
in  outlook  to  themselves.  The  great  change  that  is  evident  in  the  works 
of  historians  like  Carlyle,  was  due  to  that  movement  which  is  known  as 
the  Romantic  Revival. 

A   HISTORIAN   WHO    WROTE    FROM   THE    HEART 

THE  spirit  of  the  Romantic  Revival  is  clearly  manifested  in  such  a 
work  as  Thomas  Carlyle's  History  of  the  French  Revolution  which  is 
informed  with  sympathy  and  vivid  understanding.  When  he  laid  down 
his  pen  after  completing  the  work,  Carlyle  remarked  to  his  wife  : 
'*.  .  .  this  I  could  tell  the  world  ;  you  have  not  had  for  a  hundred  years 
any  book  that  comes  more  direct  and  flamingly  from  the  heart  of  a  living 
man."  History  to  Carlyle  was  not  something  to  be  studied  and  recorded 
dispassionately.  The  facts  of  history  were  not  dead,  but  a  living  lesson. 
His  belief  that  the  events  of  history  exhibited  the  workings  of  moral 
laws  made  the  past  intensely  alive  to  him.  Carlyle  had  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  he  employed  it  fully  in  an  effort  to  bring  to  life  again  the 
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drama  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  principal  actors.  As  a  result, 
his  history  pierces  deeper  than  any  mere  narrative  of  cause  and  effect 
could  do  ;  with  his  matchless  sympathy  he  unfolds  the  motives  and 
passions  of  the  people.  He  shows  us  men  living  and  acting  among 
perilous  circumstances,  sometimes  failing  and  sometimes  triumphing. 
No  history  has  so  much  of  the  stuff  of  poetry  in  it.  Garlyle  saw  all 
history  as  an  illustration  of  the  text  that  what  a  man  sows  that  also 
shall  he  reap,  and  the  French  Revolution  which  brought  a  terrible 
retribution  to  the  aristocracy  for  centuries  of  oppression  was  to  him  a 
striking  instance  of  this  truth.  For  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  un- 
varnished, prosaic  truth  about  the  French  Revolution,  Garlyle's  work 
may  not  be  ideal,  but  nowhere  else  will  such  graphic  pictures  of  men 
like  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  be  found,  and  nowhere  else 
are  events  such  as  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  carnage  of  the  Swiss 
Guard,  presented  in  such  vividly  phrased  descriptions. 

A    RIPE   JUDGMENT   AND   A    PRODIGIOUS    MEMORY 

THE  work  of  Macaulay,  the  next  great  historian,  has  not  quite  the 
same  depth  of  imagination.  It  has  indeed,  both  in  style  and  outlook, 
more  resemblance  to  the  work  of  eighteenth  century  writers.  Macaulay 
read  incessantly,  and  was  endowed  with  a  prodigious  memory.  All 
his  interests  lay  in  the  direction  of  history.  "  I  am  nothing  if  not 
historical,"  he  declared  once.  On  leaving  Oxford  Macaulay  read  for 
the  Bar.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1840,  and  from  1834-8  he  served 
in  India  on  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  performing  much  useful 
administrative  and  legal  work.  This  experience  gave  him  inside  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  government,  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to 
write  with  a  ripe  judgment  on  history. 

Macaulay  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  by  his 
historical  essays,  but  his  great  work  is  The  History  of  England.  In  the 
breadth  of  its  information  and  in  its  minute  description  of  events 
this  history  shows  the  fruits  of  his  vast  reading  and  the  tenacity 
of  his  memory.  By  the  brilliance  of  his  style  he  makes  history  read 
like  a  novel.  His  style  is  oratorical  and  striking,  like  that  of  an 
advocate  presenting  his  case,  and,  like  the  speeches  of  an  eloquent 
speaker,  it  never  fails  to  hold  the  reader's  interest.  In  his  desire  to  make 
his  descriptions  effective  Macaulay  is  sometimes  given  to  exaggeration. 
Thus,  describing  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  he  makes  the  frowning 
mountains  higher  and  the  gloomy  pass  darker  than  they  actually  were 
in  order  to  create  a  fitting  background  for  that  tragedy.  This  tendency 
to  exaggerate,  however,  does  not  seriously  impair  the  value  of  his 
history.  The  history  has  been  chiefly  criticised,  particularly  since 
Macaulay's  death,  for  its  political  bias.  Macaulay  did  write  history  from 
the  Whig  point  of  view,  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  blind  partisan.  In 
any  case  the  accuracy  of  Macaulay's  history  matters  singularly  little  to 
the  average  reader  who  prefers  literary  skill  to  absolute  scientific  accuracy. 
Even  if  he  were  completely  misleading,  which  he  is  not,  Macaulay 
could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  brilliance  of  his  descriptions,  his  vivid. 
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revealing  character  sketches,  his  fertility  of  illustration,  are  merits   that 
give  him  a  place  in  literature,  whatever  his  value  as  an  historian. 

EXULTATION    OF   A    PATRIOTIC    ENGLISHMAN 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE  read  Carlyle's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  greatly  struck  by  its  imaginative  qualities.  He  came  to  know 
Carlyle  personally  in  1849,  when  the  latter  inspired  him  to  write  history. 
Froude  inherited  Carlyle's  sense  of  the  drama  of  history  and  his  faith 
in  the  importance  of  great  men,  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  imitate 
the  prose  style  of  the  master.  His  principal  work  is  The  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  These  events 
are  chosen  as  the  beginning  and  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in 
England.  Froude  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  patriotic  Englishman 
proud  of  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  victory  of  England 
over  Spain.  His  narrative  of  the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  English 
national  feeling  never  fails  to  be  interesting,  but  its  value  as  history  is 
diminished  by  Froude's  carelessness.  Although  he  did  a  large  amount  of 
original  research,  he  was  not  an  exact  scholar  and  occasionally  was 
guilty  of  inaccuracies.  These  inaccuracies  aroused  furious  controversies 
when  the  history  was  published.  Froude's  historical  judgments  were 
hotly  attacked  by  the  nval  historian,  Freeman.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  Froude's  inaccuracies,  after  all,  are  minor  ones,  and  his  history 
still  survives  on  account  of  its  literary  merit.  He  has  a  special  talent 
for  sketching  graphic  portraits  of  historical  characters,  such  as  these  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Elizabeth.  Froude's  prose 
style  is  one  of  the  purest  and  clearest  to  be  found  among  historical 
writers.  The  History  of  England  is  his  most  important  work,  but  the 
same  literary  art  on  a  smaller  canvas  is  revealed  in  the  collection  of 
essays  entitled  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  and  in  the  accounts  of  the 
English  explorers,  entitled  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

AN   ENTHUSIASTIC    CHAMPION    OF   ANGLO-SAXONS 

FROUDE'S  fiercest  critic  was  a  fellow-historian,  Freeman.  Freeman  was 
a  man  of  violent  opinions  and  passions,  and  was  easily  moved  by 
strong  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  His  historical  work  shows  evidence 
of  profound  learning  but  he  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  man  of  letters. 
He  specialised  in  the  early  history  of  England  and  the  result  of  his 
researches  was  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Freeman  approached 
his  work  with  the  fixed  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  was  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  evolution  of  English  history  and  English 
institutions.  He  disliked  the  Celts  and  the  French.  His  enthusiasm  for 
the  Anglo-Saxons  affected  his  prose,  and  also  induced  him  to  use  words  of 
English  derivation  in  preference  to  those  borrowed  from  Latin, 
style  accordingly  is  rather  diffuse  and  awkward.  The  material 
accumulated  has  proved  more  valuable  than  his  actual  writing. 

Macaulay,  Froude  and  Freeman  had  written  on  separate  periods 
of  English  history,  doing  valuable  research  work  in  each  epoch.  The 
time  was  opportune  for  a  more  summary  account  of  English  history 
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and  this  was  presented  in  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  by  J.  R. 
Green.  No  work  covering  the  whole  range  of  English  history  has  met 
with  greater  popularity.  Green  possessed  exactly  these  gifts  required 
for  making  history  a  popular  subject.  In  spite  of  his  ill-health  (he  suffered 
from  consumption)  he  was  a  man  of  amazing  energy,  throwing  himself 
with  great  enthusiasm  into  any  work  he  had  to  perform.  He  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  for  entering  sympathetically  into  the  lives  of  past 
generations,  especially  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  common 
people.  Consequently  a  sense  of  the  vitality  and  growth  of  the  national 
life  runs  all  through  his  history.  He  could  reconstruct  past  scenes  and 
episodes  with  singular  vividness  and  his  style  rivals  that  of  Macaulay 
in  brilliancy  and  picturesqueness.  By  reason  of  all  these  qualities 
Green's  history  remains  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  account  of  the  story 
of  the  English  people. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  nineteenth  century  historians  was  the 
American  writer,  W.  H.  Prescott.  Prescott's  two  best-known  works 
deal  with  the  Spanish  occupation  of  South  America.  The  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  tells  the  story  of  Hernando  Cortes'  expedition,  the 
Cortes  whom  Keats  in  his  sonnet  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer 
inaccurately  represents  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific.  Prescott's  history 
was  received  with  a  chorus  of  applause  by  the  public  who  gave  a  similar 
reception  to  the  parallel  work,  The  Conquest  of  Peru.  These  works  have 
enjoyed  continued  popularity  because  they  read  like  historical  romances. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  MODERN  HISTORY 

MOST  of  the  historians  of  the  Victorian  age  were  professors  of  history 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  well  as  being  men  of  letters.  During 
the  last  century  history  first  became  a  subject  of  study  at  the  universities, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  professors 
and  academic  students.  Physical  science,  with  its  methods  of  accurate 
research,  dominated  intellectual  activity,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  study  history  by  the  same  methods  of  scientific  approach.  In  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement  of  March  i6th,  1922,  the  writer  of  an  article 
entitled  History  in  Letters  expressed  views  that  had  long  directed  the 
work  of  historians.  "Absolute  accuracy  of  fact  in  the  trained  researcher 
as  he  edits  his  charters  and  collates  his  records  is  the  first  and  last  need. 
It  is  science,  the  stern  new  governess  of  the  Muses,  which  has  set  us  to 
our  modern  way  of  writing  history." 

The  supremacy  of  scientific  investigation  in  history  was  challenged 
by  Professor  G.  M.  Trevelyan  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  same  paper, 
a  fortnight  later.  "  Critical  sympathy  with  bygone  passions,"  he  wrote, 
"  thoughts,  religions,  politics,  ambitions,  and  aspirations,  and  above  all, 
the  power  to  understand  how  men  act  and  are  acted  upon  in  large 
masses  or  small  groups,  these  qualities  are  necessary  as  well  as  *  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  fact  in  the  trained  researcher.' "  Professor  Trevelyan' s 
views  on  the  writing  of  history  have  triumphed.  Accurate  scientific 
research  is  given  its  due  place  by  modern  historians,  but  they  cultivate 
the  literary  qualities  of  an  attractive  style  and  vivid  narrative  as  well. 
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As  well  as  any  living  writer  G.  M.  Trevelyan  combines  the  qualities 
of  the  trained,  scientific  historian  and  the  man  of  letters.  In  view  of 
Trevelyan's  ancestry  his  success  as  an  historian  is  not  surprising,  for  his 
father,  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Macaulay,  was 
also  an  historian  of  considerable  merit.  In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  produced  one  of  the  classics  of  biography, 
but  its  success  has  rather  eclipsed  his  other  works.  Like  his  uncle  Lord 
Macaulay,  Sir  George  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  public  affairs 
before  he  began  the  composition  of  history.  His  favourite  period  was  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  which  his  best  historical  works, 
The  American  Revolution,  and  George  III,  and  Charles  Fox  are  concerned. 

G.  M.  Trevelyan's  principal  works  are  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  England  Under  the  Stuarts,  The  History  of  England,  and  England  Under 
Queen  Anne.  These  histories  reveal  in  an  eminent  degree  sympathy  with 
the  passions,  thoughts,  hopes  and  fears  of  past  generations.  Trevelyan 
possesses  the  breadth  of  imagination  that  enables  him  to  identify  himself 
with  the  way  in  which  men  used  to  live  and  feel.  The  facts  of  history 
are  irradiated  by  a  full  understanding  of  their  significance.  History  in 
the  hands  of  Trevelyan  is  no  mere  recital  of  facts,  of  battles,  sieges,  and 
deaths,  but  a  full  account  of  the  politics,  religion,  economics  and  social 
life  of  a  period.  He  incorporates  the  fruits  of  much  research  in  his 
histories,  but  he  knows  how  to  present  his  knowledge  in  an  attractive 
fashion.  The  style  of  his  great  ancestor  Macaulay  is  hardly  more  vigorous, 
sparkling  and  lucid  and  his  works  are  scarcely  more  readable. 

A    GREAT   MIND   SURVEYS   MANKIND 

NONE  of  H.  G.  Wells's  numerous  novels  and  treatises  have  caused 
more  sensation  in  the  literary  world  or  been  more  successful  than 
his  Outline  of  History.  Other  historians  had  written  the  history  of  a 
nation,  of  an  epoch,  or  a  movement  that  affected  several  nations. 
Wells  boldly  essayed  to  write  the  history  of  mankind.  Wells  does  not 
believe  in  nations,  for  to  him  they  seem  petty  and  provocative  of  strife. 
He  writes  in  the  firm  conviction  that  mankind  is  one  family,  and  his 
history  is  meant  to  provide  some  justification  for  this  international  or 
rather  supra-national  attitude.  It  aims  at  supplying  the  world  with 
those  historical  ideas  without  which  there  can  be  no  common  peace 
or  prosperity.  Even  admitting  that  Wells  has  no  historical  qualification 
for  his  task  beyond  a  wide  general  knowledge,  one  has  to  recognise  that 
the  Outline  of  History  is  an  extraordinarily  stimulating  book.  The  novelty 
and  freshness  of  the  point  of  view  that  transcends  a  national  outlook 
lends  the  book  a  peculiar  interest,  The  emergence  of  life  on  the  earth, 
the  story  of  pre-human  beings  groping  their  way  to  civilisation,  the 
account  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  one  civilisation  after  another,  Greek 
succeeding  Egyptian,  Roman  succeeding  Greek  and  passing  away  in  its 
turn,  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  appearance  of  science  and  its 
effect  on  society,  all  these  form  the  subject  matter  of  a  fascinating 
record. 
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CRITIC   AND    CATHOLIC  :     HILAIRE   BELLOC 

OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY  "  provoked  much  criticism  as  well  as 
enthusiasm.  One  of  its  severest  critics  was  Hilaire  Belloc  who  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  A  Companion  to  Mr.  Wells' s  Outline  containing  a 
refutation  of  statements  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Belloc  erroneous.  Belloc 
has  shown  himself  a  voluminous  writer  on  many  subjects,  but  his 
connection  with  history  has  always  been  closer  than  that  of  Wells. 
His  purely  historical  works  are  The  French  Revolution  and  A  History  oj 
England,  but  his  biographies  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Richelieu,  Wolsey, 
James  II.  and  a  monograph  on  Cromwell  are  of  great  historical  interest 
also.  As  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic,  Belloc  writes  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  European  civilisation, 
a  position  which  it  requires  no  distortion  of  facts  to  establish.  His 
value  as  an  historian  is  slightly  impaired  by  his  tendency  to  assume  that 
a  Catholic  is  probably  a  good  man  and  a  non-Catholic  probably  not  so 
good  a  man,  but  his  bias  is  so  frankly  stated  that  it  does  no  harm.  Above 
all  he  is  independent  in  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  from  a  study  of 
historical  documents. 

THE    REFLECTION    OF   AN    EXQUISITE    TASTE 

A  NOTHER  Catholic  historian,  not  so  obtrusively  Catholic  and  provided 
l\with  an  even  deeper  and  more  solid  fund  of  learning  than  Belloc  is 
Professor  Christopher  Dawson.  In  his  trilogy,  The  Age  of  the  Gods,  The 
Making  of  Europe,  and  Progress  and  Religion,  Professor  Dawson  has 
successfully  accomplished  a  work  of  colossal  magnitude.  He  has  traced 
the  development  of  European  culture,  with  special  reference  to  the  part 
played  by  religion  in  determining  its  nature,  from  primitive  to  modern 
times.  His  work  has  not  gained  the  same  popularity  as  that  of  Wells 
and  Belloc,  but  its  value  as  history  is  no  less.  Dawson's  style  is  admirable 
in  its  dignity  and  scholarly  character  ;  it  is  the  reflection  of  an  exquisitely 
cultured  taste. 

Wingfield-Stratford,  the  author  of  The  History  of  British  Civilisation,  is 
Catholic  in  outlook  but  strictly  impartial  in  intention.  "  It  is  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  tell  a  story  and  that  with  as  little  fuss  and  intrusion 
of  his  own  opinions  as  may  be,"  expresses  his  attitude  to  historical 
composition  and  this  ideal  of  self-suppression  he  never  violates.  He 
attempts  to  give  a  complete  survey  of  the  development  of  British 
civilisation  and  not  a  cross-section  dealing  with  politics  or  economics 
or  social  life.  Beginning  with  the  Stone  Age  his  history  traces  the 
changing  phases  of  political  life,  forms  of  government,  religion,  social 
life,  everything  that  shapes  the  temper  of  a  people. 

SOME   FINE   EXAMPLES    OF    MODERN    HISTORY 

HISTORICAL  writing  has  become  too  large  a  department  of  modern 
literature  to  be  fully  considered  in  anything  less  than  a  series  of 
volumes.     In   addition   to   the  historians   mentioned  above   there  are 
several  important  writers  like  Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  Professor 
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Ramsay  Muir,  and  R.  B.  Mowat  whose  concern  with  history  is  acacU 
but  who  are  also  endowed  with  the  gift  of  literary  expression.    PI 
Guedalla  has  several  historical  works  to  his  credit  which  enhance 
reputation  he  has  won  as  an  essayist  and  biographer,  and  which 
marked  by  artistic  concealment  of  a  vast  amount  of  historical  knowled 
The  eventful  years   of  the  Great  War  have  naturally  inspired 
considerable  amount  of  historical  literature.    A  Short  History  of  the  Gn 
War  by  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  and  The  Great  War  :  1914-18  by  G.  " 
L.  Fletcher  are  two  competent  records  produced  by  trained  historiz 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  The  Real  War  by  Captain  Liddell  Ha 
is  a  valuable  book.    It  has  been  described  by  experts  as  one  of  the 
histories   on   a  small  scale  yet  written  on   the   Great  War.     Anothj 
interesting  work  on  this  subject  is  An  Outline  History  of  the  War  by  G. 
Carey  and  H.  S.  Scott.    The  Origins  of  the  World  War  by  an  Americ 
writer,  Professor  S.  B.  Fay,  shows  signs  of  careful  investigation. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

HISTORY,  according  to  Emerson,  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  mi 
For  those  readers  of  history  whose  interests  are  primarily  liters 
the  best  approach  to  the  subject  is,  not  to  start  straight  away 
the  shadow,  but  to  read  history  as  a  background,  for  the  living,  ac 
reality — man  himself  as  he  appears  in  great  novels,   plays,   memoii 
The  fascinating   chronicler,    Holinshed,   should   be   read   after        ake 
speare,  who  took  much  of  his  material  for  his  historical  plays  frcHf 
this  source.   Then,  when  one  has  become  interested  in  the  period  of 
Commonwealth    through   reading    Bunyan,    Pepys    and    Milton, 
should  proceed  to  read  extracts  from  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellu 
especially  his  character  sketches  which  supplement  those  in  Pepys  anl 
Evelyn.  And  similarly  with  each  period.   If  one  is  particularly  interests 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  parade  of  the  gay  and  learned,  Ih 
corrupted  and  holy  characters,  who  jostle  through  the  pages  of  S  .ift 
Journal  to  Stella  and  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  the  background  of  histori' 
perspective  should  be  supplied  by  reading  G.  M.  Trevelyan's   Engl 
Under  Queen  Anne,  and  W.  M.  Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges. 

The  study  of  more  comprehensive  histories  should  begin  with  sue 
works  as  Wells's  Outline  of  History  or  Hilaire  Belloc's   History  of  Englan 
both  written  in  a  clear,  easy  style.  Then  one  should  proceed  to  Macaulaj 
His  History  of  England,  despite  its  length,  makes  as  interesting  reading  i 
a  novel.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a  work  that  might  next  be  tack   d 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  written  in  an  elaborat 
yet  always  witty  style.    Read  after  this  Carlyle's  French  Revolution, 
compare  his  vivid  rush  of  words  with   Gibbon's   eighteenth   centui 
sobriety  and  restraint. 

There  is  no  standard  book  on  history  considered  primarily  as  literati 
but  useful  books  on  particular  historians  are  :    Froude's  Carlyle, 
Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan's  Macaulay  (Nelson). 

The  best  specimens   of  historical  writing  considered   primarily 
literature  are  given  in  the  passages  which  follow  from  the  greatc 
historical  writers. 


GREAT  PASSAGES  FROM  FAMOUS 
HISTORIANS 

SIR   JOHN  FROISSART :    CHRONICLES 

SIR  JOHN  FROISSART  (1338  ?- 1410  ?)  is  the  historian  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  He  lived  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  and  was  the 

almost  exact  contemporary  of  Chaucer.  He  was  a  chronicler,  and  in  his 
time  the  enchanting  gift  of  letting  a  story  tell  itself  in  the  ordinary  words  of 
men  and  in  the  natural  order  of  its  happenings  was  yet  common.  Much  of  even  his 
history,  tlierefore,  delights  and  holds  the  imagination  of  children. 

He  was  born  in  Hainault,  and  came  as  a  young  man  to  the  Court  of  Pkilippa 
of  Hainault,  Queen  of  England.  Here  he  spent  Jive  years,  and  from  there  he 
visited  Scotland.  He  travelled  far  and  wide  in  his  own  country  and  in  others 
to  collect  information  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  seen  and  taken  part  in 
events.  In  reading  Froissart  we  are  reading  the  true  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  breathing  the  very  air  of  that  age. 

John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners  (1467-1533)  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII. 
translated  "  Froissart' s  Chronicles  "  into  "  our  maternal  English  tongue,"  and 
in  so  doing  made  Froissart  an  English  classic.  He  was  fitted  by  his  experience 
in  politics  and  in  war  to  share  the  spirit  of  Froissart.  As  a  translator  he  had  the 
great  tact  to  follow  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  author,  and  wrote — we 
are  told  by  those  qualified  to  judge — in  a  style  corresponding  in  charm  in  English 
to  that  of  Froissart' s  in  French.  The  following  extract  describes  the  carrying  of 
the  heart  of  Robert  the  Bruce  on  its  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 

BEHEST  OF  A  DYING  KING 

IN  the  meantime  it  fortuned  that  king  Robert  of  Scotland  was  right 
sore  aged  and  feeble  :  for  he  was  greatly  charged  with  the  great  sickness, 
so  that  there  was  no  way  with  him  but  death.  And  when  he  felt  that 
his  end  drew  near,  he  sent  for  such  barons  and  lords  of  his  realm  as  he 
trusted  best,  and  shewed  them  how  there  was  no  remedy  with  him,  but 
he  must  needs  leave  this  transitory  life,  commanding  them  on  the  faith 
and  truth  that  they  owed  him,  truly  to  keep  the  realm  and  aid  the 
young  prince  David  his  son,  and  that  when  he  were  of  age  they  should 
obey  him  and  crown  him  king,  and  to  marry  him  in  such  a  place  as 
was  convenient  for  his  estate.  Then  he  called  to  him  the  gentle  knight 
sir  William  Douglas,  and  said  before  all  the  lords,  "  Sir  William,  my 
dear  friend,  ye  know  well  that  I  have  had  much  ado  in  my  days  to 
uphold  and  sustain  the  right  of  this  realm  ;  and  when  I  had  most  ado, 
I  made  a  solemn  vow,  the  which  as  yet  I  have  not  accomplished,  whereof 
I  am  right  sorry  :  the  which  was,  if  I  might  achieve  and  made  an  end 
of  all  my  wars,  so  that  I  might  once  have  brought  this  realm  in  rest  and 
peace,  then  I  promised  in  my  mind  to  have  gone  and  warred  on  Christ's 
enemies,  adversaries  to  our  holy  Christian  faith.  To  this  purpose  mine 
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heart  hath  ever  intended,  but  our  Lord  would  not  consent  thereto ;  for 
I  have  had  so  much  ado  in  my  days,  and  now  in  my  last  enterprise  I 
have  taken  such  a  malady  that  I  cannot  escape.  And  sith  it  is  so,  that 
my  body  cannot  go  nor  achieve  that  my  heart  desireth,  I  will  send  the 
heart  instead  of  the  body  to  accomplish  mine  avow.  And  because  I 
know  not  in  all  my  realm  no  knight  more  valiant  than  ye  be,  nor  of 
body  so  well  furnished  to  accomplish  mine  avow  instead  of  myself, 
therefore  I  require  you,  mine  own  dear  especial  friend,  that  ye  will 
take  on  you  this  voyage,  for  the  love  of  me,  and  to  acquit  my  soul 
against  my  Lord  God.  For  I  trust  so  much  in  your  nobleness  and  truth, 
that  an  ye  will  take  on  you,  I  doubt  not  but  that  ye  shall  achieve  it, 
and  declare  then  shall  I  die  in  more  ease  and  quiet,  so  that  it  be  done 
in  such  manner  as  I  shall  declare  unto  you.  I  will  that  as  soon  as  I 
am  trespassed  out  of  this  world,  that  ye  take  my  heart  out  of  my  body 
and  embalm  it,  and  take  of  my  treasure,  as  ye  shall  think  sufficient  for 
that  enterprise,  both  for  yourself  and  such  company  as  ye  will  take 
with  you,  and  present  my  heart  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whereas  our 
Lord  lay,  seeing  my  body  cannot  come  there  :  and  take  with  you 
such  company  and  purveyance  as  shall  be  appertaining  to  your  estate. 
And  wheresoever  ye  come,  let  it  be  known  how  ye  carry  with  you  the 
heart  of  king  Robert  of  Scotland  at  his  instance  and  desire,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

Then  all  the  lords  that  heard  these  words  wept  for  pity  :  and  when 
this  knight  sir  William  Douglas  might  speak  for  weeping,  he  said  : 
"  Ah,  gentle  and  noble  king,  a  hundred  times  I  thank  your  grace  of 
the  great  honour  that  ye  do  to  me,  sith  of  so  noble  and  great  treasure 
ye  give  me  in  charge  ;  and,  sir,  I  shall  do  with  a  glad  heart  all  that  ye 
have  commanded  me,  to  the  best  of  my  true  power,  howbeit  I  am  not 
worthy  nor  sufficient  to  achieve  such  a  noble  enterprise."  Then  the 
king  said,  "  Ah,  gentle  knight,  I  thank  you,  so  that  ye  will  promise 
to  do  it."  "  Sir,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  shall  do  it  undoubtedly  by  the 
faith  that  I  owe  to  God  and  to  the  order  of  knighthood."  "  Then  I 
thank  you,"  said  the  king,  "  for  now  shall  I  die  in  more  ease  of  my 
mind,  sith  that  I  know  that  the  most  worthy  and  sufficient  knight  of 
my  realm  shall  achieve  for  me  that  which  I  could  never  attain  unto." 
And  thus  soon  after  this  noble  Robert  de  Bruce  king  of  Scotland  trespassed 
out  of  this  uncertain  world,  and  his  heart  taken  out  of  his  body  and 
embalmed,  and  honourably  he  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  Mcccxxvn,  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
of  November. 

And  when  the  springing-time  began,  then  Sir  William  Douglas 
purveyed  him  of  that  which  appertained  for  his  enterprise  and  took  his 
ship  at  the  port  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  and  sailed  into  Flanders,  to 
Sluys,  to  hear  tidings  and  to  know  if  there  were  any  nobleman  in  that 
country  that  would  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  intent  to  have  more  company. 
And  he  lay  still  at  Sluys  the  space  of  twelve  days  or  he  departed,  but  he 
would  never  come  a-land,  but  kept  still  his  ship,  and  kept  always  his 
port  and  behaviour  with  great  triumph,  with  trumpets  and  clarions,  as 
though  he  had  been  king  of  Scots  himself ;  and  in  his  company  there 
was  a  knight  banneret  and  seven  other  knights  of  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
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and  twenty-six  young  squires  and  gentlemen  to  serve  him  ;  and  all  his 
vessel  was  of  gold  and  silver — pots,  basins,  ewers,  dishes,  flagons,  barrels, 
cups  and  all  other  things  ;  and  all  such  as  would  come  and  see  him, 
they  were  well  served  with  two  manner  of  wines  and  divers  manner  of 
spices,  all  manner  of  people  according  to  their  degrees. 

And  when  he  had  thus  tarried  there  the  space  of  twelve  days,  he 
heard  reported  that  Alphonso  king  of  Spain  made  war  against  a  Saracen 
king  of  Granade.  Then  he  thought  to  draw  to  that  part,  thinking  surely 
he  could  not  bestow  his  time  more  nobly  than  to  war  against  God's 
enemies  :  and  that  enterprise  done,  then  he  thought  to  go  forth  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  achieve  that  he  was  charged  with.  And  so  he  departed 
and  took  the  sea  toward  Spain,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Valence  the 
great.  Then  he  went  straight  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  held  his  host 
against  the  king  of  Granade  Saracen,  and  they  were  near  together,  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  land. 

And  within  a  while  after  that  this  knight  sir  William  Douglas  was 
come  to  the  king  of  Spain,  on  a  day  the  king  issued  out  into  the  field  to 
approach  near  to  his  enemies.  And  the  king  of  Granade  issued  out  in 
like  wise  on  his  part,  so  that  each  king  might  see  other  with  all  their 
banners  displayed.  Then  they  arranged  their  battles  each  against 
other.  Then  Sir  William  Douglas  drew  out  on  the  one  side  with  all 
his  company,  to  the  intent  to  shew  his  prowess  the  better.  And  when 
he  saw  these  battles  thus  ranged  on  both  parties,  and  saw  that  the  battle 
of  the  king  of  Spain  began  somewhat  to  advance  toward  their  enemies, 
he  thought  then  verily  that  they  should  soon  assemble  together  to 
fight  at  hand  strokes  ;  and  then  he  thought  rather  to  be  with  the  foremost 
than  with  the  hindermost,  and  strake  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  all 
his  company  also,  and  dashed  into  the  battle  of  the  king  of  Granade, 
crying,  "  Douglas  !  Douglas  !  "  weening  to  him  the  king  of  Spain  and 
his  host  had  followed,  but  they  did  not ;  wherefore  he  was  deceived, 
for  the  Spanish  host  stood  still.  And  so  this  gentle  knight  was  enclosed, 
and  all  his  company,  with  the  Saracens,  whereas  he  did  marvels  in 
arms,  but  finally  he  could  not  endure,  so  that  he  and  all  his  company 
were  slain.  The  which  was  great  damage,  that  the  Spaniards  would 
not  rescue  them. 

EDWARD    GIBBON:    DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE 

EDWARD  GIBBON  (1737-94)  is  the  most  celebrated  of  English  historians. 
When  he  was  about  thirty-nine  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  "  was  published.    It  aroused  tremendous  enthusiasm 
and  was  sold  out  in  a  few  days.    Two  further  editions  followed  at  once.      The 
next  jive  years  of  his  life  were  wholly  taken  up  by  the  gigantic  labour  of  completing 
the  book.    It  easily  retains  its  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  historical  works  of 
any  time.    Its  stateliness,  charm  and  power  are  beyond  praise. 

Gibbon  was  the  grandson  of  a  London  merchant  who  lost  a  fortune  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  and  regained  it  through  knowledge  of,  and  energy  in  commerce. 
His  father  was  a  Member  of  Parliament.  He  was  a  very  delicate  child  and  his 
intellectual  interests  were  not  interrupted  by  schools.  He  went  to  Oxford  more 
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learned  than  his  tutors  and  there  his  chief  intellectual  and  spiritual  adventure  was 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  An  outraged  university  expelled  him  ;  a  furious 
father  sent  him  to  tJie  home  of  Calvinism,  Geneva.  He  more  than  made  up  for 
this  early  love  of  the  Church  in  his  later  history.  In  Geneva  he  fell  in  love,  and 
again  his  father  intervened.  "  /  sighed  as  a  lover"  says  Gibbon.  "  /  obeyed 
as  a  son."  She  married  the  famous  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  Necker.  Afterwards 
they  saw  each  other  frequently  and  corresponded,  as  if  to  prove  that  time  heals 
wounds. 

Gibbon  was  ugly,  even  grotesque,  corpulent,  clumsy  and  fine  in  dress.  He  was 
amiable,  ajfectionate  and  faithful  in  ordinary  human  relationships.  The  following 
passage  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  his  great  history. 

THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM 

JERUSALEM  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the  number  and  importance 
of  her  memorable  sieges.  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest 
that  Babylon  and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most 
accessible  plain.  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age  of  the 
crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  destroyed,  and  imperfectly 
restored  ;  the  Jews,  their  nation  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banished  ; 
but  nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was  still  strong 
against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege, 
and  a  three  years'  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been  taught 
to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects  of  a  place  which 
religion,  as  well  as  honour,  forbade  them  to  resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar, 
the  caliph's  lieutenant,  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  ;  his  policy 
strove  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin 
and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 
of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Arabians  ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  besieged  were 
more  numerous  than  the  besieging  army.  Had  the  diminished  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference 
of  four  thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and  a  half),  to  what 
useful  purpose  should  they  have  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom 
and  torrent  of  Kedron,  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south  and 
east,  from  whence  they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  ?  Their 
siege  was  more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard  on  the  first 
swell  of  Mount  Calvary  ;  to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the 
line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts  ;  and 
count  Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the 
fanatic  hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of  scaling 
them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force  they  burst  the  first 
barrier,  but  they  were  driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the 
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camp  ;  the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too 
frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems  ;  and  time  and  labour  were 
found  to  be  the  only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed 
fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and  anguish. 
A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine  may  be  imputed  in  some 
degree  to  the  voracious  or  disorderly  appetite  of  the  Franks  ;  but  the 
stony  soil  of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water  ;  the  scanty  springs 
and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer  season  ;  nor  was  the  thirst 
of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artifical  supply  of  cisterns 
and  aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute  of  trees 
for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building  ;  but  some  large  beams  were  discovered 
in  a  cave  by  the  crusaders  :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove 
of  Tasso,  was  cut  down  ;  the  necessary  timber  was  transported  to 
the  camp,  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  Tancred  ;  and  the  engines 
were  framed  by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in 
the  harbour  of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed  at  the 
expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most 
accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected,  parts  of  the  fortification.  Raymond's 
tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged  ;  but  his  colleague 
was  more  vigilant  and  successful  ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his 
archers  from  the  rampart  ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down  ;  and  on  a 
Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  Passion, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His 
example  was  followed  on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour  ;  and, 
about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the 
holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of 
public  and  private  wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupant  ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  great 
mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  rewarded 
the  diligence,  and  displayed  the  generosity,  of  Tancred.  A  bloody 
sacrifice  was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  ; 
resistance  might  provoke,  but  neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify,  their 
implacable  rage  ;  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promiscuous 
massacre  ;  and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemic 
disease.  After  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue,  they  could 
still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded 
them  to  spare.  Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone 
betrayed  some  sentiments  of  compassion  ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more 
selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe-conduct 
to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free  ;  and 
the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplished  their  vow.  Bareheaded 
and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble  posture,  they 
ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the  clergy  ; 
kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and 
bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the  monument  of  their  re- 
demption. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE :    THE  FRENCH  RESOLUTION 


CARLYLE  (1795-1881)  writes  as  an  historian  in  such  a  way 
J^  that  once  read  he  is  never  forgotten.  "  He  had,"  said  Leslie  Stephen,  "  a 

superabundant  intellectual  vitality."  He  had  immense  knowledge  and  he 
wrote  in  an  incomparably  vivid  and  picturesque  way.  His  extremely  personal 
emphatic  style,  which  was  always  clear,  was  the  result,  the  same  critic  suggests, 
of  "  nervous  irritability  seeking  relief  in  strong  language." 

Carlyle  was  the  son  of  a  stonemason  of  Ecclefechan  in  Annandale.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  force  of  mind  and  character  and  sternly  Calvinistic.  He  saw 
that  his  son  had  ability  and  decided  that  he  should  be  a  minister.  When  the  time 
came  the  boy  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  Edinburgh  and  began  his  studies.  He 
afterwards  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  became  a  schoolmaster,  but  finding 
that  profession  intolerable,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  study  law.  That  too 
became  distasteful  and  he  decided  to  live  by  his  pen.  Throughout  this  difficult 
time  his  family  were  sympathetic  to  him.  He  had  a  hard  struggle.  He  married 
Jane  Welsh  when  he  was  thirty  and  they  were  not  relieved  of  financial  anxiety 
until  the  death  of  her  mother  sixteen  years  later.  They  moved  from  Scotland 
to  London  when  he  was  nearly  forty.  He  soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  leading 
man  of  letters.  The  records  of  his  life  with  Jane  Carlyle,  a  gifted  woman  and  of 
a  nervous  temperament  like  his  own,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  touching 
human  documents. 

The  following  passage  from  "  The  French  Revolution  "  shows  his  remarkable 
gift  for  description  and  for  word-portraiture. 

A  MIGHTY  FLAME  QUENCHED  IN  DEATH 

BUT  Mirabeau  could  not  live  another  year,  any  more  than  he  could 
live  another  thousand  years.  Men's  years  are  numbered,  and  the  tale 
of  Mirabeau's  was  now  complete.  Important  or  unimportant ;  to  be 
mentioned  in  World-History  for  some  centuries,  or  not  to  be  mentioned 
there  beyond  a  day  or  two, — it  matters  not  to  peremptory  Fate.  From 
amid  the  press  of  ruddy  busy  Life,  the  Pale  Messenger  beckons  silently  : 
wide-spreading  interests,  projects,  salvation  of  French  Monarchies,  what 
thing  soever  man  has  on  hand,  he  must  suddenly  quit  it  all,  and  go. 
Wert  thou  saving  French  Monarchies  ;  wert  thou  blacking  shoes  on 
the  Pont  Neuf !  The  most  important  of  men  cannot  stay  ;  did  the 
World's  History  depend  on  an  hour,  that  hour  is  not  to  be  given.  Where- 
by, indeed,  it  comes  that  these  same  would-have-beens  are  mostly  a  vanity  ; 
and  the  World's  History  could  never  in  the  least  be  what  it  would,  or 
might,  or  should,  by  any  manner  of  potentiality,  but  simply  and  altogether 
what  it  is. 

The  fierce  wear  and  tear  of  such  an  existence  has  wasted  out  the 
giant  oaken  strength  of  Mirabeau.  A  fret  and  fever  that  keeps  heart 
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and  brain  on  fire  :  excess  of  effort,  of  excitement  ;  excess  of  all  kinds  : 
labour  incessant,  almost  beyond  credibility  !  "  If  I  had  not  lived  with 
him,"  says  Dumont,  "  I  never  should  have  known  what  a  man  can 
make  of  one  day  ;  what  things  may  be  placed  within  the  interval 
of  twelve  hours.  A  day  for  this  man  was  more  than  a  week  or  a  month 
is  for  others  :  the  mass  of  things  he  guided  on  together  was  prodigious  ; 
from  the  scheming  to  the  executing  not  a  moment  lost." — "  Monsieur 
le  Gomte,"  said  his  Secretary  to  him  once,  "  what  you  require  is  im- 
possible."— "  Impossible  !  " — answered  he,  starting  from  his  chair,  "  Ne 
me  ditesjamais  ce  b&te  de  mot,  Never  name  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a  word." 
And  then  the  social  repasts  ;  the  dinner  which  he  gives  as  Commandant 
of  National  Guards,  which  "  cost  five  hundred  pounds  "  :  alas,  and 
"  the  Syrens  of  the  Opera  "  ;  and  all  the  ginger  that  is  hot  in  the  mouth  : 
— down  what  a  course  is  this  man  hurled  !  Cannot  Mirabeau  stop  ; 
cannot  he  fly,  and  save  himself  alive  ?  No  !  There  is  a  Nessus'  Shirt 
on  this  Hercules  ;  he  must  storm  and  burn  there,  without  rest,  till  he 
be  consumed.  Human  strength,  never  so  Herculean,  has  its  measure. 
Herald  shadows  flit  pale  across  the  fire-brain  of  Mirabeau  ;  heralds  of 
the  pale  repose.  While  he  tosses  and  storms,  straining  every  nerve,  in 
that  sea  of  ambition  and  confusion,  there  comes,  sombre  and  still,  a 
monition  that  for  him  the  issue  of  it  will  be  swift  death. 

In  January  last,  you  might  see  him  as  President  of  the  Assembly  ; 
"  his  neck  wrapt  in  linen  cloths,  at  the  evening  session  "  :  there  was 
sick  heat  of  the  blood,  alternate  darkening  and  flashing  in  the  eysight  ; 
he  had  to  apply  leeches,  after  the  morning  labour,  and  preside  bandaged. 
"  At  parting  he  embraced  me,"  says  Dumont,  "  with  an  emotion  I 
had  never  seen  in  him  :  '  I  am  dying,  my  friend  ;  dying  as  by  slow  fire  ; 
we  shall  perhaps  not  meet  again.  When  I  am  gone,  they  will  know 
what  the  value  of  me  was.  The  miseries  I  have  held  back  will  burst 
from  all  sides  on  France.'  "  Sickness  gives  louder  warning  ;  but  cannot 
be  listened  to.  On  the  27th  day  of  March,  proceeding  towards  the 
Assembly,  he  had  to  seek  rest  and  help  in  Friend  de  Lamarck's,  by  the 
road  ;  and  lay  there,  for  an  hour,  half-fainted,  stretched  on  a  sofa.  To 
the  Assembly  nevertheless  he  went,  as  if  in  spite  of  Destiny  itself ;  spoke, 
loud  and  eager,  five  several  times  ;  then  quitted  the  Tribune — for  ever. 
He  steps  out,  utterly  exhausted,  into  the  Tuileries  Gardens  ;  many 
people  press  round  him,  as  usual,  with  applications,  memorials  ;  he 
says  to  the  Friend  who  was  with  him  :  "  Take  me  out  of  this  !  " 

And  so,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1791,  endless  anxious  multitudes 
beset  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin  ;  incessantly  inquiring  :  within 
doors  there,  in  that  House  numbered,  in  our  time,  42,  the  overwearied 
giant  has  fallen  down,  to  die.  Crowds  of  all  parties  and  kinds  ;  of  all 
ranks  from  the  King  to  the  meanest  man  !  The  King  sends  publicly 
twice  a-day  to  inquire  ;  privately  besides  :  from  the  world  at  large 
there  is  no  end  of  inquiring.  "  A  written  bulletin  is  handed  out  every 
three  hours,"  is  copied  and  circulated  ;  in  the  end,  it  is  printed.  The 
People  spontaneously  keep  silence  ;  no  carriage  shall  enter  with  its 
noise  :  there  is  crowding  pressure  ;  but  the  Sister  of  Mirabeau  is 
recognised,  and  has  free  way  made  for  her.  The  People  stand  mute, 
heart-stricken  ;  to  all  it  seems  as  if  a  great  calamity  were  nigh  :  as  if 
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the  last  man  of  France,  who  could  have  swayed  these  coming  troubles, 
lay  there  at  hand-grips  with  the  unearthly  Power. 

The  silence  of  a  whole  People,  the  wakeful  toil  of  Cabanis,  Friend 
and  Physician,  skills  not  :  on  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  April,  Mirabeau 
feels  that  the  last  of  the  Days  has  risen  for  him  ;  that  on  this  day  he 
has  to  depart  and  be  no  more.  His  death  is  Titanic,  as  his  life  has  been  ! 
Lit  up,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  glare  of  coming  dissolution,  the  mind 
of  the  man  is  all  glowing  and  burning  ;  utters  itself  in  sayings,  such  as 
men  long  remember.  He  longs  to  live,  yet  acquiesces  in  death,  argues 
not  with  the  inexorable.  His  speech  is  wild  and  wondrous  :  unearthly 
Phantasms  dancing  now  their  torch-dance  round  his  soul  ;  the  soul 
itself  looking  out,  fire-radiant,  motionless,  girt  together  for  that  great 
hour  !  At  times  comes  a  beam  of  light  from  him  on  the  world  he  is 
quitting.  "  I  carry  in  my  heart  the  death-dirge  of  the  French  Monarchy  ; 
the  dead  remains  of  it  will  now  be  the  spoil  of  the  factious."  Or  again, 
when  he  heard  the  cannon  fire,  what  is  characteristic  too  :  "  Have  we  the 
Achilles'  Funeral  already  ?  "  So  likewise,  while  some  friend  is  supporting 
him:  "  Yes,  support  that  head ;  would  I  could  bequeath  it  thee  !"  For  the 
man  dies  as  he  has  lived  ;  self-conscious,  conscious  of  a  world  looking  on. 
He  gazes  forth  on  the  young  Spring,  which  for  him  will  never  be  Summer. 
The  Sun  has  risen  ;  he  says,  "  Si  ce  n'est  pas  Id  Dim,  c'est  du  mains  son 
cousin  germain." — Death  has  mastered  the  out-works  ;  power  of  speech 
is  gone  ;  the  citadel  of  the  heart  still  holding  out  :  the  moribund  giant, 
passionately,  by  sign,  demands  paper  and  pen  ;  writes  his  passionate 
demand  for  opium,  to  end  these  agonies.  The  sorrowful  Doctor  shakes 
his  head  :  Dormir,  "  To  sleep,"  writes  the  other,  passionately  pointing 
at  it  !  So  dies  a  gigantic  Heathen  and  Titan  ;  stumbling  blindly, 
undismayed,  down  to  his  rest.  At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  Doctor 
Petit,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  says,  "  //  ne  soujfre  plus.3'  His 
suffering  and  his  working  are  now  ended. 

LORD  MACAULAY:    THE  HISTORT  OF  ENGLAND 

rpHOMAS  BABWGTON  MACAULAT,  Baron  Macaulay  (1800-59) 
/  made  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  an  edition  of  his  history.  It  was  im- 
mensely popular.  Walter  Bagehot,  in  reviewing  it,  said :  '  This  is  a 
marvellous  book.  Everybody  has  read  it.  Every  one  has  enjoyed  it."  For  more 
than  fifty  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  conviction  (and  indeed  frequently  the 
knowledge)  that  Macaulay' s  statements  of  facts  must  be  received  with  extreme 
caution  and  his  moral  judgments  have  become  distasteful. 

He  lived  a  life  which  kept  closed  from  him  the  matters  of  the  deepest  human 
import.  This  he  almost  knew  himself.  He  said  :  "  Now  I  have  nothing  except 
the  resources  of  my  own  mind.  .  .  .  I  have  neglected  the  plainest  lessons  of  reason 
and  experience.  I  have  staked  my  happiness  without  calculating  the  chances  of  the 
dice  .  .  .  I  have  built  on  the  sand."  Perhaps  it  was  his  prosperity  which  gave 
him  a  superficial  outlook  on  men  and  affairs.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  and  until  he  retired  from  Parliament  three  years  before  his  death 
he  led  a  strenuous  and  successful  political  and  literary  life.  He  was  a  statesman, 
•a  man  of  letters,  a  jurist,  a  historian  and  a  figure  in  society. 

He  holds  his  place  in  literature  primarily  as  a  writer  of  historical  narrative. 
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He  wrote  history  like  a  novel — a  novel  with  vivid  narrative,  clear  exposition  and 
brilliant  and  picturesque  scenes.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  third  chapter  of"  The  History  of  England." 

TERRORS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  "  MERRIE  ENGLAND  " 

WHATEVER  might  be  the  way  in  which  a  journey  was  performed,  the 
travellers,  unless  they  were  numerous  and  well  armed,  ran  considerable 
risk  of  being  stopped  and  plundered.  The  mounted  highwayman,  a 
marauder  known  to  our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found 
on  every  main  road.  The  waste  tracts  which  lay  on  the  great  routes 
near  London  were  especially  haunted  by  plunderers  of  this  class. 
Hounslow  Heath,  on  the  Great  Western  Road,  and  Finchley  Common, 
on  the  Great  Northern  Road,  were  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
spots.  The  Cambridge  scholars  trembled  when  they  approached  Epping 
Forest,  even  in  broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had  just  been  paid  off 
at  Chatham  were  often  compelled  to  deliver  their  purses  on  Gadshill, 
celebrated  near  a  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as  the 
scene  of  the  depredations  of  Falstaff.  The  public  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  plunderers.  At  one  time 
it  was  announced  in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons,  who  were  strongly 
suspected  of  being  highwaymen,  but  against  whom  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence,  would  be  paraded  at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses  :  their  horses 
would  also  be  shown  ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed  were 
invited  to  inspect  this  singular  exhibition.  On  another  occasion  a 
pardon  was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber  if  he  would  give  up  some  rough 
diamonds,  of  immense  value,  which  he  had  taken  when  he  stopped 
the  Harwich  mail.  A  short  time  after  appeared  another  proclamation, 
warning  the  innkeepers  that  the  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them. 
Their  criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed,  enabled  banditti  to  infest 
the  roads  with  impunity.  That  these  suspicions  were  not  without 
foundation,  is  proved  by  the  dying  speeches  of  some  penitent  robbers  of 
that  age,  who  appear  to  have  received  from  the  innkeepers  services 
much  resembling  those  which  Farquhar's  Boniface  rendered  to  Gibbet.1 
It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  highway- 
man that  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skilful  rider,  and  that  his  manners  and 
appearance  should  be  such  as  suited  the  master  of  a  fine  horse.  He 
therefore  held  an  aristocratical  position  in  the  community  of  thieves, 
appeared  at  fashionable  coffee  houses  and  gaming  houses,  and  betted 
with  men  of  quality  on  the  race  ground.2  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was 
a  man  of  good  family  and  education.  A  romantic  interest  therefore 
attached,  and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of  freebooters  of  this 
class.  The  vulgar  eagerly  drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  audacity, 
of  their  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good  nature,  of  their  amours, 
of  their  miraculous  escapes,  of  their  desperate  struggles,  and  of  their 
manly  bearing  at  the  bar  and  in  the  cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  William 

1  See  the  London  Gazette,  May  14,  1677,  August  4,  1687,  Dec.  5,  1687.  The  last 
confession  of  Augustin  King,  who  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  and  had  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  but  was  hanged  at  Colchester  in  March,  1688,  is  highly  curious. 

*  Aimwell :    Pray,  sir,  han't  I  seen  your  face  at  Will's  coffeehouse  ? 

Gibbet :    Yes.  sir,  and  at  White's  too. — "  The  Beaux's  Stratagem."  q 

M-L. 
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Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  Yorkshire,  that  he  levied  a  quarterly  tributJ 
on  all  the  northern  drovers,  and,  in  return,  not  only  spared  them  himseM 
but  protected  them  against  all  other  thieves  ;    that  he  demanded  purses 
in  the  most  courteous  manner  ;    that  he  gave  largely  to  the  poor  whaj 
he  had  taken  from  the  rich  ;   that  his  life  was  once  spared  by  the  royal 
clemency,  but  that  he  again  tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  ill 
1685,  on  tne  gallows  of  York.1    It  was  related  how  Claude  Duval,  tiH 
French  page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the  road,  became  captaU 
of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  named  first  in  a  royal 
proclamation  against  notorious  offenders  ;   how  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
he  stopped  a  lady's  coach,  in  which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hundred 
pounds  ;    how  he  took  only  one  hundred,  and  suffered  the  fair  ownfl 
to  ransom  the  rest  by  dancing  a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath  ;    hoiv 
his  vivacious  gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts  of  all  women  :    how  his 
dexterity  at  sword  and  pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men  ;    how,  It 
length,  in  the  year  1670,  he  was  seized  when  overcome  by  wine  ;    how 
dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in  prison,  and  with  tears  interceded  fit 
his  life  ;   how  the  King  would  have  granted  a  pardon,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Judge  Morton,  the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threatened  tl 
resign  his  office  unless  the  law  were  carried  into  full  effect  ;     and  how, 
after  the  execution,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the  pomp  of  scutcheo^B 
wax  lights,  black  hangings,  and  mutes,  till  the  same  cruel  Judge,  w^l 
had  intercepted  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  officers  to  disturb  the 
obsequies.2    In  these  anecdotes  there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of 
fable  ;    but  they  are  not  on  that  account  unworthy  of  being  recorded  ;i 
for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an  important  fact  that  such  tales,  whethJ 
false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ancestors  with  eagerness  and  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  traveller  was  beset  were  greatl¥ 
increased  by  darkness.    He  was  therefore  commonly  desirous  of  having  j 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the  night  ;    and  such  shelter  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain.    From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of  England  had] 
been   renowned.     Our   first   great   poet   had    described    the    excellent 
accommodation  which  they  afforded  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  fourteentl 
century.    Nine  and   twenty  persons,  with   their   horses,  found  room  ijn 
the  wide  chambers  and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in  Southwark.    The  food 
was  of  the  best,  and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  company  on  to  drink  j 
largely.   Two  hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William 
Harrison  gave  a  lively  description  of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  tbb 
great  hostelries.   The  Continent  of  Europe,  he  said,  could  show  nothings 
like  them.    There  were  some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  peopld 

1  Gent's  History  of  York.     Another  marauder  of  the  same  description,  named  Bis^ 
was  hanged  at  Salisbury  in  1695.     In  a  ballad  which  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  he  i»j 
represented  as  defending  himself  thus  before  the  Judge  : 

What  say  you  now,  my  honoured  Lord, 

What  harm  was  there  in  this  ? 
Rich,  wealthy  misers  were  abhorred 

By  brave,  freehearted  Biss. 

1  Pope's  Memoirs  of   Duval,   published    immediately   after    the  execution.     Oat 
"Elicuv  BamXicr^.     Part  I.   [The  Memoirs  of  Duval,  ascribed  to  William,   not  Alexan<3 
Pope,  were  republished  in  the  '  Harleian  Miscellany,'  vol.  III.,  and  in  '  Celebrated  Tr 
vol.  II.     Samuel  Butler  wrote  a  Pindaric   ode  "  To  the  memory  of  the  most  renov 
Duval."    He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  after  his  body  had  lain  in  state  at  the  Tang 
Tavern,  St.  Giles',  it  was  buried  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Co  vent  Garden  Church.] 
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with  their  horses,  could  without  difficulty  be  lodged  and  fed.  The 
bedding,  the  tapestry,  above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean  and  fine  linen, 
was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate  was  often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay. 
there  were  signs  which  had  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  England  abounded  with  excellent  inns  of  every  rank.  The 
traveller  sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted  on  a  public  house  such  as 
Walton  has  described,  where  the  brick  floor  was  swept  clean,  where  the 
walls  were  stuck  round  with  ballads,  where  the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender, 
and  where  a  blazing  fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of  trouts  fresh 
from  the  neighbouring  brook,  were  to  be  procured  at  small  charge. 
At  the  larger  houses  of  entertainment  were  to  be  found  beds  hung  with 
silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret  equal  to  the  best  which  was  drunk  in 
London. 1  The  innkeepers,  too,  it  was  said,  were  not  like  other  innkeepers. 
On  the  Continent  the  landlord  was  the  tyrant  of  those  who  crossed  the 
threshold.  In  England  he  was  a  servant.  Never  was  an  Englishman  more 
at  home  than  when  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Even  men  of  fortune, 
who  might  in  their  own  mansions  have  enjoyed  every  luxury,  were 
often  in  the  habit  of  passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of  some  neigh- 
bouring house  of  public  entertainment.  They  seem  to  have  thought 
that  comfort  and  freedom  could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in  equal 
perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during  many  generations  to  be  a 
national  peculiarity.  The  liberty  and  jollity  of  inns  long  furnished  matter 
to  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  Johnson  declared  that  a  tavern  chair 
was  the  throne  of  human  felicity  :  and  Shenstone  gently  complained 
that  no  private  roof,  however  friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  so  warm 
a  welcome  as  that  which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Whitehall  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  in  all  modern  hotels.  Yet 
on  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the  improvement  of  our  houses  of  public 
entertainment  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  our 
roads  and  of  our  conveyances.  Nor  is  this  strange  ;  for  it  is  evident  that, 
all  other  circumstances  being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be  best 
where  the  means  of  locomotion  are  worst.  The  quicker  the  rate  of 
travelling,  the  less  important  is  it  that  there  should  be  numerous  agreeable 
resting  places  for  the  traveller.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  a  person 
who  came  up  to  the  capital  from  a  remote  county  generally  required, 
by  the  way,  twelve  or  fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights. 
If  he  were  a  great  man,  he  expected  the  meals  and  lodging  to  be  com- 
fortable, and  even  luxurious.  At  present  we  fly  from  York  or  Exeter 
to  London  by  the  light  of  a  single  winter's  day.  At  present,  therefore, 
a  traveller  seldom  interrupts  his  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  rest  and 
refreshment.  The  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of  excellent  inns  have 
fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time  no  good  houses  of  that  description 
will  be  found,  except  at  places  where  strangers  are  likely  to  be  detained 
by  business  or  pleasure. 

1  See  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Harrison's  Historical  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  Pepys's  account  of  his  tour  in  the  summer  of  1668.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the  travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.  [Harrison's 
Description  of  England  was  published  along  with  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  vol.  I.,  1577.] 
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WINSTON  LEONARD  SPENCER  CHURCHILL  (1874—)  is  a  man 
of  more  versatile  gifts  and  experience  than  may  be  commonly  realised. 
He  became  a  soldier  at  twenty-one  and  sought  out  active  service  in  Cuba 
with  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  From  that  time  for  about 
seven  years  until  the  end  of  the  Boer  War  he  saw  fighting  in  many  countries,  in 
India,  Egypt  and  Africa.  He  was  imprisoned,  escaped  and  experienced  many 
exciting  adventures. 

He  became  an  author  at  least  as  early  as  the  age  of  twenty-four  and  among 
his  most  interesting  books  are  "  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,"  which  is  a  life  of  his 
father,  "  The  World  Crisis"  and  his  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

There  is  almost  no  political  office  of  importance  which  Churchill  has  not  held. 
In  1910  he  became  Home  Secretary  and  two  years  later  he  became  First  Lord  oj 
the  Admiralty.  In  this  office  he  frequently  conferred  with  Lord  Fisher  who  was 
then  retired.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  fleet  was  well  prepared,  and  we  owe 
this  largely  to  Churchill.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  vigour  and  resource. 

The  following  passage  from  "  The  World  Crisis  "  describes  Lord  Fisher 
on  his  recall  as  an  old  man  to  the  Admiralty.  It  illustrates  Churchill's  broad  and 
powerful  way  of  handling  things. 

TITANIC  GRANDEUR  OF  AN  OLD  SEA  LORD 

LORD  FISHER  used  to  come  occasionally  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  watched 
him  narrowly  to  judge  his  physical  strength  and  mental  alertness. 
There  seemed  no  doubt  about  either.  On  one  occasion  when  inveighing 
against  someone  whom  he  thought  obstructive,  he  became  so  convulsed 
with  fury  that  it  seemed  that  every  nerve  and  blood-vessel  in  his  body 
would  be  ruptured.  However,  they  stood  the  strain  magnificently,  and 
he  left  me  with  the  impression  of  a  terrific  engine  of  mental  and  physical 
power  burning  and  throbbing  in  that  aged  frame.  I  was  never  in  the 
least  afraid  of  working  with  him,  and  I  thought  I  knew  him  so  well, 
and  had  held  an  equal  relationship  and  superior  constitutional  authority 
so  long,  that  we  could  come  through  any  difficulty  together.  I  therefore 
sounded  him  in  conversation  without  committing  myself,  and  soon  saw 
that  he  was  fiercely  eager  to  lay  his  grasp  on  power,  and  was  strongly 
inspired  with  the  sense  of  a  message  to  tell  and  a  mission  to  perform. 
I  therefore  determined  to  act  without  delay.  I  sought  the  Prime  Minister 
and  submitted  to  him  the  arguments  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  Fisher  should  return,  and  that  I  could  work  with  no  one  else. 
I  also  spoke  of  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  as  his  principal  coadjutor.  I  was  well 
aware  that  there  would  be  strong,  natural,  and  legitimate  opposition 
in  many  quarters  to  Fisher's  appointment,  but  having  formed  my  own 
conviction  I  was  determined  not  to  remain  at  the  Admiralty  unless  I 
could  do  justice  to  it.  So  in  the  end,  for  good  or  ill,  I  had  my  way. 

The  decision  to  recall  Lord  Fisher  to  the  Admiralty  was  very 
portant.    He  was,  as  has  been  here  contended,  the  most  distinguish* 
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British  Naval  officer  since  Nelson.  The  originality  of  his  mind  and  the 
spontaneity  of  his  nature  freed  him  from  conventionalities  of  all  kinds. 
His  genius  was  deep  and  true.  Above  all,  he  was  in  harmony  with  the 
vast  size  of  events.  Like  them,  he  was  built  upon  a  titanic  scale. 

But  he  was  seventy-four  years  of  age.  As  in  a  great  castle  which  has 
long  contended  with  time,  the  mighty  central  mass  of  the  donjon  towered 
up  intact  and  seemingly  everlasting.  But  the  outworks  and  the  battle- 
ments had  fallen  away,  and  its  imperious  ruler  dwelt  in  the  special 
apartments  and  corridors  with  which  he  had  a  life-long  familiarity. 
Had  he  and  his  comrade,  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  been  born  ten  years  later, 
the  British  Naval  direction  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  would 
have  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  both  at  the  Admiralty  and 
afloat.  The  new  figures  which  the  struggle  was  producing  —  Beatty, 
Keyes,  Tyrwhitt  —  had  not  yet  attained  the  authority  which  would 
have  made  them  acceptable  to  the  Navy  in  the  highest  situations. 
Fisher  and  Wilson  had  outlived  their  contemporaries  and  towered 
above  the  naval  generation  which  had  followed  them.  It  was  to  these 
two  great  old  men  and  weather-beaten  sea-dogs,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  and  were  Captains 
afloat  when  I  was  in  my  cradle,  that  the  professional  conduct  of  the 
naval  war  was  now  to  be  confided. 
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MACAULAY  TREVELYAN  (1876—),  the  historian,  is  the 
fr  grand-nephew  of  Lord  Macaulqy.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  since 
1927  he  has  been  the  Regius  Professor  of  History  there.  During  the  war 
he  was  commandant  of  the  first  British  ambulance  unit  in  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  books,  "  England  in  the  Age  of  Wydiffe  "  was 
published  when  he  was  twenty-three,  and  his  "  General  History  of  England"  has 
become  a  rival  to  J.  R.  Green's.  His  writing  is  not  confined  to  historical  subjects. 
His  book  on  "  The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  George  Meredith  "  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  to  read  that  poet  with  understanding  and  appreciation  who 
might  have  been  permanently  debarred  by  his  difficulty. 

The  following  passage  from  "England  under  the  Stuarts"  is  a  fair  example 
of  his  writing.  The  death  of  Raleigh  is  skilfully  and  memorably  set  against  the 
background  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  politics,  which  are  illuminated 
by  parallels  in  the  history  of  other  countries.  His  death  is  sharply  shown  as  but 
a  move  in  a  complicated  game  which  was  begun  by  James  I.  and  which  was  played 
out  in  the  dismissal  from  the  English  throne  of  James  II. 

THE  TRAGIC  SEQUEL  TO  A  HOPELESS  ADVENTURE 

NEVER  did  an  expedition  set  out  under  worse  auspices.  The  prisoner 
from  the  Tower  [Raleigh]  had  nothing  but  splendid  memories  and  utter 
desperation  to  drive  him  on.  Hatred  and  treachery  waited  for  him 
at  home,  and  sailed  with  him  in  his  fleet.  Even  the  mariners  he  was 
able  to  enlist  were  a  "  scum  of  men  "  ;  the  right  breed  shrank  from  so 
hopeless  an  enterprise.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  the  King  to  find  and 
work  a  gold  mine  in  Spanish  Guiana  without  fighting  the  Spaniards. 
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He  ended  by  fighting  the  Spaniards  without  finding  the  gold  mine. 
While  he  remained  in  the  ships,  watching  against  the  coming  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  a  party  of  his  men  went  up  the  Orinco  to  explore.  The 
first  thing  they  came  across  was  a  Spanish  settlement  barring  their 
progress  up  the  river.  They  were  soon  overpowered  in  the  dense  forest 
by  the  Spanish  marksmen,  and  sent  back  in  rout  to  the  coast,  bringing 
back  to  Raleigh  the  dead  body  of  his  son.  He  sailed  home  to  meet  his 
fate.  He  had  disappointed  the  war  party  ;  the  favourite  was  against  him  ; 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  demanded  his  head.  Even  Elizabeth  would 
only  have  forgiven  his  attack  on  a  friendly  power  if  he  had  brought 
back  plunder  to  share  with  her  ;  and  he  was  coming  back  empty- 
handed  to  James.  He  was  executed  under  the  unjust  sentence  of  treason 
passed  on  him  a  dozen  years  back.  Raleigh  died  a  victim,  not  so  muc 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  international  peace,  as  to  the  King's  now  fix< 
resolve  to  divert  the  whole  policy  of  England  to  the  hard  task  of  pr< 
pitiating  Spain.  From  this  moment  forward,  until  the  crisis  of  1624, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  Buckingham,  adhered  to  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish  match. 

To  marry  the  heir  to  the  throne  with  a  princess  from  the  Escurial 
would  involve  an  immediate  revolution  in  the  existing  system  of  Church 
and  State.  Our  foreign  policy,  the  essence  of  which  was  that  we  should 
be  regarded  as  the  reserve  champion  of  Protestantism  if  all  others  were 
beaten  to  their  knees,  would  be  abandoned,  and  perhaps  reversed.  At 
home  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Infanta  as  the  English  Queen 
would  convert  the  most  privileged  and  not  the  least  influential  wing  of 
the  Palace  into  an  office  for  the  Jesuit  emissaries,  an  asylum  for  the 
great  English  Catholics,  and  a  school  where  future  Ministers  and 
favourites  would  learn  that  Catholicism  was  fashionable  in  society  and 
profitable  in  politics.  The  terms  of  the  Queen's  residence  would  lift 
the  threat  of  the  Penal  Laws  from  her  co-religionists  in  every  corner  of 
the  land,  and  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  free  Catholic  propaganda  would  render 
best,  in  course  of  time,  the  re-establishment  of  Catholic  supremacy. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  would  be  every  prospect  of  a  long  succession 
of  Catholic  kings.  The  influence  of  the  Catholic  mother,  Mary  of 
Medici,  over  her  children  had,  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  ruined  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France  ;  the  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria  over 
her  children  was  destined,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I,  to  endanger  it 
in  England.  If  the  age  before  the  Great  Rebellion  had  set  limits  to  the 
Royal  prerogative,  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  the  heir  to  an  un- 
bounded sovereignty,  if  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Spanish 
Catholicism,  would  attempt  in  England  the  reaction  which  the  sword 
of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  effected  in  equally  Protestant  countries  abroad. 
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"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  ;    therefore  get  wis- 
dom :    and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding." l 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THOUGHT: 
PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION,  SCIENCE 

By  C.  R.  D.  MACDONALD,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

THE  books  with  which  this  article  deals  are  books  which  have  a 
place  in  the  history  both  of  thought  and  of  literature.    Unless  a 
thinker  happens  also  to  be  an  artist  his  contribution  to  thought  does 
not  live  in  his  own  words.    In  the  seventeenth  century  the  gift  of 
writing  well  was  very  general,  but  since  then,  with  the  development 
and  specialisation  of  knowledge,  comparatively  few  theologians,  philo- 
sophers and  scientists  have  been  good  writers.   Their  ideas,  if  they  have 
been  important,  have  passed  into  the  histories  of  their  subjects  or  into 
general  knowledge,  and  in  this  way  they  may  have  influenced  profoundly 
the  general  attitude  of  an  age  which  in  turn  is  intimately  connected 
with  its  literature.    But  their  expression  has,  for  the  most  part,  been,  in 
essence,  technical,  not  literary. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  books  which  were  written  for  some  purpose 
which  may  be  described  as  religious,  philosophical  or  scientific,  have 
a  life  beyond  their  purpose  and  through  some  transmuting  power  of 
the  writer's  personality  have  been  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  literature. 
They  differ  from  other  works  with  a  similar  purpose  in  that  they  can 
be  enjoyed  by  readers  with  no  specialised  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  with  these  books  that  this  article  is  concerned. 
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first  book  in  English  of  theological  importance,  a  book  of  the 
highest  poetic  power,  is  the  Bible.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English  has  been  associated  chiefly  with  the  Reformation.  The 
first  extant  translation  of  the  Bible  in  what  we  may  call  modern  English 
is  the  Wycliffe  Bible  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
in  spite  of  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  (the  early  reformers  associated 
with  this  Bible)  several  manuscript  copies  exist.  The  first  complete 
English  Bible  was  printed  in  England  in  1538  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  after  his  breach  with  Rome.  Fifteen  years  before  this,  however, 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  English  in  Cologne.  Its  translator 
was  William  Tyndale,  one  of  two  protagonists  in  a  classic  debate  of  the 
Reformation,  the  other  of  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  More. 

William  Tyndale  was  born  between  1490  and  1495.  He  went  to 
Oxford,  and  it  is  said  by  Foxe  that  he  improved  himself  "  in  knowledge 
of  tongues  "  (in  which  he  became  skilled)  "  and  other  liberal  arts ; " 
and  that  he  became  specially  interested  in  theology.  He  came  under 
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the  influence  of  Colet  who  was  giving  a  series  of  striking  lectures,  new 
in  attitude  and  in  method,  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
scholastic  theologians  had  interpreted  the  scriptures  sentence  by  sentence 
and  word  by  word,  but  Colet  gave  this  up  and  expounded  fully  and 
critically  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text  as  a  whole.  He  had  a  passionate 
conviction  that  the  Church  had  lost  its  early  grace  and  he  wished  to 
see  it  conform  to  the  purity  of  a  distant  past.  After  leaving  Oxford, 
Tyndale  went  to  Cambridge  where  at  that  time  Erasmus,  the  friend  of 
Colet  and  the  other  great  influence  on  religious  thought  of  the  time, 
was  teaching  and  founding  modern  biblical  scholarship. 

Before  this  time  it  was  not  commonly  known  that  the  Bible  is  made 
up  of  books  of  very  different  histories.  It  was  believed  to  be  all  of 
piece  and  all  equally  inspired.  A  sentence  from  one  book  might  b< 
taken,  it  was  thought,  to  explain  a  sentence  in  another.  From  the  earliest 
times  difficulties  naturally  arose  from  this  attitude.  If  every  word  in 
the  Bible  was  "  given  "  much  could  be  understood  only  in  some  sense 
other  than  the  obvious.  St.  Augustine  resolved  the  problem.  '"  What- 
soever in  holy  writ,"  he  said,  "  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  concernec 
either  with  morality  or  with  the  faith  must  be  recognised  as  allegorical." 
This  view  led  to  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  quibbling  and  Colet  anc 
Erasmus  came  to  believe  that  the  subtlety  of  the  schoolmen  was  a  barrier 
to  intelligence  and  piety  and  Colet  desired  that  the  Bible  should  be 
made  accessible  to  the  unlearned  and  to  the  learned  in  the  vernaci " 
tongue. 

It  came  about  that  Tyndale  was  the  man  to  fulfil  this  wish.  Ii 
1522  he  had  a  post  as  a  family  tutor  in  Gloucestershire,  and  he  preached 
in  Bristol  and  many  neighbouring  villages.  He  found  the  clergy  not 
only  ignorant  but  uninterested  to  learn  and  antagonistic  to  him.  He 
thought  that  the  Church  was  seriously  declining  and  he  vowed  to  an 
unsympathetic  priest  :  "  If  God  spare  my  life,  'ere  many  years  I  will 
cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  shall  know  more  of  the  scripture 
than  thou  doest." 

Two  years  after  this  Tyndale,  finding  it  impossible  to  translate  the 
Bible  in  England  on  account  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling,  left  for 
Germany.  He  had  already  felt  the  influence  of  Luther  and  he  visited 
him  at  Wittenberg.  He  remained  abroad  and  in  1536  he  was  strangled 
and  burnt  for  heresy. 

COURAGEOUS   WORK    OF   A    HUMANIST   AND    SCHOLAR 

TYNDALE'S  translations  were  so  good  that  they  were  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611.  He  was  a  humanist  and  a 
man  of  the  highest  literary  power  who  knew  the  ancient  and  several 
modern  languages.  He  believed  that  the  English  and  Greek  tongues 
accorded  well  and  that  there  was  a  deep  sympathy  between  the  English 
and  Hebrew  spirit  through  which  Hebrew  images  and  idioms  might 
happily  be  preserved.  His  style,  moreover,  was  simple  and  forceful. 
In  his  best  known  original  work,  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  and 
How  Christian  Rulers  Ought  to  Governe,  Tyndale  stated  clearly  for  the  first 
time  the  two  great  principles  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  supreme 
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authority  of  scripture  in  the  Church,  and  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  King  in  the  State.  Anne  Boleyn  called  the  attention  of  Henry  to  it ; 
he  was  pleased  with  it  at  that  time.  In  his  controversy  with  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  was  invited  in  1527-28  to  defend  the  Church  against  "  the 
children  of  iniquity,"  Tyndale  went  further  and  opposed  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Church  the  authority  of  Scripture  with  an  ultimate 
resort  to  individual  judgment. 

The  principle  of  private  judgment  has  since  then  played  a  striking 
part  in  English  religion  and  politics.  Sir  Thomas  More  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  putting  Holy  Writ  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  of  "  such 
blynd  bayardis  as  wyll  when  they  rede  the  byble  in  englysch  be  more 
busy  than  wyll  by  cum  them."  The  same  distrust  of  private  judgment 
has  been  expressed  by  a  modern  Anglican,  T.  S.  Eliot.  "  The  inner 
light,"  he  says,  "  is  the  most  untrustworthy  and  deceitful  guide  that 
ever  offered  itself  to  wandering  humanity."  Nevertheless,  "  The  Inner 
Light  "  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  synonymous  with 
the  "  Reason "  of  the  Platonists,  the  "  common  notions  "  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  "  spirit  which  is  given  to  us  "  of  Milton, 
"  the  witness  of  the  indwelling  spirit ;  the  Holy  Ghost "  of  Baxter. 
This  direct  sense  of  the  spiritual  has  freed  men,  not  from  struggling 
with  the  scriptures,  but  from  subservience  to  them.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  great  strength  and  sometimes  of  spiritual  pride. 

The  demand  for  the  Bible  in  English  was  not  to  be  denied.  Miles 
Coverdale  finished  Tyndale's  translation  and  it  was  included  in  the 
Bible,  printed  by  Thomas  Matthew  and  licensed  by  the  king  in  1538, 
which  became  the  standard  work.  A  number  of  translations,  including 
a  translation  by  Roman  Catholics  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Old 
Testament,  appeared  before  the  version  authorised  by  King  James  in 
161 1.  This  Bible  has  been  in  general  use  ever  since,  though  it  is  perhaps 
being  replaced  by  the  Revised  Version  which  was  completed  in  1881, 
and  is  the  work  of  representatives  of  all  English  speaking  churches 
throughout  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
was  unwilling  to  co-operate. 

THE  BIBLE'S  INFLUENCE  ON  A  PRACTICAL  NATION 

£  influence  of  the  Bible  on  English  speaking  people  has  some 
distinctive  features.  The  Old  Testament  has  played  an  important 
part  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  temper. 
The  assimilation  through  continued  reading  in  every  generation  of  the 
condensed  and  impassioned  literature  of  the  Jews  has  unconsciously 
led  to  a  sympathetic  identification  of  the  English  and  the  Scots  with 
the  Chosen  People.  It  has  deepened  and  perhaps  narrowed  their  moral 
and  religious  feeling. 

The  most  beautiful  book  of  the  seventeenth  century  became  the 
daily  reading  of  almost  all  classes  until  recent  years.  It  counterbalanced 
and  far  outweighed  an  interest  in  classical  and  other  literature.  In 
the  centuries  in  which  scientific  truths  came  to  be  more  and  more 
important,  and  in  a  country  in  which  the  sense  of  the  practical  and 
positive  is  deeply  implanted,  it  preserved,  more  widely  and  effectively 
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than  other  poetry,  a  sense  of  other  truths  and  values.  It  is  the  chief 
aid  to  religious  experience.  By  the  avenue  of  religious  feeling  it  made 
its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  cultivated.  It  lifted 
the  speech  of  the  lowly  above  the  trivial  and  vulgar.  It  saved  the  learned 
from  dull  abstractions  and  pedantic  affections.  From  the  language  of 
the  simple  it  wrought  the  prose  of  Bunyan  ;  from  the  conversation  of 
the  middle  shopkeeping  class,  the  prose  of  Walton  ;  from  the  remote, 
impressive  classical  diction  and  syntax  of  the  scholar,  the  moving  phrase 
and  rhythm  of  Browne.  It  must  be  added  that  it  is  responsible  also  for 
broken,  enigmatic,  over-proud  utterances  of  prophets,  such  as  Carlyle. 
It  is  the  same  Bible,  the  same  uncomplicated  sentences,  the  same  images 
of  real  and  familiar  things,  which  has  been  read  whatever  the  con- 
temporary prose  fashion  may  have  been  and  in  whatever  English  speaking 
country. 

Its  influence  has  been  double  ;  on  the  one  hand  towards  simplicity, 
on  the  other  hand  towards  poetry.  The  first  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
famous  Sermon  on  the  Plough,  by  Latimer,  or  by  the  Sermon  on  Plainness  of 
Speech,  by  South,  or  by  Dean  Church's  farewell  sermon  to  his  village 
congregation.  The  second  may  be  illustrated  from  sermons,  prayers 
and  meditations  the  aim  of  which  was  less  to  speak  to  the  understanding 
of  a  congregation  than  to  communicate  to  them  religious  emotion. 
Among  the  writers  of  such  are  Donne,  Traherne,  Taylor  and  Newman. 
The  two  strands  interweave  in  the  first  and  greatest  theological  book  in 
English  On  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  by  Richard  Hooker. 

THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND    ABLY   DEFENDED 

THE  life  of  Richard  Hooker  has  been  told  beautifully  and  with 
exquisite  humour  by  Isaac  Walton.  He  was  of  great  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  and  a  man  of  utmost  simplicity  of  character.  He  was 
chosen  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  language 
of  theology  had  until  this  time  been  Latin,  but  Hooker  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  nation  and  accordingly  wrote  in  English.  He  wrote  with 
scrupulous  regard  only  to  the  truth  of  the  important  things  which  he 
had  to  say,  and  the  result  was  a  classic  not  only  in  theology  but  in 
literature.  His  sentence  patterns  are  affected  by  the  syntax  of  Latin 
which  was  familiar  to  him,  but  the  book  has  passages  of  Attic  grace 
and  lucidity,  of  poetic  prose  on  the  themes  of  rest,  peace,  order,  and 
law  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  English. 

To  the  following  years  belongs  a  great  bulk  of  religious  writing,  of 
poems  and  especially  of  sermons.  Among  the  famous  preachers  of  the 
century  are  Andrews,  Donne,  Fuller  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  Barrow, 
Tillotson,  South,  Stillingfleet  and  Law.  Of  these  we  may  take  Jeremy 
Taylor  as  representative.  He  was  heard  by  Laud  preaching  in  St. 
Paul's  "  like  a  young  angel."  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying  brought 
comfort  to  many  who  were  deprived  of  the  ministration  of  their  parish 
priests  in  the  troubled  time  after  Laud's  impeachment.  He  was  tolerant 
of  all  men's  religious  beliefs  and  wrote  a  famous  book  on  The  Liberty  of 
Prophecying  which  deeply  influenced  Wesley,  the  great  figure  in  the 
most  vital  religious  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Wesleyan 
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Methodism.  "  Every  man,"  said  Gosse,  "  who  worships  or  worships 
not,  according  to  his  conscience,  owes  a  fraction  of  his  peace  "  to  Taylor. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  outstanding  preacher 
and  religious  writer  is  Cardinal  Newman,  the  great  representative  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  until  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  His  Apologia 
Pro  Vita  Sua  has  an  established  place  in  literature,  and  his  sermons  still 
move  with  their  plangent  lyrical  cry.  The  Christian  Tear,  by  Keble,  and 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Seeley,  are  other  works  of  this  period  which  are  still 
widely  read. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  name  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  is 
Dean  Church's  and  of  recent  years  Bishop  Gore's.  To-day  there  is  a  strong 
general  interest  in  what  may  be  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Churches 
in  regard  to  social  and  other  questions  of  importance.  There  is  also  a 
new  religious  life  stirring  and  finding  varied  expression  in  both  the  high  and 
low  Church,  the  Nonconforming  Churches  and  even  outside  the  Church. 
There  are  many  excellent  preachers  and  writers  especially,  perhaps, 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Churches.  Most  prominent  of  all  is  Dean  Inge. 
Dean  Inge  is  a  learned  man  and  he  has  addressed  himself  both  to 
specialised  and  to  popular  audiences.  Among  his  best-known  books  are 
Lay  Thoughts  of  a  Dean,  Outspoken  Essays,  Christian  Ethics  and  Modern 
Problems.  At  his  best  he  is  an  excellent  writer. 

DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

THE  first  modern  philosopher  in  England  and  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe  was  Bacon.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  and  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  to  Gray's  Inn  at  an  early  age. 
From  about  fifteen  to  seventeen  he  was  attached  to  an  embassy  in 
France.  He  continued  his  legal  studies,  perhaps  unwillingly,  until  he 
was  twenty-one,  and  when  he  was  twenty-three  he  took  the  first  step 
as  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  career  by  which  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Viscount  St.  Albans.  The  Great  Seal  was  taken  from 
him  in  1621  on  the  charge  of  accepting  money  while  a  case  was  pending 
(although  he  gave  judgment  on  the  other  side).  He  was  to  have  been 
fined  heavily  and  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure,  but  James 
released  him  after  a  few  days  and  assigned  his  fine  to  trustees  for  his  use. 
At  a  very  early  age  Bacon  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  new 
system  of  philosophy.  He  had  a  conviction  that  there  was  "  a  new 
unexplored  kingdom  of  knowledge  within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  man, 
if  he  will  be  humble  enough,  and  patient  enough,  and  truthful  enough, 
to  occupy  it."  He  carried  out  his  chosen  task  alongside  his  practical 
work  as  a  lawyer  and  in  addition  to  drawing  up  opinions  on  every 
question  of  importance  during  the  forty  years  of  his  public  life.  It  is 
said  that  before  he  was  fifteen  he  realised  clearly  the  sterility  of  scholastic 
studies.  He  realised  also  his  own  value  :  "  I  find  that  I  was  fitted  for 
nothing  so  well  as  for  the  study  of  Truth  ;  as  having  a  mind  humble 
and  versatile  enough  to  catch  the  resemblances  of  things  (which  is  the 
chief  point),  and  at  the  same  time  steady  enough  to  fix  and  distinguish 
their  subtler  differences  ;  as  being  gifted  by  nature  with  desire  to  seek, 
patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowness  to  assert,  readiness 
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to  consider,  carefulness  to  dispose  and  set  in  order,  and  as  being  a  man 
that  neither  affects  what  is  new  nor  admires  what  is  old,  and  that  hates 
every  kind  of  imposture.  So  I  thought  my  nature  had  a  kind  of  familiarity 
and  relationship  with  Truth."  He  guarded  himself  against  the  charge 
of  seeking  the  forbidden  knowledge  by  which  man  fell.  This,  he  says, 
"  was  not  the  pure  knowledge  of  nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge 
by  the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other  creatures  in  paradise, 
as  they  were  brought  before  him,  according  unto  their  proprieties, 
which  gave  the  occasion  to  the  fall  :  but  it  was  the  proud  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man  to  give  law  unto  himself  and  to 
depend  no  more  upon  God's  commandments  which  was  the  form  of 
the  temptation." 

He  wished  knowledge  to  be  of  practical  "  benefit  and  use  to  men." 
"  The  matter  in  hand  is  no  mere  felicity  of  speculation,  but  the  real 
business  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  and  all  power  of  operation. 
For  man  is  but  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature  ;  what  he  does 
and  what  he  knows  is  only  what  he  has  observed  of  Nature's  order  in 
fact  and  in  thought  ;  beyond  this  he  knows  nothing  and  can  do  nothing. 
For  the  chain  of  causes  cannot  by  any  force  be  loosed  or  broken,  nor 
can  Nature  be  commanded  except  by  being  obeyed.  And  so  those 
twin  objects,  human  knowledge  and  human  power,  do  really  meet  in 
one  ;  and  it  is  from  ignorance  of  causes  that  operation  fails." 

Bacon  pointed  out  that  the  teachers  and  writers  of  his  time  failed 
to  observe  facts  for  themselves  ;  they  chose  facts  in  the  light  of  existing 
theories  or  based  theories  on  random  facts.  They  did  not  test  their 
generalisations.  "  Truth,"  he  said,  "  is  rightly  called  the  daughter  of 
Time,  not  of  authority." 

SCIENTISTS   INSPIRED    BY   A    NEW    PHILOSOPHY 

nr^HE  occasion  was  ripe  for  Bacon's  work.  "  He  moved  the  intellects," 
1.  said  Macaulay,  "  which  have  moved  the  world."  The  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  its  expansion  and  development  in  Latin,  the  Novum  Organum, 
are  still  inspiring  to  young  scientists,  quickening  their  interest  and 
stimulating  them  to  patient,  independent  investigation. 

Bacon's  mind  was  strongly  arrested  by  the  physical  world  :  he  was 
not,  like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  haunted  by  metaphysical  specula- 
tions beyond  it ;  and  he  brought  from  it  images  of  solid  colours,  sensible 
shapes,  and  strong  forces  which  give  his  thoughts  immediate  passage  to 
our  minds.  "  Wonder,"  he  said,  "  is  broken  knowledge."  His  chemical 
brain  "  regrouped  facts  in  new,  significant  relationships  ;  it  penetrated 
to  hidden,  surprising  analogies  and  moved  with  ease  and  swiftness 
through  masses  of  material  brought  before  him  by  his  alert  perception 
and  varied  learning.  The  reader  is  refreshed  by  the  delight  of  revealing 
phrase  and  aphorism  and  lent  the  exhilaration  of  overcoming  obstacles. 

Bacon  was  an  inspiration  to  thinkers.    He  was  the  poet,  so  to  speal 
of  science  ;    but  he  did  not  himself  show  how  to  experiment    we! 
either  by  precept  or  by  example.    Yet  rigorous  scientific  work  w; 
being  carried  out.    In  England  the  first  great  book  of  physical  science, 
De  Magnete  magnet  icis  que  corporibus,  was  published  in  1600.   Its  author. 
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William  Gilbert,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  won  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  Galileo  and  Erasmus  ;  he  gave  the 
name  to  electricity  and  laid  the  foundations  of  electrical  science.  He, 
too,  pointed  out  the  futility  of  expecting  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  nature  by  mere  speculation  or  vague  experiment.  He  felt  conscious 
of  introducing  a  "  new  style  of  philosophy." 

In  1617  Napier  of  Merchiston  published  logarithm  tables.  Again, 
from  about  1616,  William  Harvey,  who  made  the  most  important 
contribution  to  physiology  that  has  ever  been  made  by  one  man,  was 
expounding  to  his  pupils  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  he  published  his 
discovery  in  Latin  in  1628  :  it  was  Englished  in  1652,  and  is  for  the 
ordinary  reader  not  unreadable  and  for  the  reader  who  takes  pleasure 
in  seeing  a  thing  beautifully  and  completely  worked  out,  a  fascinating 
book. 

Harvey  had  the  genius  to  take  from  his  eyes  the  blinkers  imposed 
by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  :  he  saw  the  absurdities  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  medieval  notions  of  the  body  and  by  the  observation 
of  his  patients  and  his  subjects  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  by  experiments 
with  animals,  he  slowly  built  up  the  certainty  of  his  views.  Aubrey  tells 
a  story  of  the  reception  of  his  discovery  : 

"  I  have  heard  him  say  that  after  his  book  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  came  out  that  he  fell  mightily  in  his  practice,  and  that  'twas  believed 
by  the  vulgar  that  he  was  crack-brained  ;  and  all  the  physitians  were 
against  his  opinion  and  envyed  him  ;  many  wrote  against  him  .  .  . 
with  much  adoe  at  last,  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  time,  it  was 
received  in  all  the  Universities  in  the  world  ;  and  as  Mr.  Hobbes  says 
in  his  book  De  Corpore  he  is  the  only  man,  perhaps,  that  ever  lived  to 
see  his  owne  doctrine  established  in  his  lifetime." 

Aubrey  tells  another  story  about  Harvey's  personality.  Its  truth 
may  not  be  the  less  real  for  seeming  legendary.  A  sowgelder  is  speaking  : 
"  Ah,  my  old  friend  Dr.  Harvey — I  knew  him  right  well — he  made  me 
sitt  by  him  two  or  three  hours  together  discoursing.  Why  !  had  he  been 
stifle,  starcht  and  retired,  as  other  formall  doctors  are,  he  had  known 
no  more  than  they.  From  the  meanest  person,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  learnedst  may  learn  something.  Pride  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
stoppers  of  the  advancement  of  learning." 

A    SCIENTIST   TRANSPORTED   WITH   ENTHUSIASM 

PERHAPS  the  most  truly  representative  scientist  of  the  age  was  Robert 
Boyle.    He  was  in  a  sense  the  product  of  the  Royal  Society  in  that  it 
definitely  inspired  him  when  he  was  eighteen  to  experimental  inquiries, 
especially  in  his  favourite  study  of  chemistry.   He  was,  in  his  own  words, 
so  "  transported  and  bewitched  "  as  to  fancy  his  laboratory  "  a  kind 
of  Elysium."    In  every  school  laboratory  we  hear  of  "  Boyle's  Law." 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  for  Improving  Natural  Knowledge 
is  one  of  the  oldest  scientific  societies  in  Europe.    It  came  into  existence 
informally  as  "  The  Philosophical  College  "  about  1645  and  its  first 
charter  was  granted  in  1662  by  Charles  II.  who  was  already  a  member. 
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In  its  early  days  its  members  numbered  about  fifty-five  and  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  men  of  general  cultivation  such  as  Dryden,  Cowley,  Pepys,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Evelyn,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Petty.  Boyle 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  society  and  sat  on  its  first 
council,  and  he  contributed  much  of  the  interest  of  the  proceedings  by 
describing  and  displaying  ingenious  experiments.  A  scruple  prevented 
him  from  becoming  its  president,  and  Christopher  Wren  took  the  offered 
place.  Boyle  was  a  man  of  gentle  simplicity  and  beautiful  character,  and 
of  delicate  health.  He  spent  munificently  in  private  charity,  and  in  the 
cause  of  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  many  lands. 
He  was  of  high  birth  and  his  rank,  his  character  and  the  sustained 
enthusiasm  of  his  research  were  of  immense  general  service  to  science 
at  this  early  stage  of  its  growth.  The  Skeptical  Chymist  is  his  best-known 
and  greatest  work.  It  is  said  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  modern 
chemistry.  He  overthrew  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  four  elements 
and  substituted  the  idea  of  an  element  as  a  substance  which  cannot  be 
decomposed  into  simpler  ones.  Much  of  his  writing  has  great  naturalness, 
intimacy,  and  charm. 

HOW   WORKS    OF    SCIENCE    AFFECTED    LITERATURE 

THE  part  played  by  science  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
times,  a  man  of  warm  interests  and  wide  curiosity,  can  be  seen  from 
the  diary  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  who  became  its  president — 
Pepys.  "  By  and  by  comes  Mr.  Cooper  .  .  .  of  whom  I  intend  to  learn 
mathamatiques.  After  an  hour's  being  with  him  at  arithmetique  (my  first 
attempt  being  to  learn  the  multiplication  table)  ;  then  we  parted  till 
to-morrow."  Again  :  "  There  comes  also  Mr.  Reeve  with  a  microscope 
and  scotoscope.  For  the  first  I  did  give  him  five  pounds,  a  great  price, 
but  a  most  curious  bauble  this,  and  he  says  as  good,  nay,  the  best  he 
knows  in  England,  and  he  makes  the  best  in  the  world.  The  other  he 
gives  me  and  is  of  value  ;  and  a  curious  curiosity  it  is  to  look  objects  in 
a  dark  room  with.  Mightily  pleased  with  this,  I  to  the  office,  where  all 
the  morning." 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  was  written  by  Thomas  Sprat, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  It  contains  a  passage  known  to  every  student  of 
pure  literature  for  its  great  interest  and  significance  in  the  history  of  style 
— that  is,  of  the  last  subtlety  and  fullness  and  colouring  of  meaning. 
He  said  that  ornaments  and  figures  of  speech  bewilder  the  reason  by 
stirring  the  feelings  and  that  they  (the  Royal  Society)  "  have  exacted 
from  all  their  members  a  close,  naked,  natural  way  of  speaking  ;  positive 
expressions  ;  clear  senses  ;  a  native  easiness  ;  bringing  all  things  as 
near  the  mathematical  plainness  as  they  can  :  and  preferring  the 
language  of  Artizans,  Countrymen,  and  Merchants  before  that  of  wits, 
or  Scholars." 

This  passage  was  published  in  1667.  In  the  following  year  South 
preached  a  sermon  On  Plainness  of  Speech  in  which  he  said  : 

"  A  second  property  of  the  ability  of  speech,  conferred  by  Christ 
upon  his  apostles,  was  its  unaffected  plainness  and  simplicity  ;  it  was  to 
be  easy,  obvious  and  familiar  ;  with  nothing  in  it  strained  or  far-fetched  ; 
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no  affected  scheme,  or  airy  fancies,  above  the  reach  or  relish  of  an  ordinary 
apprehension  ;  no,  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but  their  grand  subject  was 
truth,  and  consequently  above  all  these  petit  arts  and  poor  additions  ; 
as  not  being  capable  of  any  greater  lustre  or  advantage,  than  to  appear 
just  as  it  is.  For  there  is  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness.  ...  In  a  word, 
the  apostles'  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and  successful,  because  plain^ 
natural  and  familiar,  and  by  no  means  above  the  capacity  of  their 
hearers.  .  .  ." 

A    PHILOSOPHER    WHO    DISCARDED    THEOLOGY 

FROM  this  we  see  that  a  number  of  forces  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  combining  to  produce  the  rationalist  outlook  and  clear  intellectual 
prose  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    One  of  the  strongest 
of  these  forces  was  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  political  philosopher. 

Before  the  Renaissance,  the  theory  of  the  State  rested  on  theology, 
on  the  acceptance  by  a  whole  nation  of  a  common  religion.  To  obey  the 
King  was  part  of  one's  obedience  to  God  :  the  King  was  above  the  Law, 
but  in  turn  owed  obedience  to  God.  Only  when  his  commands  were 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  might  they  be  disobeyed.  At  the  Reformation, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  will  of  God  became  a  matter  of  opinion  and  indeed 
of  dispute.  Thomas  Hobbes  discarded  theology  and  based  his  theory 
on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  essential  characteristics  of  human  nature. 
The  Leviathan  or  the  Matter,  Form  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  has  a  place  among  political  classics  beside  Machiavelli's  Prince, 
Locke's  Essays  on  Civil  Government,  and  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.  The 
great  Leviathan  is  the  State  "  which  is  but  an  artifical  man,  though  of 
greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural  for  whose  protection  and 
defence  it  was  intended." 

Hobbes,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Armada 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  When  he  left  he  became  tutor  to  William 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  later  was  tutor  to  his  son. 
He  retained  his  connection  with  the  family  until  the  end  of  his  long 
life  of  nearly  ninety- three  years.  He  was  an  eccentric  and  there  are 
many  contemporary  stories  of  his  oddities.  "  He  was  forty  years  old," 
Aubrey  tells,  "  before  he  looked  on  geometry,  which  happened 
accidentally  ;  being  in  a  gentleman's  library,  Euclid's  Elements  lay 
open,  and  it  was  the  Forty-Seventh  Proposition,  Lib.  i.  So  he  read 
the  proposition.  *  By  God,'  says  he,  *  this  is  impossible '  so  he  reads 
the  demonstration  of  it  which  referred  him  back  to  another  which  he 
also  read,  et  sic  deinceps,  that  at  last  he  was  demonstratively  convinced  of 
that  truth.  This  made  him  in  love  with  geometry."  He  tells  himself 
that  in  a  company  of  learned  men  he  heard  some  one  inquire  what 
sensation  was.  No  one  could  answer.  He  reflected  that  sensation  was 
made  possible  only  by  motion.  He  was  thus  led  to  a  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  Nature,  a  leading  principle  in  his  philosophy.  The  chief  product 
of  his  earlier  studies  was  a  translation  of  Thucydides.  The  vivid  pictures 
of  political  confusion  which  he  found  there  confirmed  him  in  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  ruler. 

Hobbes  imagined  what  our  life  would  be  were  there  no  sovereignty. 
He  saw  that  we  are  all  nearly  equal  in  the  faculties  of  the  body  and 
mind,  and  no  one  can  claim  any  benefit  or  power,  the  desire  for  which 
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is  perpetual  and  restless,  to  which  others  may  not  pretend.   Consequ* 
without  government  we  should  live  in  a  struggle  of  all  against 
'  The  first  and  fundamental  law  of  Nature,"  he  said,  "is  to  seek  peace 
follow  it.     The  second,  the  Summe  of  the  Right  of  Nature  is  By 
means   we  can   to   defend  ourselves"      "  The   cause,"   he   says    elsewhe 
"  that  maketh  a  man  to  become  subject  to  another  is  the  fear  of 
preserving  himself."    He  surrenders  his  right  to  do  what  he  likes^ 
one  man  or  to  an  assembly  of  men  in  the  hope  of  security. 
power  of  this   sovereign   body  is   absolute   in   temporal   and  spirit 
matters.   The  Christian  Church  received  a  status  only  from  the  emj 
and  cannot  claim  superior  authority.    "  If  a  man  consider  the  or 
of  this  great  ecclesiastical  dominion,"  he  said,  "  he  will  easily  per 
that  the  Papacy  is  no  other  than  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roi 
Empire  sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof."    Government  sl.c 
impinge  as  little  as  may  be  upon  the  life  of  its  citizens.    "  As  Nat 
ordained  the  banks  not  to  stay  but  to  guide  the  course  of  a  streai 
it  is  against  sound  policy  that  there  should  be  more  laws  than  necessi 
serve  for  the  good  of  the  magistrate  and  his  subjects."    A  man's 
mind  remains  free,  he  thinks  what  he  will,  but  he  must  be  content 
the  expression  of  his  thought  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  State. 

This  book  of  great  imaginative  power  and  logical  consecutiv< 
aroused  strong  opposition  which  is  some  indication  of  its  force.    We 
not  now  wholly  assent  to  Hobbes's  premises,  in  his  view  of 
nature.    We  see  an  altruistic  drive  in  human  beings,  a  natural  mut 
trust  and  desire  to  aid  as  well  as  self-interest,  and  we  look  upon 
state  not  as  a  negative  thing,  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  a  means  whc 
the  members  of  the  community  should  live  freely  and  richly. 

A   THINKER   WHO   WIELDED   A   GIFTED    PEN 

THE  ideas  of  philosophers,  theologians,  and  scientists  live  gen< 
only  in  the  histories  of  their  subjects,  in  text  books,  in  lectures, 
general  thought.    Hobbes's  ideas  live  in  his  own  words  because  like 
many  thinkers  and  scientists  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  so  few  sii 
he  was,  whatever  may  be  the  many  implications  of  the  phrase  ' 
writer."    He  had  "  a  sharpe  witt,"  says  Aubrey.    He  liked  pan 
and  enlivened  his  terse,   weighty  style  with  strokes   of  sarcasm, 
ungenial.    Dislike  of  the  clerics  gave  a  tart  pleasantness  to  his  spe< 
"  It  is  with  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  as  with  wholesome  pills  for 
sick  which  swallowed  whole  have  the  virtue  to  cure,  but  chewed 
for  the  most  part  cast  up  again  without  effect."    The  influence  <  >f 
work  is  in  some  measure  comparable  to  that  of  Bacon's  and  Darwr 

A    PIONEER   IN    PSYCHOLOGY 

THE  most  important  figure  in  the  history  of  English  philosoph' 
Locke.     He  had   the  gift  of  writing  philosophy   in   the   ordl 
language  of  men,  and  he  was  widely  read  and  widely  influential, 
he  was  not  quickened  with  the  life  which  draws  the  reader  to  H<> 
or  to  Burke.   In  his  best  work,  the  second  Treatise  of  Government,  he  sho 
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that  the  problem  of  the  State  is  the  winning  of  freedom  for  the  individual 
and  in  his  most  famous,  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  he 
introduced  a  new  method  into  philosophical  inquiry  by  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  and  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  the  grounds  of  belief 
on  all  matters  about  which  we  ordinarily  make  assertions.  He  opened 
the  way  for  the  other  great  philosopher  of  the  century,  Hume,  who 
excelled  him  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  examined  our  ways 
of  knowing  and  feeling.  It  has  been  said  that  to  him  mental  science,  or 
as  we  call  it,  psychology,  was  philosophy. 

THE    PART   THAT    HUMAN   NATURE    PLAYS   IN    POLITICS 

BUT  the  great  writer  of  the  century  was  Burke.  He  was  a  politician. 
His  conception  of  society  is  memorably  expressed  in  his  speech  on 
the  French  Revolution.  He  had  a  sense  of  something  mysterious  and 
divine  in  the  growth  of  human  institutions  and  societies  whether  in 
England,  India,  France,  or  America.  "  The  State,"  he  thought,  "  is  a 
partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  a  partnership  in 
every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection."  He  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
when  he  felt  most  deeply  he  thought  most  profoundly  and  spoke  most 
persuasively.  Politics,  all  men  are  agreed,  have  their  roots  in  human 
nature,  but  Burke  made  constant  reference  to  human  character  and 
distrusted  spun  theories.  "  Politics,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  be  adjusted 
not  to  human  reasonings  but  to  human  nature,  of  which  the  reason  is 
but  a  part  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part."  Or  again  :  "  The 
opinion  of  my  having  some  abstract  right  in  my  favour  would  not  put 
me  much  at  my  ease  in  passing  sentence  unless  I  could  be  sure  that 
there  were  no  rights  which  in  their  exercise  were  not  the  most  odious 
of  all  wrongs  and  the  most  vexatious  of  all  injustice."  He  relied  on  the 
lessons  of  experience.  He  was  a  man  of  common  sense  and  practical 
statesmanship  and  he  illuminated  facts  by  generalisations  so  "  appre- 
hended and  so  expressed  that  they  are  touchstones  of  wisdom."  Thus 
he  said  :  "  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom  and 
a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together."  And  again  :  "  I  do  not 
know  a  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people." 
These  few  sentences  give  a  sense  of  Burke's  force  more  than  many 
words  of  description  and  this  force  may  perhaps  be  realised  most  fully 
from  what  are  generally  considered  the  greatest  of  his  speeches,  those 
entitled  On  Conciliation  with  America.  They  are  pieces  of  oratory  superbly 
built  up,  splendidly  diversified,  glowing  with  imagery,  and  ringing  with 
power. 


I 


BOOKS   WHICH    HAVE   YET   TO    BE    TESTED    BY   TIME 

we  turn  to  a  history  of  philosophy  after  this  period  we  find  that 
the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  James 
Mill  and  his  son,  J.  S.  Mill,  have  little  place  as  literature,  stimulating  as 
their  ideas  were  indirectly  to  literature.  In  modern  times  philosophy  has 
become  very  technical.  Even  such  eloquent  writers  as  Whitehead  and 
Russell  are  hardly  intelligible  to  the  layman.  There  are  a  great  number 
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of  popular  or  amateur  philosophers  among  whom  it  would  be  invidious 
to  choose.  To  represent  these  we  may  take  some  one  outside  our  own 
country,  General  Smuts,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  Boer  War,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  His  book,  Holism  and  Evolution,  in  which  he  expounded 
the  doctrine  that  an  organism  is  more  than  its  parts  by  the  ineffable 
essence  of  its  whole  and  that  the  emergence  of  new  and  larger  wholes 
constitutes  progress,  attracted  much  attention.  It  is,  however,  only 
one  of  a  number  of  readable  books  by  amateurs — books  which  have 
topical  interest,  but  of  which  the  permanent  value  either  as  philosophy 
or  as  literature  is  as  yet  uncertain. 


SOME  MILESTONES  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  KNOWLEDGE 

IN  the  seventeenth  century  men  of  science  were  in  varying  degrees 
artists.  The  main  reason  for  this  may  have  been  that  they  felt  that 
science  was  a  matter  of  warm  and  general  interest.  Gradually, 
however,  some  contact  with  everyday  life  was  lost.  The  "  mathematical 
plainness  "  of  speech  which  Sprat  recommended,  the  deliberate  limiting 
of  appeal  as  far  as  possible  to  the  intelligence  only,  was  the  natural 
development,  in  such  subjects  as  mathematics  itself,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  physics. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  science  marched  forward,  but  few  names 
are  known  to  the  general  reader.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  natural  philosophers,  who  died  in  1727,  wrote  his  book  on  The 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Latin.  Foremost  among 
the  scientists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  is  perhaps  Henry  Cavendish, 
an  eccentric,  a  millionaire,  and  the  owner  of  a  fine  library.  He  was 
a  natural  philosopher  and  wrote  some  readable  papers  on  electricity, 
as  did  later  Faraday.  But  the  great  physicists  and  chemists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Herschel,  Dalton,  and  Faraday  himself  can  be 
commonly  read  only  in  their  letters  and  diaries. 

In  one  branch  of  science,  however,  in  natural  history,  in  zoology, 
geology,  and  biology  especially,  the  interests  of  the  ordinary  man  are 
close  enough  to  those  of  the  specialist  for  the  latter  to  write  with  ease. 
A  naturalist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  wrote 
a  classic,  the  only  work  is  natural  history  to  which  this  rank  is  universally 
given.  It  delights  (and  this  is  a  point)  men  and  women  who  have  seen 
hardly  a  plant  or  an  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  (for  instance, 
American  readers),  and  to  whom  even  the  names  are  unfamiliar.  Its 
author  was  an  Anglican  clergyman  whose  living  was  a  sinecure  and  who 
spent  his  days  away  from  his  parish,  near  his  native  village  of  Selborne, 
in  a  round  of  quiet,  but  not  dull  observation. 

Among  White's  successors  are  Hugh  Miller,  the  author  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  books  which  have  been  popular 
ever  since  their  publication,  and  John  Tyndall,  the  physicist  and  a 
friend  of  Huxley,  who  published  in  1860  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  Hours 
of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,  which  are  among  the  most  delightful,  the  best 
written  and  best  known  of  a  number  of  mountaineering  books,  including 
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those  by  Leslie  Stephen,  the  philosopher.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  Jefferies,  the  writer  of  The  Open  Air,  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  and 
Life  of  the  Fields,  and  W.  H.  Hudson,  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  delightful  books,  among  which  are  A  Hind  in  Richmond  Park,  Idle  Days 
in  Patagonia,  A  Shepherd's  Life  and  Green  Mansions.  The  zoologist,  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  has  written  in  recent  years  some  charming  accounts 
of  animals  and  birds  and  their  life  cycles. 

THE    GREATEST   NATURALIST   OF    ALL 

npHE  greatest  of  all  naturalists,  a  man  of  colossal  genius,  who  with 
1  Galileo  has  been  the  greatest  "  disrupter  of  man's  settled  beliefs 
about  himself,"  whose  influence  on  human  thought  and  living  has  been 
incalculable,  is  Darwin.  His  name  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  never  read  a  line  of  his  work  with  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  with  the  ferment  which  was  created  in  the  minds  of  those  who  felt 
that  his  views  were  "  contrary  to  scripture."  To  realise  the  position 
of  the  orthodoxly  religious  scientist  of  the  time  we  need  only  read 
Edmund  Gosse's  account  of  his  father  in  Father  and  Son. 

The  idea  of  the  evolution  of  life  was  not  new.  It  had  been  conceived 
of  in  early  times.  In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
it  was  current.  Darwin,  however,  set  out  a  hypothesis,  that  of  natural 
selection,  "  of  the  struggle  for  existence,"  resulting  in  "  the  survival  of 
the  fittest "  which  made  the  theory  of  evolution  intelligible. 

A  book  which  had  much  influence  on  Darwin  was  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology.  The  continuation  of  the  title  summarises  the 
book  which  is  "  an  attempt  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  eariKs  surface 
by  reference  to  causes  now  in  action."  This  valuable  scientific  work  was 
popular  from  the  first  and  went  through  many  editions.  It  showed  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  not  formed  by  deluges  and  other  catastrophes 
alone,  and  the  orthodox  belief  which  Lyell  stated  in  a  purposeful 
intelligence  designing  the  universe  made  his  view  acceptable. 

Again  Robert  Chambers,  the  Scottish  publisher,  the  founder  of 
Chambers' 's  Journal  and  the  compiler  of  The  Book  of  Days,  in  a  popular  but 
now  antiquated  work,  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,  prepared 
the  way  for  Darwin's  theories  by  shaking  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  special 
creation.  "  The  construction  of  the  globe  ...  (is)  the  result  not  of 
any  immediate  or  personal  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but  of 
natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  His  will.  What  is  to  hinder  our 
supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  a  result  of  natural  laws  which 
are  in  like  manner  the  expression  of  His  will  ?  " 

The  times  were  ripe  for  Darwin.  It  is  hardly  chance  that  Wallace, 
who  became  his  friend,  wrote  independently  of  him  a  paper  embodying 
the  same  conclusions  as  Darwin.  Indeed  the  idea  of  a  struggle  for  life 
was  in  part  suggested  to  both  by  Malthus's  theory  of  population. 
Darwin,  however,  won  over  the  minds  of  his  age  to  a  new  idea.  His 
objectivity,  simplicity  and  calm  impressed  his  contemporaries  and  he 
was  trusted  in  the  end  ;  he  made  doubt  a  moral  impossibility. 

Charles  Darwin  as  a  boy  did  not  show  signs  of  becoming  a  genius. 
He  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  but  he  had  a  strong 
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dislike  for  the  dissecting  room,  and  for  the   operating   theatre,  then 
without  chloroform.    It  was  decided  that  he  should  take  orders  and  he 
accordingly  proceeded   to   Cambridge.     There  he  made   a  friendship 
which  perhaps  turned  his  life.    He  had  always  had  the  tastes  of  aj 
naturalist  and  through  the  Professor  of  Botany  he  was  invited  to  go,  i 
without  salary,  as  a  naturalist  on  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.     Its  object 
was  to  extend  the  survey  of  South  America  and  to  "  carry  a  chain  of 
chronometrical  measurement  round  the  world."    He  left  in  1831  when 
he  was  twenty-two  and  he  was  absent  for  five  years.    "  I  have  always  '• 
felt,"  he  said,  "  that  I  owe  to  the  voyage  the  first  real  training  or  education 
of  my  mind."    It  was  also  his  opportunity  and  of  it  came  his  life  work. 
He  was  intensely  alive  and  stimulated  by  a  "  hurricane  of  delight  and 
astonishment "  at  tropical  scenery.    Looking  back  on  his  life  he  said 
he  had  felt  "  most  sublime  "  in  the  forests  of  Brazil. 

Darwin's  theory  of  the  evolution  of  animal  and  plant  life  from  a 
common  origin  and  of  the  struggle  for  existence  formed  slowly  in  his 
mind,  and  he  held  it  for  about  twenty  years,  testing  it  and  strengthening 
it  from  a  colossal  accumulation  of  minute  and  exact  evidence  before 
communicating  it  to  the  world.  His  views  on  species  were  at  the  beginning 
orthodox.  Francis  Darwin,  his  son,  has  put  together  passages  illustrative 
of  this  such  as  the  following  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  (animal) 
.  .  .  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  European  kind,  though  it  is  a 
different  species.  Now,  what  would  the  sceptic  say  to  this  ?  Would 
any  two  workmen  ever  have  hit  on  so  beautiful,  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
artificial  a  contrivance  ?  It  cannot  be  thought  so.  One  Hand  has  surely 
worked  throughout  the  Universe."  He  added  :  "  A  geologist,  perhaps, 
would  suggest  that  the  periods  of  creation  have  been  distinct  or  remote, 
the  one  from  the  other  ;  that  the  Creator  rested  on  his  labour." 

We  are  told  by  Francis  Darwin  that  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
qualities  of  his  mind  was  the  power  of  arresting  exceptions,  that  is  of 
not  allowing  them  to  pass  unnoticed."  Most  people  are  inclined  to  pass 
over  a  point,  apparently  slight  and  unconnected  with  their  present  work, 
with  some  half-considered  explanation  which,  in  fact,  is  not  an  explana- 
tion at  all.  It  was  just  these  things  that  he  seized  on  to  make  a  start 
from.  It  was  as  though  he  was  so  highly  charged  with  theorising  power 
that  any  fact,  however  small,  released  a  stream  of  thought.  He  has 
himself  allowed  that  he  was  perhaps  "  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
men  in  noticing  things  which  easily  escape  attention,  and  in  observing 
them  carefully." 

THE    ENCHANTING   FACTS   REVEALED    BY   DARWIN 

IF  we  look  closely  at  a  bunch  of  primroses  we  can  see  that  there  are 
always  some  that  are  "  pin-eyed  "  and  others  "  thrum-eyed,"  that 
is,  that  in  some  the  style  protrudes  beyond  the  stamens  like  a  pin-head 
and  in  others  it  lies  behind  them.  He  discovered  that  although  each 
primrose  is  at  once  male  and  female  yet  the  long-styled  fertilises  only 
the  short-styled.  This  was  the  clue  to  the  whole  problem  of  heterostyled 
plants.  It  was  a  piece  of  work  which  gave  Darwin  immense  pleasure. 
It  came  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the 
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question  of  hybrids  and  the  infertility  of  certain  crosses.  Darwin  wrote 
a  great  deal  in  this  kind  and  in  a  style  which  brings  to  the  reader  the 
simplicity  and  happiness  of  Darwin's  nature  as  well  as  the  enchanting 
facts  which  he  reveals. 

Perhaps  the  two  books  that  are  most  often  to  be  found  in  the  rooms 
of  the  unscientific  reader  are  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  Through 
the  Action  of  Worms,  With  Observations  on  their  Habits  which  was  at  once 
popular,  and  On  the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilised  by 
Insects,  a  book  which  does  not  lose  its  power  to  delight  and  to  startle 
by  revealing  in  flowers  structures  as  ingenious,  complicated  and  as 
delicate  as  the  most  exquisite  machine  and  miraculously  adapted  for 
mutual  relations  with  insects,  a  point  in  turn  of  importance  in  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.  The  Origin  of  Species  is  a  lucid  book,  with  easy  and 
delightful  passages,  but  hard  in  that  it  is  condensed,  and  difficult  to 
grasp  as  a  whole  because  the  thought  is  difficult  to  hold.  But  that 
difficulty  need  rob  no  one  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.  It  is  so  full  of 
information  that  most  text  books  of  zoology  seem  to  be  derived  from  it. 
"  If  a  man  will  make  a  book,  professing  to  discuss  a  single  question,  an 
encyclopedia,"  said  Huxley,  "  I  cannot  help  it." 

THE    WAY    OF    PROGRESS   AND    HOPE 

'"T^HE  theory  of  evolution  has  been  coloured  in  the  popular  mind  by 
1  writers  since  Darwin's  time  and  most  of  all  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
Tliis  graphic  writer,  who  has  been  attacked  on  all  sides  and  who  had  a 
great  vogue,  who  wrote  what  has  been  called  a  classic  on  biology  and 
who  is  always  stimulating,  identified  evolution  with  progress  and  by 
another  mental  leap,  progress  with  hope. 

The  soundest  and  most  helpful  of  interpreters  was  the  great  scientist 
and  the  great  teacher,  T.  H.  Huxley.  He  wrote  clearly  and  vigorously. 
His  writing  has  sometimes  nobility  of  tone  and  always  the  accent  of 
reality.  As  he  put  it,  he  was  one  who  "  had  graduated  in  all  the  faculties 
of  human  relationship  ;  who  has  taken  his  share  in  all  the  deep  joys 
and  deeper  anxieties  which  cling  about  them."  Man's  Place  in  Nature 
and  Other  Essays  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  books. 

Among  modern  teachers  of  the  layman  are  Sir  William  Bragg, 
Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  Sir  James  Jeans,  and  the  American,  Andrew 
Millikan,  scientists  internationally  distinguished  and  skilled  in  simplifying 
difficult  material  for  the  public.  Among  the  best  known  and  most 
stimulating  of  the  younger  writers  are  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  and  Julian 
Huxley,  the  grandson  of  T.  H.  Huxley. 

In  recent  years  the  scientific  method  has  been  applied  to  human 
nature  itself  in  the  form  of  psychology  and  of  psycho-analysis.  The  great 
genius  in  this  new  subject  is  Siegmund  Freud.  Among  the  best-known 
of  practitioners  and  exponents  of  psycho-analysis  in  England  is  Ernest 
Jones  and  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  how  Freud  came  upon 
the  method  which  has  revealed  some  new  truths  and  restored  efficacy 
to  many  old  ones.  The  influence  of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Freud  is 
hardly  yet  to  be  estimated.  It  is  bearing  fruits  in  social  and  industrial 
life  and  above  all  in  the  education  of  young  children,  and  in  the  course 
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of  time  will  doubtless  profoundly  affect  man's  attitude  to  his  fellow-men. 
It  has  already  influenced  the  form  and  matter  of  literature  and  of  literary 
criticism,  but  the  work  of  Freud  and  of  psychologists  in  England  has  as 
yet  no  place  in  literature. 

It  is  clear  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  new  ferment  in  thought 
and  feeling.  The  political  and  social  changes  and  experiments  through- 
out Europe,  the  discoveries  in  science,  especially  those  of  radio  activity 
and  relativity,  which  have  disturbed  man's  settled  notions  about  the 
universe,  the  present  interest  in  religion,  the  new  psychology — all  these 
have  contributed  to  a  new  stirring  in  men's  minds  and  feelings  from 
which  may  be  born  that  expression,  approaching  perfection,  of  synthesised 
experience  which  we  call  literature. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

THE  best  way  to  start  on  these  subjects  is  to  plunge  straight  into 
the  conflict  between  two  of  them — religion  and  science.  Read 
Professor  Eddington's  Nature  of  the  Physical  World  or  Julian  Huxley's 
What  Dare  I  Believe  ?  and  follow  it  by  reading  Dean  Inge's  Outspoken 
Essays  or  Bishop  Gore's  Belief  in  God.  The  questions  raised  in  these 
two  books  lead  one  back  naturally  to  the  last  century  when  the  conflict 
between  science  and  religion  came  out  into  the  public  arena  with 
the  publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and  Thomas  Huxley's 
Lectures  and  Essays.  These  books  should  be  read  next.  Afterwards,  in 
order  to  understand  how  the  struggle  between  scientifically  and  religiously 
minded  thinkers  has  always  gone  on,  read  the  eighteenth  century 
philosopher,  David  Hume's  sceptical  Essay  on  Miracles  and  Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity  in  refutation  of  it.  Follow  this  by  reading  some 
of  the  great  prose  written  by  divines  and  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  :  Milton's  prose  works,  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici.  Compare  these  books 
and  the  inspired  prose  in  which  they  are  written  with  the  sceptical  tone 
of  Hobbes's  Leviathan. 

Another  line  of  reading  for  those  more  interested  in  science  than  in 
religion  and  philosophy  would  be  to  begin  with  The  Science  of  Life  by 
Julian  Huxley  and  H.  G.  Wells,  and  continue  with  such  scientific 
works,  which  also  have  a  place  in  literature,  as  Harvey's  Circulation  of  the 
Bloody  or  Boyle's  Skeptical  Chymist,  followed  either  by  White's  Natural 
History  ofSelborne  or  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology. 

The  following  extracts  give  examples  of  the  finest  passages,  considered 
as  literature,  which  have  been  written  on  these  subjects  and  afford  the 
best  introduction  to  further  reading  along  the  lines  suggested. 


SELECTED  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  GREAT 

THINKERS 

FRANCIS  BACON:  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING 

FRANCIS  BACON  (1561-1626),  Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
had  a  "  delicate,  lively,  hazel  eye."     The  great  Dr.  Harvey  said  it  was 

like  the  eye  of  a  viper.  He  had  keen  senses  as  we  see  from  his  work.  At 
every  meal  we  are  told  by  Aubrey,  "he  had  his  table  strewed  with  sweet 
heroes  and  flowers  which  he  said  did  refresh  his  spirits  and  memorie."  He  often 
liked  to  have  "  musique  in  the  next  room  where  he  meditated."  He  used  also 
to  "  meditate  "  in  the  "  delicate  groves  "  of  Gorhambury  and  he  liked  to  hate 
some  one  with  him  to  take  notes  when  a  notion  darted  into  his  mind.  Hobbes,  as 
a  young  man,  did  this  for  him  better  than  any  one  else. 

Ben  Jonson  has  told  us  of  the  effect  of  Bacon's  speech.  "  No  man"  he 
writes,  "  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  presently,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less 
emptinesse,  less  idlenesse,  in  what  he  uttered.  .  .  .  His  hearers  could  not  cough 
or  looke  aside  from  him,  without  losse.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  thefeare  of 
every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 

To  Hobbes  we  owe  the  famous  story  of  his  death.  He  was  driving  towards 
Highgate  and  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  It  occurred  to  him  that  snow  as  well  as 
salt  might  preserve  flesh.  He  bought  a  hen  and  was  chilled  through  stuffing  it.  He 
became  sharply  ill,  was  put  into  a  damp  bed,  and  soon  died. 

The  following  passage  from  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning  "  reveals  his 
logical  mind  and  his  sound  sense. 

THE  THREE  DISEASES  OF  LEARNING 

HERE,  therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning,  when  men  study 
words  and  not  matter  ;  whereof,  though  I  have  represented  an  example 
of  late  times,  yet  it  hath  been  and  will  be  secundum  majus  et  minus  in  all 
time.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this  should  have  an  operation  to  discredit 
learning,  even  with  vulgar  capacities,  when  they  see  learned  men's 
works  like  the  first  letter  of  a  patent,  or  limned  book  ;  which  though  it 
hath  large  flourishes,  yet  is  but  a  letter  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion's 
frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity  :  for  words  are 
but  the  images  of  matter  ;  and  except  they  have  life  of  reason  and 
invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
picture. 

But  yet  notwithstanding  it  is  a  thing  not  hastily  to  be  condemned, 
to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obscurity  even  of  Philosophy  itself  with  sensible 
and  plausible  elocution.  For  hereof  we  have  great  examples  in  Xenophon, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and  of  Plato  also  in  some  degree  ;  and  hereof 
likewise  there  is  great  use  :  for  surely,  to  the  severe  inquisition  of  truth 
and  the  deep  progress  into  philosophy,  it  is  some  hindrance  ;  because 
it  is  too  early  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  quencheth  the  desire 
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of  further  search,  before  we  come  to  a  just  period.  But  then  if  a  man  be 
to  have  any  use  of  such  knowledge  in  civil  occasions,  of  conference, 
counsel,  persuasion,  discourse,  or  the  like  ;  then  shall  he  find  it  prepared 
to  his  hands  in  those  authors  which  write  in  that  manner.  But  the 
excess  of  this  is  so  justly  contemptible  that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the 
image  of  Adonis,  Venus'  minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  disdain,  Nil  sacri 
es  ;  so  there  is  none  of  Hercules'  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more 
severe  and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will  despise  those 
delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  divineness.  And  thus 
much  of  the  first  disease  or  distemper  of  learning. 

(B]  The  second  which  followeth  is  in  nature  worse  than  the  former  : 
for  as  substance  of  matter  is  better  than  beauty  of  words,  so  contrariwise 
vain  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words  :  wherein  it  seemeth  the  re- 
prehension of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for  those  times,  but  prophetical 
for  the  times  following  ;  and  not  only  respective  to  divinity,  but  extensive 
to  all  knowledge  ;  Devita  profanas  vocum  novitates,  et  opposition.es  falsi 
nominis  scientia.  For  he  assigneth  two  marks  and  badges  of  suspected  and 
falsified  science  :  the  one,  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms  ;  the 
other,  the  strictness  of  positions,  which  of  necessity  doth  induce  opposi- 
tions, and  so  questions  and  altercations.  Surely,  like  as  many  substances 
in  nature  which  are  solid  do  putrify  and  corrupt  into  worms  ;  so  it  is 
the  property  of  good  and  sound  knowledge  to  putrify  and  dissolve  into 
a  number  of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may  term  them, 
vermiculate  questions,  which  have  indeed  a  kind  of  quickness  and  life 
of  spirit,  but  no  soundness  of  matter  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst  the  Schoolmen  :  who 
having  sharp  and  strong  wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and  small 
variety  of  reading,  but  their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few 
authors  (chiefly  Aristotle  their  dictator)  as  their  persons  were  shut  up 
in  the  cells  of  monasteries  and  colleges,  and  knowing  little  history, 
either  of  nature  or  time,  did  out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter  and  infinite 
agitation  of  wit  spin  out  unto  those  laborious  webs  of  learning  which 
are  extant  in  their  books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work 
upon  matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketh 
according  to  the  stuff,  and  is  limited  thereby  ;  but  if  it  work  upon 
itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings  forth 
indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of  thread  and 
work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  those  Schoolmen  to  their  great 
thirst  of  truth  and  unwearied  travail  of  wit  had  joined  variety  and 
universality  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they  had  proved  excellent 
lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learning  and  knowledge  :  but 
as  they  are,  they  are  great  undertakers  indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark 
keeping  :  but  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the  divine  truth,  their  pride  inclined 
to  leave  the  oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their 
own  inventions  ;  so  in  the  inquisition  of  nature,  they  ever  left  the  oracle 
of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  images  which 
the  unequal  mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or  a  few  received  authors  or 
principles  did  represent  unto  them.  And  thus  much  for  the  second 
disease  of  learning. 


THE      THREE      DISEASES      OF      LEARNING 

(C)  For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which  concerneth 
deceit  or  untruth,  it  is  of  all  the  rest  the  foulest  ;  as  that  which  doth 
destroy  the  essential  form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a  re- 
presentation of  truth  :  for  the  truth  of  being  and  the  truth  of  knowing 
are  one,  differing  no  more  than  the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected. 
This  vice  therefore  brancheth  itself  into  two  sorts  ;  delight  in  deceiving, 
and  aptness  to  be  deceived  ;  imposture  and  credulity  ;  which,  although 
they  appear  to  be  of  a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming  to  proceed  of 
cunning  and  the  other  of  simplicity,  yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  most 
part  concur  :  for,  as  the  verse  noteth,  Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus 
idem  est,  an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler  ;  so,  upon  the  like  reason  a 
credulous  man  is  a  deceiver  :  as  we  see  it  in  fame,  that  he  that  will 
easily  believe  rumours,  will  as  easily  augment  rumours,  and  add  some- 
what to  them  of  his  own  ;  which  Tacitus  wisely  noteth,  when  he  saith, 
Fingunt  simul  creduntque  :  so  great  an  affinity  hath  fiction  and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit  and  accepting  or  admitting  things  weakly 
authorised  or  warranted,  is  of  two  kinds  according  to  the  subject  :  for  it  is 
either  a  belief  of  history  (as  the  lawyers  speak,  matter  of  fact)  ;  or  else 
of  matter  of  art  and  opinion.  As  to  the  former,  we  see  the  experience 
and  inconvenience  of  this  error  in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  which  hath 
too  easily  received  and  registered  reports  and  narrations  of  miracles 
wrought  by  martyrs,  hermits,  or  monks  of  the  desert,  and  other  holy 
men,  and  their  relics,  shrines,  chapels,  and  images  :  which  though 
they  had  a  passage  for  a  time  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  super- 
stitious simplicity  of  some,  and  the  politic  toleration  of  others  holding 
them  but  as  divine  poesies  ;  yet  after  a  period  of  time,  when  the  mist 
began  to  clear  up,  they  grew  to  be  esteemed  but  as  old  wives'  fables, 
impostures  of  the  clergy,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  badges  of  Antichrist, 
to  the  great  scandal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

So  in  natural  history,  we  see  there  hath  not  been  that  choice  and 
judgment  used  as  ought  to  have  been  ;  as  may  appear  in  the  writings 
of  Plinius,  Gardanus,1  Albertus,2  and  divers  of  the  Arabians,  being 
fraught  with  much  fabulous  matter,  a  great  part  not  only  untried,  but 
notoriously  untrue,  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  credit  of  natural 
philosophy  with  the  grave  and  sober  kind  of  wits  :  wherein  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be  observed  ;  that,  having  made 
j  so  diligent  and  exquisite  a  history  of  living  creatures,  hath  mingled  it 
sparingly  with  any  vain  or  feigned  matter  :  and  yet  on  the  other  sake, 
hath  cast  all  prodigious  narrations,  which  he  thought  worthy  the 
recording,  into  one  book  :  excellently  discerning  that  matter  of  manifest 
truth  (such  whereupon  observation  and  rule  were  to  be  built),  was  not 
to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of  doubtful  credit ;  and  yet 
again,  that  rarities  and  reports  that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be 
suppressed  or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yielded  to  arts  and  opinions, 
it  is  likewise  of  two  kinds  ;  either  when  too  much  belief  is  attributed 
to  the  arts  themselves,  or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art.  The  sciences 

1  Cardan — born  in  Pavia,  1501 — wrote  about  122  works  on  Physics,  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Astrology,  Medicine,  Ethics,  Music,  etc. 

1  Albertus  Magnus — born  in  Swabia,  about  1198 — the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
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themselves,  which  have  had  better  intelligence  and  confederacy  with  ' 
the  imagination  of  man  than  with  his  reason,  are  three  in  number  ;  I 
astrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchemy  :   of  which  sciences,  nevertheless,  ; 
the  ends  or  pretences  are  noble.    For  astrology  pretendeth  to  discover  ' 
that  correspondence  or  concatenation  which  is  between  the  superior 
globe  and  the  inferior  :    natural  magic  pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce  } 
natural  philosophy  from  variety  of  speculations  to  the  magnitude  of 
works  :    and  alchemy  pretendeth  to  make  separation  of  all  the  unlike 
parts  of  bodies  which  in  mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.    But  the 
derivations  and  prosecutions  to  these  ends,  both  in  the  theories  and  in 
the  practices,  are  full  of  error  and  vanity  ;    which  the  great  professoJ 
themselves  have  sought  to  veil  over  and  conceal  by  enigmatical  writings,  i 
and  referring  themselves  to  auricular  traditions  and  such  other  devices, 
to  save  the  credit  of  impostures  :   and  yet  surely  to  alchemy  this  right  is 
due,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  husbandman  whereof  -/Esop  makes 
the  fable  ;    that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons  that  he  had  left  unto  them 
gold  buried  under  ground  in  his  vineyard  ;    and  they  digged  over  all 
the  ground,  and  gold  they  found  none  ;   but  by  reason  of  their  stirring 
and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  great 
vintage  the  year  following  :    so  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good  and  fruitful  invention* 
and  experiments,  as  well  for  the  disclosing  of  nature  as  for  the  use  ofl 
man's  life. 

And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  unto  authors! 
in  sciences,  in  making  them  dictators,  that  their  words  should  stand,! 
and  not  counsellors  to  give  advice  ;   the  damage  is  infinite  that  science* 
have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause  that  hath  kept  them  low  ad 
a  stay  without  growth  or  advancement.    For  hence  it  hath  come,  that 
in  arts  mechanical  the  first  deviser  comes  shortest,  and  time  addetll 
and  perfecteth  ;   but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  farthest  and  time 
lesseth  and  corrupteth.    So  we  see,  artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the 
like,  were  grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  time  accommodated 
and  refined  :  but  contrariwise,  the  philosophies  and  sciences  of  Aristotlel 
Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour 
at  the  first  and  by  time  degenerate  and  imbased  ;  whereof  the  reason  is 
no  other,  but  that  in  the  former  many  wits  and  industries  have  contributes 
in  one  ;    and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries  have  been  spent 
about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom  many  times  they  have  rather  deprave*! 
than  illustrated.    For  as  water  will  not  ascend  higher  than  the  leva 
of  the  first  springhead  from  whence  it  descendeth,  so  knowledge  derived 
from  Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rise 
again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle.   And  therefore,  although 
the  position  be  good,  Oportet  discentem  credere,  yet  it  must  be  coupled 
with  this,   Oportet  edoctum  judicare  ;    for  disciples  do  owe  unto  masters 
only  a  temporary  belief  and  a  suspension  of  their  own  judgment  until 
they  be  fully  instructed,  and  not  an  absolute  resignation  or  perpetual 
captivity  :    and  therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  say  no  more, 
but  so  let  great  authors  have  their  due,  as  time,  which  is  the  author 
of  authors,  be  not  deprived  of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  further  to 
discover  truth. 


THOMAS  HOBBES :    THE  LEVIATHAN 

rrtHOMAS  HOBBES  (1588-1679)  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety-two,  a  pro- 
J^  digiously  vigorous  old  man,  six  feet  high  and  erect  for  his  years.  In  youth 
he  had  crow-black  hair  :  he  had  "  a  good  eye  "  hazel  in  colour  which  shone 
like  a  live  coal  when  he  talked.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Charles  the  Second.  Two 
or  three  days  after  the  Restoration  the  King,  driving  through  the  Strand,  "  espied 
him,  putte  off  his  hat  very  kindly  to  him  and  asked  him  how  he  did."  The  order 
was  given  that  he  should  have  free  access  to  the  King  who  delighted  in  his  wit  and 
repartees.  The  Court  wits  teased  him.  He  liked  it.  "  Here  comes  the  bear  to  be 
baited"  the  King  would  say.  After  the  ferment  caused  by  "  The  Leviathan  " 
when  Hobbes  was  branded  an  atheist,  this  order  had  to  be  altered. 

He  used  to  say  that  had  he  read  as  much  as  other  men  he  would  have  known 
no  more  than  they  ;  but  he  valued  learned  conversation.  He  found  absence  from 
it  "a  great  defect"  He  was  genial  and  charitable  both  in  advice  and  in  money. 
He  never  married  and  the  philosophical  outlook  of  this  man  of  genius  is  deficient 
in  feeling,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  view  of  human  nature  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  famous  work,  "  The  Leviathan." 

WHY  MEN  BECOME  ENEMIES 

NATURE  hath  made  men  so  equall,  in  the  faculties  of  body,  and  mind  ; 
as  that  though  there  bee  found  one  man  sometimes  manifestly  stronger 
in  body,  or  of  quicker  mind  than  another  ;  yet  when  all  is  reckoned 
together,  the  difference  between  man,  and  man,  is  not  so  considerable, 
as  that  one  man  can  thereupon  claim  to  himselfe  any  benefit,  to  which 
another  may  not  pretend,  as  well  as  he.  For  as  to  the  strength  of  body, 
the  weakest  has  strength  enough  to  kill  the  strongest,  either  by  secret 
machination,  or  by  confederacy  with  others,  that  are  in  the  same  danger 
with  himselfe. 

And  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  (setting  aside  the  arts  grounded 
upon  words,  and  especially  that  skill  of  proceeding  upon  generall, 
and  infallible  rules,  called  Science  ;  which  very  few  have,  and  but  in 
few  things  ;  as  being  not  a  native  faculty,  born  with  us  ;  nor  attained, 
(as  Prudence,)  while  we  look  after  somewhat  els),  I  find  yet  a  greater 
equality  amongst  men,  than  that  of  strength.  For  Prudence,  is  but 
Experience  ;  which  equall  time,  equally  bestowes  on  all  men,  in  those 
things  they  equally  apply  themselves  unto.  That  which  may  perhaps 
make  such  equality  incredible,  is  but  a  vain  conceipt  of  ones  owne 
wisdome,  which  almost  all  men  think  they  have  in  a  greater  degree, 
than  the  Vulgar  ;  that  is,  than  all  men  but  themselves,  and  a  few  others, 
whom  by  Fame,  or  for  concurring  with  themselves,  they  approve.  For 
such  is  the  nature  of  men,  that  howsoever  they  may  acknowledge  many, 
others  to  be  more  witty,  or  more  eloquent,  or  more  learned  ;  Yet  they 
will  hardly  believe  there  be  many  so  wise  as  themselves  :  For  they  see 
their  own  wit  at  hand,  and  other  mens  at  a  distance.  But  this  proveth 
rather  that  men  are  in  that  point  equall,  than  unequall.  For  there  is  not 
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ordinarily  a  greater  signe  of  the  equall  distribution  of  any  thing,  than 
that  every  man  is  contented  with  his  share. 

From  this  equality  of  ability,  ariseth  equality  of  hope  in  the  attaining 
of  our  Ends.  And  therefore  if  any  two  men  desire  the  same  thing,  which 
neverthelesse  they  cannot  both  enjoy,  they  become  enemies  ;  and  in  the 
way  to  their  End,  (which  is  principally  their  owne  conservation,  and 
sometimes  their  delectation  only,)  endeavour  to  destroy,  or  subdue  one 
an  other.  And  from  hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  where  an  Invader 
hath  no  more  to  feare,  than  an  other  mans  single  power  ;  if  one  plant, 
sow,  build,  or  possesse  a  convenient  Seat,  others  may  probably  be 
expected  to  come  prepared  with  forces  united,  to  dispossesse,  and 
deprive  him,  not  only  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  but  also  of  his  life,  or 
liberty.  And  the  Invader  again  is  in  the  like  danger  of  another. 

And  from  this  diffidence  of  one  another,  there  is  no  way  for  any 
man  to  secure  himselfe,  so  reasonable,  as  Anticipation  ;  that  is,  by 
force,  or  wiles,  to  master  the  persons  of  all  men  he  can,  so  long,  till 
he  see  no  other  power  great  enough  to  endanger  him  :  And  this  is 
no  more  than  his  own  conservation  requireth,  and  is  generally  allowed. 
Also  because  there  be  some,  that  taking  pleasure  in  contemplating  theii 
own  power  in  the  acts  of  conquest,  which  they  pursue  farther  thz 
their  security  requires  ;  if  others,  that  otherwise  would  be  glad  to  be 
ease  within  modest  bounds,  should  not  by  invasion  increase  their  power, 
they  would  not  be  able,  long  time,  by  standing  only  on  their  defence, 
to  subsist.  And  by  consequence,  such  augmentation  of  dominion  ov< 
men,  being  necessary  to  a  mans  conservation,  it  ought  to  be  allowe 
him. 

Againe,  men  have  no  pleasure,  (but  on  the  contrary  a  great  deah 
of  griefe),  in  keeping  company,  where  there  is  no  power  able  to  over- 
awe them  all.  For  every  man  looketh  that  his  companion  should  valut 
him,  at  the  same  rate  he  sets  upon  himselfe  :  And  upon  all  signes 
contempt,  or  undervaluing,  naturally  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  dai 
(which  amongst  them  that  have  no  common  power  to  keep  them 
quiet,  is  far  enough  to  make  them  destroy  each  other,)  to  extort 
greater  value  from  his  contemners,  by  dommage  ;  and  from  others,  " 
the  example. 

So  that  in  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  three  principall  causes  of 
quarrell.  First,  Competition  ;  Secondly,  Diffidence  ;  Thirdly,  Glory. 

The  first,  maketh  men  invade  for  Gain  ;    the  second,  for  Safety 
and  the  third,  for  Reputation.    The  first  use  Violence,  to  make  them- 
selves Masters  of  other  mens  persons,  wives,  children,  and  cattell  ;   the 
second,  to  defend  them  ;    the   third,  for  trifles,  as  a  word,  a  smile, 
different  opinion,  and  any  other  signe  of  undervalue,  either  direct 
their  Persons,  or  by  reflexion  in  their  Kindred,  their  Friends,  the 
Nation,  their  Profession,  or  their  Name. 

Hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  during  the  time  men  live  without 
common  Power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,  they  are  in  that  condition 
which  is  called  Warre  ;  and  such  a  warre,  as  is  of  every  man,  against 
every  man.  For  WARRE,  consisteth  not  in  Battell  onely,  or  the  act 
of  fighting  ;  but  in  a  tract  of  time,  wherein  the  Will  to  contend  by 
Battell  is  sufficiently  known  :  and  therefore  the  notion  of  Time,  is  to 
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be  considered  in  the  nature  of  Warre  ;  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Weather. 
For  as  the  nature  of  Foule  weather,  lyeth  not  in  a  showre  or  two  of  rain  ; 
but  in  an  inclination  thereto  of  many  dayes  together  ;  So  the  nature  of 
War,  consisteth  not  in  actuall  fighting  ;  but  in  the  known  disposition 
thereto,  during  all  the  time  there  is  no  assurance  to  the  contrary.  All 
other  time  is  PEACE. 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  Warre,  where  every 
man  is  Enemy  to  every  man  ;  the  same  is  consequent  to  the  time, 
wherein  men  live  without  other  security,  than  what  their  own  strength, 
and  their  own  invention  shall  furnish  them  withall.  In  such  condition, 
there  is  no  place  for  Industry  ;  because  the  fruit  thereof  is  uncertain  : 
and  consequently  no  Culture  of  the  Earth,  no  Navigation,  nor  use  of 
the  commodities  that  may  be  imported  by  Sea  ;  no  commodious  Build- 
ing ;  no  Instruments  of  moving,  and  removing  such  things  as  require 
much  force  ;  no  Knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  Earth  ;  no  account  of 
Time  ;  no  Arts  ;  no  Letters  ;  no  Society  ;  and  which  is  worst  of  all, 
continuall  feare,  and  danger  of  violent  death  ;  And  the  life  of  man, 
solitary,  poore,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short. 

GILBERT  WHITE  :    THE  NATURAL  HISTORT  OF 

SELBORNE 


WHITE  (1720-93)  wrote  the  letters  which  make  up  "  The 
Natural  History  of  Selborne  "  without  thought  of  publication.  They  were 
printed  four  years  before  his  death.  Fame  settled  on  him  as  lightly  as 
thistledown. 

He  lived  in  a  small,  at  that  time  inaccessible  village,  a  quiet,  uneventful  life. 
To  the  stirring  events  and  great  men  of  his  age  he  does  not  refer.  The  things  that 
we  know  about  him  apart  from  his  books  are  trifles  written  to  his  family.  He  was 
"  much  at  a  loss  "  when  his  agreeable  young  housekeepers  left  him  so  that  he 
had  "  nobody  to  make  whipped  syllabubs  and  grace  the  upper  end  of  my  table." 
"  In  blustering  weather"  he  tells  us,  "  the  chimney  smokes  a  little." 

As  a  naturalist  he  struck  out  a  new  line  :  he  is  an  example  of  the  great  value 
of  a  true  amateur  in  any  subject.  His  book  was  the  Jirst  of  its  kind  and  remains 
unsurpassed  and  unrivalled.  The  following  passage  from  it,  Letter  XXII., 
addressed  to  Thomas  Pennant,  is  typical  of  the  whole  work  in  its  charm,  interest 
and  observation. 

THE  WORLD  OF  FUR  AND  FEATHER 

DEAR  SIR, 

As  to  the  peculiarity  of  jackdaws  building  with  us  under  the  ground 
in  rabbit-burrows,  you  have,  in  part,  hit  upon  the  reason  ;  for,  in 
reality,  there  are  hardly  any  towers  or  steeples  in  all  this  country. 
And  perhaps,  Norfolk  excepted,  Hampshire  and  Sussex  are  as  meanly 
furnished  with  churches  as  almost  any  counties  in  the  kingdom.  We 
have  many  livings  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whose  houses 
of  worship  make  little  better  appearance  than  dovecots.  When  I  first 
saw  Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  and  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  spires  which 
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presented  themselves  in  every  point  of  view.  As  an  admirer  of  prospects, 
I  have  reason  to  lament  this  want  in  my  own  country  ;  for  such  objects 
are  very  necessary  ingredients  in  an  elegant  landscape. 

What  you  mention  with  respect  to  reclaimed  toads  raises  my  curiosity. 
An  ancient  author,  though  no  naturalist,  has  well  remarked  that  "  Every 
kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is 
tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed,  of  mankind."1 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  a  green  lizard  has  actually  been 
procured  for  you  in  Devonshire  ;  because  it  corroborates  my  discovery, 
which  I  made  many  years  ago,  of  the  same  sort,  on  a  sunny  sandbank 
near  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  south  hams 
of  Devonshire  ;  and  can  suppose  that  district,  from  its  southerly  situation, 
to  be  a  proper  habitation  for  such  animals  in  their  best  colours. 

Since  the  ring-ousels  of  your  vast  mountains  do  certainly  not  forsake 
them  against  winter,  our  suspicions  that  those  which  visit  this  neigh- 
bourhood about  Michaelmas  are  not  English  birds,  but  driven  from  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe  by  the  frosts,  are  still  more  reasonable  : 
and  it  will  be  worth  your  pains  to  endeavour  to  trace  from  whence  they 
come,  and  to  inquire  why  they  make  so  very  short  a  stay. 

In  your  account  of  your  error  with  regard  to  the  two  species  of  herons, 
you  incidentally  gave  me  great  entertainment  in  your  description  of 
the  heronry  at  Cressihall  ;  which  is  a  curiosity  I  never  could  manage 
to  see.  Four-score  nests  of  such  a  bird  on  one  tree  is  a  rarity  which  I 
would  ride  half  as  many  miles  to  have  a  sight  of.  Pray  be  sure  to  tell 
me  in  your  next  whose  seat  Cressihall  is,  and  near  what  town  it  lies.* 
I  have  often  thought  that  those  vast  extents  of  fens  have  never  been 
sufficiently  explored.  If  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  furnished  with  a  good 
strength  of  water-spaniels,  were  to  beat  them  over  for  a  week,  they  would 
certainly  find  more  species. 

There  is  no  bird,  I  believe,  whose  manners  I  have  studied  more  than 
that  of  the  caprimulgus  (the  goat-sucker),  as  it  is  a  wonderful  and  curious 
creature  ;  but  I  have  always  found  that  though  sometimes  it  may  chatter 
as  it  flies,  as  I  know  it  does,  yet  in  general,  it  utters  its  jarring  note  sitting 
on  a  bough  ;  and  I  have  for  many  an  half-hour  watched  it  as  it  sat 
with  its  under  mandible  quivering,  and  particularly  this  summer 
It  perches  usually  on  a  bare  twig,  with  its  head  lower  than  its  taJ1 
in  an  attitude  well  expressed  by  your  draughtsman  in  the  folio  Briti, 
/^oology.  This  bird  is  most  punctual  in  beginning  its  song  exactly  at 
close  of  day  ;  so  exactly  that  I  have  known  it  strike  up  more  than  on 
or  twice  just  at  the  report  of  the  Portsmouth  evening  gun,  which 
can  hear  when  the  weather  is  still.  It  appears  to  me  past  all  dou 
that  its  notes  are  formed  by  organic  impulse,  by  the  powers  of  the  p 
of  its  windpipe,  formed  for  sound,  just  as  cats  pur.  You  will  credit 
I  hope,  when  I  tell  you  that,  as  my  neighbours  were  assembled  in 
hermitage  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  where  we  drink  tea,  one  of  these 
churn-owls  came  and  settled  on  the  cross  of  that  little  straw  edifice 
and  began  to  chatter,  and  continued  his  note  for  many  minutes  :  and 
we  were  all  struck  with  wonder  to  find  that  the  organs  of  that  Little 
animal,  when  put  in  motion,  gave  a  sensible  vibration  to  the  whole 
1  James,  chap.  iii.  7.  *  Cressi-hall  is  near  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire. 


The  goat-sucker  perches   usually    with   its   head  lower   than    its   tail. 
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building  !  This  bird  also  sometimes  makes  a  small  squeak,  repeated 
four  or  five  times  ;  and  I  have  observed  that  to  happen  when  the 
cock  has  been  pursuing  the  hen  in  a  toying  way  through  the  boughs 
of  a  tree. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  your  bat,  which  you  have  procured, 
should  prove  a  new  one,  since  five  species  have  been  found  in  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom.  The  great  sort  that  I  mentioned  is  certainly  a  non- 
descript :  I  saw  but  one  this  summer,  and  that  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  taking. 

Your  account  of  the  Indian-grass  was  entertaining.  I  am  no  angler 
myself;  but  inquiring  of  those  that  are,  what  they  supposed  that  part 
of  their  tackle  to  be  made  of?  they  replied  "  of  the  intestines  of  a 
silkworm." 

Tnough  I  must  not  pretend  to  great  skill  in  entomology,  yet  I 
canno  say  that  I  am  ignorant  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  :  I  may  now 
and  th  n,  perhaps,  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  a  little  information. 

The  vast  rains  ceased  with  us  much  about  the  same  time  as  with 
you,  and  since  we  have  had  delicate  weather.  Mr.  Barker,  who  has 
measured  the  rain  for  more  than  thirty  years,  says,  in  a  late  letter, 
that  more  has  fallen  this  year  than  in  any  he  ever  attended  to  ;  though, 
from  July  1 763  to  January  1 764,  more  fell  than  in  any  seven  months 
of  this  year. 

EDMUND  BURKE :   REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH 

RESOLUTION 

EDMUND  BURKE  (1729-97)    was  loved  and  admired  by  the  greatest 
of  his  contemporaries.     "  His  stream   of  mind  is  perpetual,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson.     When  Burke  fast  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  surprise  at  his 
success  was  expressed  by  some  one.    "  Now  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke"  said 
Johnson,  "  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  fast  men  in  the  country." 

As  a  politician  Burke  naturally  roused  sarcastic  comment  as  well  as  admiration. 
It  is  strange  that  the  voice  of  this  great  orator  was  harsh  and  his  gestures  clumsy. 
His  jokes  sat  ill  on  him.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  and  after  leaving  Trinity  College 
came  to  study  law  in  London,  but  in  the  course  of  time  he  turned  to  letters  and 
politics.  The  following  passage  from  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution," 
is  an  admirable  example  of  his  quality. 

THE  STATE  A  PARTNERSHIP  IN  ALL  PERFECTION 

SOCIETY  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  contracts  for  objects  of 
mere  occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure — but  the  state 
ought  not  to  be  considered  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement 
in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such 
low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other 
reverence  ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only  to 
the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and  perishable  nature.  It  is 
a  partnership  in  all  science  ;  a  partnership  in  all  art  ;  a  partnership 
in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  partnership 
cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not 
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only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born.  Each  contract 
of  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  primaeval  contract 
of  eternal  society,  linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  connecting 
the  visible  and  invisible  world,  according  to  a  fixed  compact  sanctioned 
by  the  inviolable  oath  which  holds  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures, 
each  in  their  appointed  place.  This  law  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of 
those,  who  by  an  obligation  above  them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are 
bound  to  submit  their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  corporations 
of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not  morally  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure, 
and  on  their  speculations  of  a  contingent  improvement,  wholly  to 
separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  subordinate  community, 
and  to  dissolve  it  into  an  unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of 
elementary  principles.  It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity  only,  a 
necessity  that  is  not  chosen,  but  chooses,  a  necessity  paramount  to 
deliberation,  that  admits  no  discussion,  and  demands  no  evidence, 
which  alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy.  This  necessity  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  ;  because  this  necessity  itself  is  a  part  too  of  that  moral  and 
physical  disposition  of  things,  to  which  man  must  be  obedient  by  consent 
of  force  :  but  if  that  which  is  only  submission  to  necessity  should  be 
made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and 
the  rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this  world  of 
reason,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into 
the  antagonist  world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and  unavailing 
sorrow. 

HUGH  MILLER :  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE 

"TjUGH  MILLER  (1802-56)  was  a  stonemason.    His  father  came  of  a  long 
I   I  line  of  seafaring  men  on  the  North-east  coast  of  Scotland,  who  were  of  Scandi- 
navian descent,  and  he  was  lost  at  sea  when  Hugh  Miller  was  Jive.    The 
boy  loved  reading  ;    he  watched  birds  and  collected  shells  and  stones,  but  he  was 
wild  and  unbiddable,  and  left  school  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  master. 
When  he  was  seventeen  he  went  to  work  in  a  quarry  near  the  Bay  of  Cromarty, 
and  this  occupation  turned  his  interest  in  natural  things  chiefly  on  stones.    "  The 
necessity  that  had  made  him  a  quarrier  taught  him  also  to  be  a  geologist."   Later 
he  became  a  journalist  and  in  1841  published  his  most  famous  book,  "  Old  Red 
Sandstone"  from  which  the  following  passage  is  taken. 

AN  EXPLORATION  AMONG  THE  CLIFFS 

WHAT  first  attracted  my  notice  was  a  detached  group  of  low-lying 
skerries,  wholly  different  in  form  and  colour  from  the  sandstone  cliffs 
above  or  the  primary  rocks  a  little  farther  to  the  west.  I  found  them 
composed  of  thin  strata  of  limestone,  alternating  with  thicker  beds  of 
a  black  slaty  substance,  which,  as  I  ascertained  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  burns  with  a  powerful  flame,  and  emits  a  strong  bituminous 
odour.  The  layers  into  which  the  beds  readily  separate  are  hardly 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  yet  on  every  layer  there  are 
the  impressions  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  various  fossils 
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peculiar  to  the  Lias.  We  may  turn  over  these  wonderful  leaves  one  after 
one,  like  the  leaves  of  a  herbarium,  and  find  the  pictorial  records  of  a 
former  creation  in  every  page  :  scallops,  and  gryphites,  and  ammonites, 
of  almost  every  variety  peculiar  to  the  formation,  and  at  least  some 
eight  or  ten  varieties  of  belemnite  ;  twigs  of  wood,  leaves  of  plants,  cones 
of  an  extinct  species  of  pine,  bits  of  charcoal,  and  the  scales  of  fishes  ;  and, 
as  if  to  render  their  pictorial  appearance  more  striking,  though  the 
leaves  of  this  interesting  volume  are  of  a  deep  black,  most  of  the  im- 
pressions are  of  a  chalky  whiteness.  I  was  lost  in  admiration  and 
astonishment,  and  found  my  very  imagination  paralysed  by  an  assemblage 
of  wonders  that  seemed  to  outrival  in  the  fantastic  and  the  extravagant 
even  its  wildest  conceptions.  I  passed  on  from  ledge  to  ledge,  like  the 
traveller  of  the  tale  through  the  city  of  statues,  and  at  length  found  one 
of  the  supposed  aerolites  I  had  come  in  quest  of  firmly  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  shale.  But  I  had  skill  enough  to  determine  that  it  was  other 
than  what  it  had  been  deemed.  A  very  near  relative,  who  had  been  a 
sailor  in  his  time  on  almost  every  ocean,  and  had  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  had  brought  home  one  of  these  meteoric  stones 
with  him  from  the  coast  of  Java.  It  was  of  a  cylindrical  shape  and 
vitreous  texture,  and  it  seemed  to  have  parted  in  the  middle  when  in  a 
half-molten  state,  and  to  have  united  again,  somewhat  awry,  ere  it 
had  cooled  enough  to  have  lost  the  adhesive  quality.  But  there  was 
nothing  organic  in  its  structure  ;  whereas  the  stone  I  had  now  found  was 
organised  very  curiously  indeed.  It  was  of  a  conical  form  and  filamentary 
texture,  the  filaments  radiating  in  straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  Finely-marked  veins  like  white  threads  ran  transversely 
through  these  in  its  upper  half  to  the  point ;  while  the  space  below  was 
occupied  by  an  internal  cone,  formed  of  plates  that  lay  parallel  to  the 
base,  and  which,  like  watch-glasses,  were  concave  on  the  under  side 
and  convex  on  the  upper.  I  learned  in  time  to  call  this  stone  a  belemnite, 
and  became  acquainted  with  enough  of  its  history  to  know  that  it 
once  formed  part  of  a  variety  of  cuttle-fish,  long  since  extinct. 

CHARLES  DARWIN:    THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES 

CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN  (1809-82)  was  a  man  of  vivid  personal 
{.charm  which  sprang  from  transparent  goodness  and  simplicity  of  nature. 

He  was  easily  animated  by  talk  and  naturally  expressed  his  feelings  warmly 
and  frankly.  He  could  be  witty,  as  when,  speaking  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  said : 
"  Primogeniture  is  most  dreadfully  opposed  to  selection  ;  suppose  the  first  born 
bull  was  specially  made  by  each  farmer  the  begetter  of  his  stock  /  On  the  other 
hand,  as  you  say,  the  ablest  men  are  continually  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  get 
crossed  with  the  older  Lord-breeds,  and  the  Lords  continually  select  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  women  from  the  lower  ranks  ;  so  that  a  good  deal  of 
indirect  selection  improves  the  Lords" 

Darwin  was  thin,  tall,  ruddy-faced  and  as  a  young  man  had  unusual  en- 
durance, but  soon  after  he  returned  from  the  voyage  of  the  "  Beagle,"  from  about 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  became  delicate.  He  learned  to  conserve  his  energy 
by  working  eagerly  in  short  spells  of  a  few  hours  alternated  with  spells  of 
rest.  Visits  to  London  from  his  country  home  prostrated  him  for  days.  He 

M.L.  S 
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blessed  all  novelists  because  of  the  mental  rest  he  found  in  having  them  read  to  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  and  the  grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  doctor, 
botanist,  and  poet.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  medicine  and  later  for  the 
Church,  and  almost  by  accident  found  his  education  and  his  opportunity  when 
he  was  invited  to  go  on  the  Jive  years'  voyage  of  the  Beagle  to  South  America,  and 
other  countries.  His  best  known  work  is  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  and  from  this 
come  the  following  famous  passages  on  the  struggle  for  existence. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

NOTHING  is  easier  than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth  of  the  universal 
struggle  for  life,  or  more  difficult — at  least  I  have  found  it  so — than 
constantly  to  bear  this  conclusion  in  mind.  Yet  unless  it  be  thoroughly 
engrained  in  the  mind,  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  with  every  fact 
on  distribution,  rarity,  abundance,  extinction,  and  variation,  will  be 
dimly  seen  or  quite  misunderstood.  We  behold  the  face  of  nature  bright 
with  gladness,  we  often  see  superabundance  of  food  ;  we  do  not  see, 
or  we  forget,  that  the  birds  which  are  idly  singing  round  us  mostly  live 
on  insects  or  seeds,  and  are  thus  constantly  destroying  life  ;  or  we  forget 
how  largely  these  songsters,  or  their  eggs,  or  their  nestlings,  are  destroyed 
by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  we  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  that, 
though  food  may  be  now  superabundant,  it  is  not  so  at  all  seasons  of 
each  recurring  year.  .  .  . 

Many  cases  are  on  record  showing  how  complex  and  unexpected 
are  the  checks  and  relations  between  organic  beings,  which  have  to 
struggle  together  in  the  same  country.  .  .  . 

In  several  parts  of  the  world  insects  determine  the  existence  of  cattle. 
Perhaps  Paraguay  offers  the  most  curious  instance  of  this  ;  for  here 
neither  cattle  nor  horses  nor  dogs  have  ever  run  wild,  though  they  swarm 
southward  and  northward  in  a  feral  state  ;  and  Azara  and  Rengger 
have  shown  that  this  is  caused  by  the  greater  number  in  Paraguay  of 
a  certain  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  navels  of  these  animals  when  first 
born.  The  increase  of  these  flies,  numerous  as  they  are,  must  be  habitually 
checked  by  some  means,  probably  by  other  parasitic  insects.  Hence, 
if  certain  insectivorous  birds  were  to  decrease  in  Paraguay,  the  parasitic 
insects  would  probably  increase  ;  and  this  would  lessen  the  number  of 
the  navel-frequenting  flies — then  cattle  and  horses  would  become  feral, 
and  this  would  certainly  greatly  alter  (as  indeed  I  have  observed  in  parts 
of  South  America)  the  vegetation  :  this  again  would  largely  affect  the 
insects  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  Staffordshire,  the  insectivorous 
birds,  and  so  onwards  in  ever-increasing  circles  of  complexity.  Not  that 
under  nature  the  relations  will  ever  be  as  simple  as  this.  Battle  within 
battle  must  be  continually  recurring  with  varying  success  ;  and  yet  in 
the  long-run  the  forces  are  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  face  of  nature 
remains  for  long  periods  of  time  uniform,  though  assuredly  the  merest 
trifle  would  give  the  victory  to  one  organic  being  over  another.  Neverthe- 
less, so  profound  is  our  ignorance,  and  so  high  our  presumption,  that 
we  marvel  when  we  hear  of  the  extinction  of  an  organic  being  ;  and  as 
we  do  not  see  the  cause,  we  invoke  cataclysms  to  desolate  the  world, 
or  invent  laws  on  the  duration  of  the  forms  of  life  ! 
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I  am  tempted  to  give  one  more  instance  showing  how  plants  and 
animals,  remote  in  the  scale  of  nature,  are  bound  together  by  a  web 
of  complex  relations.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  that  the 
exotic  Lobelia  fulgens  is  never  visited  in  my  garden  by  insects,  and 
consequently,  from  its  peculiar  structure,  never  sets  a  seed.  Nearly  all 
our  orchidaceous  plants  absolutely  require  the  visits  of  insects  to  remove 
their  pollen-masses  and  thus  to  fertilise  them.  I  find  from  experiments 
that  humble-bees  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  fertilisation  of  the 
heartsease  (Violatricolor) ,  for  other  bees  do  not  visit  this  flower.  I  have 
also  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of 
some  kinds  of  clover  ;  for  instance,  20  heads  of  Dutch  clover  ( Trifolium 
repens]  yielded  2290  seeds,  but  20  other  heads  protected  from  bees  produced 
not  one.  Again,  100  heads  of  red  clover  (T,  pratense]  produced  2700 
seeds,  but  the  same  number  of  protected  heads  produced  not  a  single 
seed.  Humble-bees  alone  visit  red  clover,  as  other  bees  cannot  reach 
the  nectar.  It  has  been  suggested  that  moths  may  fertilise  the  clovers  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  they  could  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  red  clover, 
from  their  weight  not  being  sufficient  to  depress  the  wing-petals.  Hence 
we  may  infer  as  highly  probable  that,  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble-bees 
became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red  clover 
would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number  of  humble- 
bees  in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  field- 
mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests  ;  and  Col.  Newman,  who 
has  long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  that  "  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over  England.*'  Now 
the  number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every  one  knows,  on  the 
number  of  cats  ;  and  Col.  Newman  says,  "  Near  villages  and  small 
towns  I  have  found  the  nests  of  humble-bees  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of  cats  that  destroy  the 
mice."  Hence  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal 
in  large  numbers  in  a  district  might  determine,  through  the  intervention 
first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that 
district  !  .  .  . 

A  corollary  of  the  highest  importance  may  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  namely,  that  the  structure  of  every  organic  being 
is  related,  in  the  most  essential  yet  often  hidden  manner,  to  that  of  all 
the  other  organic  beings,  with  which  it  comes  into  competition  for  food 
or  residence,  or  from  which  it  has  to  escape,  or  on  which  it  preys.  This 
is  obvious  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  talons  of  the  tiger  ;  and  in 
that  of  the  legs  and  claws  of  the  parasite  which  clings  to  the  hair  on  the 
tiger's  body.  But  in  the  beautifully  plumed  seed  of  the  dandelion, 
and  in  the  flattened  and  fringed  legs  of  the  water-beetle,  the  relation 
seems  at  first  confined  to  the  elements  of  air  and  water.  Yet  the  advantage 
of  plumed  seeds  no  doubt  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  land  being 
already  thickly  clothed  with  other  plants  ;  so  that  the  seeds  may  be 
widely  distributed  and  fall  on  unoccupied  ground.  In  the  water-beetle 
the  structure  of  its  legs,  so  well  adapted  for  diving,  allows  it  to  compete 
with  other  aquatic  insects,  to  hunt  for  its  own  prey,  and  to  escape  serving 
as  prey  to  other  animals.  .  .  . 

It  is  good  (thus)  to  try  in  imagination  to  give  to  any  one  species 
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an  advantage  over  another.  Probably  in  no  single  instance  should 
we  know  what  to  do.  This  ought  to  convince  us  of  our  ignorance  on 
the  mutual  relations  of  all  organic  beings  ;  a  conviction  as  necessary 
as  it  is  difficult  to  acquire.  All  that  we  can  do,  is  to  keep  steadily  in 
mind  that  each  organic  being  is  striving  to  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio  ;  that  each  at  some  period  of  its  fife,  during  some  season  of  the 
year,  during  each  generation  or  at  intervals,  has  to  struggle  for  life  and 
to  suffer  great  destruction.  When  we  reflect  on  this  struggle,  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  full  belief,  that  the  war  of  nature  is  not 
incessant,  that  no  fear  is  felt,  that  death  is  generally  prompt,  and  that 
the  vigorous,  the  healthy,  and  the  happy  survive  and  multiply. 

DEAN  INGE  :    OUTSPOKEN  ESSAYS 

rriHE  VERY  REV.   WILLIAM  RALPH  INGE,  formerly  Dean  of  St. 

I    Paul's,  is  the  most  prominent  cleric  in  England  to-day  through  the  bulk 

of  his  writing,  not  only  in  learned  publications,  but  in  newspapers.    He 

has  expressed  himself  as  a  very  liberal  Protestant,  and  as  a  critic  of  social  problems 

and  of  social  conduct.   He  is  a  learned  man  and  a  popular  writer. 

As  a  theologian,  Dean  Inge  has  cast  aside  miracles  and  other  impediments 
to  the  Christianity  of  many.  He  is  a  Platonist  and  insists  both  in  his  learned 
works  and  in  his  writing  to  the  newspapers  on  Platonic  principles  as  guides  to 
Christian  practice.  Some  of  his  prose  on  this  subject  is  clear,  even  beautiful,  and 
some  of  his  most  admirable  passages  have  been  chosen  for  an  excellent  anthology 
of  his  work  called  "  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Dean  Inge,"  made  by  Sir  James 
Marchant. 

The  essay  from  which  the  following  passage  is  taken  is  an  extremely  interesting 
examination  of  the  charges  made  against  Christianity  and  a  lucid  discrimination 
between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  Christianity. 

THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  DISCONTENT 

CHRISTIANITY  gives  the  world  a  new  and  characteristic  standard  of 
values.  It  diminishes  greatly  the  values  which  can  accrue  from  com- 
petition, and  enhances  immeasurably  the  non-competitive  values.  "  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth."  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment  ?  "  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Passages  like  these  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament.  This  Christian  idealism 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  "  human  costs."  Work  is  irksome, 
not  only  when  it  is  excessive  or  ill-paid,  but  when  the  worker  is  lazy, 
selfish,  envious  or  discontented.  There  is  one  thing  which  can  make 
almost  any  work  welcome.  If  it  is  done  from  love  or  unselfish  affection, 
the  human  cost  is  almost  nil,  because  it  is  not  counted  or  consciously 
felt.  This  is  no  exaggeration  when  it  is  applied  to  the  devoted  labour 
of  the  mother  and  the  nurse,  or  to  that  of  the  evangelist  conscious  of  a 
divine  vocation.  But  in  all  useful  work  the  keen  desire  to  render  social 
service,  or  to  do  God's  will,  diminishes  to  an  incalculable  extent  the 
"  human  cost  "  of  labour.  This  principle  introduces  a  deep  cleavage 
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between  the  Christian  remedy  and  that  of  political  socialism,  which 
fosters  discontent  and  indignation  as  a  lever  for  social  amelioration. 
Men  are  made  unhappy  in  order  that  they  may  be  urged  to  claim  a  larger 
share  of  the  world's  wealth.  Christianity  considers  that,  measured  by 
human  costs,  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The  adoption  of  a 
truer  standard  of  value  would  tear  up  the  lust  of  accumulation  by  the 
roots,  and  would  thus  effect  a  real  cure.  It  would  also  stop  the  grudging 
and  deliberately  bad  work  which  at  present  seriously  diminishes  the 
national  wealth. 

The  Christian  cure  is  the  only  real  cure.  It  is  the  fashion  to  assume 
that  militarism  and  cupidity  are  vices  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
that  democracies  may  be  trusted  neither  to  plunder  the  minority  at 
home  nor  to  seek  foreign  adventures  by  unjust  wars.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  accept  either  of  these  views.  Political  power  is  always 
abused  ;  an  unrepresented  class  is  always  plundered.  Nor  are  democracies 
pacific,  except  by  accident.  At  present  they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  capital 
which  they  regard  as  their  prospective  prey  dissipated  in  war  ;  and 
for  this  reason  their  influence  in  our  time  will  probably  be  on  the  side 
of  peace.  But,  as  soon  as  the  competition  of  cheap  Asiatic  labour  becomes 
acute,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  democracies  bellicose  and  the  employing 
class  pacific.  This  is  not  guess-work  ;  we  already  see  how  the  democracies 
of  California  and  Australia  behave  towards  immigrants  from  Asia. 
Readers  of  Anatole  France  will  remember  his  description  of  the  economic 
wars  decreed  by  the  Senate  of  the  great  republic,  at  the  end  of  Vile 
des  Pingouins.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  has  differed  much,  in  methods  and  morals,  from 
that  of  the  European  monarchies  ;  and  the  methods  of  trade-unions 
are  the  methods  of  pitiless  belligerency.  Democracy  and  socialism  are 
broken  reeds  for  the  lover  of  peace  to  lean  upon. 

In  conclusion,  our  answer  to  the  indictment  against  Christianity 
is  that  institutional  religion  does  not  represent  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but 
the  opinions  of  a  mass  of  nominal  Christians.  It  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  much  more  than  look  after  its  own  interests  and  reflect  the  moral 
ideas  of  its  supporters.  The  real  Gospel,  if  it  were  accepted,  would  pull 
up  by  the  roots  not  only  militarism  but  its  analogue  in  civil  life,  the 
desire  to  exploit  other  people  for  private  gain.  But  it  is  not  accepted. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  had  no  illusions  as  to 
the  reception  which  His  message  of  redemption  would  meet  with. 
The  "  Prince  of  this  World  "  is  not  Christ,  but  the  Devil.  Nevertheless, 
He  did  speak  of  the  "  whole  lump  "  being  gradually  leavened,  and  we 
shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  optimism  if 
we  hope  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  humanity,  and  perhaps 
a  real  though  very  slow  modification  for  the  better  of  human  nature 
itself,  may  at  last  eliminate  thewickedest  and  most  insane  of  our  maleficent 
institutions.  The  human  race  has  probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  to  live,  whereas  our  so-called  civilisation  cannot  be  traced  back 
for  more  than  a  few  thousand  years.  The  time  when  "  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more," 
will  probably  come  at  last,  though  no  one  can  predict  what  the  conditions 
will  be  which  will  make  such  a  change  possible. 


SIR  ARTHUR  EDDINGTON:  NATURE  OF  THE  PHTSICAL 

WORLD 

SIR  ARTHUR  STANLEY  EDDINGTON  who  was  born  in  1882  is 
an  astronomer  of  world-wide  reputation.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  writing 

in  such  a  way  that  the  educated  reader  can  hope  to  have  some  understanding 
of  the  theory  of  relativity  and  of  other  difficult  conceptions  concerning  the  motion 
and  evolution  of  the  stars.  He  stimulates  interest  and  attention  by  intriguing 
illustrations.  He  has  become  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  scientist  and  has  pro- 
pounded views  which  have  had  considerable  influence  on  philosophy. 

Of  his  books  which  can  be  attempted  by  the  layman,  the  best  known  are  "  Space, 
Time,  and  Gravitation"  "  Stars  and  Atoms,"  and  "  The  Nature  of  the  Physical 
World"  The  following  passage,  which  is  taken  from  the  last  book,  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  sort  of  exposition  that  has  been  found  readable.  He  fixes  his  points 
in  the  mind  by  witty,  fascinating  illustrations  from  everyday  life. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  LIFT 

ABOUT  1915  Einstein  made  a  further  development  of  his  theory  of 
relativity,  extending  it  to  non-uniform  motion.  The  easiest  way  to 
approach  this  subject  is  by  considering  the  Man  in  the  Lift. 

Suppose  that  this  room  is  a  lift.  The  support  breaks  and  down 
we  go  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  falling  freely. 

Let  us  pass  the  time  by  performing  physical  experiments.  The  lift 
is  our  laboratory  and  we  shall  start  at  the  beginning,  and  try  to  discover 
all  the  laws  of  Nature — that  is  to  say,  Nature  as  interpreted  by  the 
Man  in  the  Lift.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
history  of  scientific  discovery  already  made  in  the  laboratories  on  terra 
firma.  But  there  is  one  notable  difference. 

I  perform  the  experiment  of  dropping  an  apple  held  in  the  hand. 
The  apple  cannot  fall  any  more  than  it  was  doing  already.  You  remember 
that  our  lift  and  all  things  contained  in  it  are  falHng  freely.  Consequently 
the  apple  remains  poised  by  my  hand.  There  is  one  incident  in  the 
history  of  science  which  will  not  repeat  itself  to  the  men  in  the  lift, 
viz.,  Newton  and  the  apple  tree.  The  magnificent  conception  that  the 
agent  which  guides  the  stars  in  their  courses  is  the  same  as  that  which,  in 
our  common  experience,  causes  apples  to  drop  breaks  down  because 
it  is  our  common  experience  in  the  lift  that  apples  do  not  drop. 

I  think  we  have  now  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  hi  all  other 
respects  the  scientific  laws  determined  hi  the  lift  will  agree  with  those 
determined  under  more  orthodox  conditions.  But  for  this  one  omission 
the  men  in  the  lift  will  derive  all  the  laws  of  Nature  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  derive  them  in  the  same  form  that  we  have  derived  them. 
Only  the  force  which  causes  apples  to  fall  is  not  at  present  in  their 
scheme. 

I  am  crediting  our  observers  in  the  lift  with  the  usual  egocentric 
attitude,  viz.,  the  aspect  of  the  world  to  me  is  its  natural  one.  It  does 
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not  strike  them  as  odd  to  spend  their  lives  falling  in  a  lift ;  they  think 
it  much  more  odd  to  be  perched  on  the  earth's  surface.  Therefore 
although  they  perhaps  have  calculated  that  to  beings  supported  in  this 
strange  way  apples  would  seem  to  have  a  perplexing  habit  of  falling, 
they  do  not  take  our  experience  of  the  ways  of  apples  any  more  seriously 
than  we  have  hitherto  taken  theirs. 

Are  we  to  take  their  experience  seriously  ?  Or  to  put  it  another 
way — What  is  the  comparative  importance  to  be  attached  to  a  scheme 
of  natural  laws  worked  out  by  observers  in  the  falling  lift  and  one 
worked  out  by  observers  on  terra  firma  ?  Is  one  truer  than  the  other  ? 
Is  one  superior  to  the  other  ?  Clearly  the  difference  if  any  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  schemes  are  referred  to  different  frames  of  space  and 
time.  Our  frame  is  a  frame  in  which  the  solid  ground  is  at  rest  ;  similarly 
their  frame  is  a  frame  in  which  their  lift  is  at  rest.  We  have  had  examples 
before  of  observers  using  different  frames,  but  those  frames  differed  by 
a  uniform  velocity.  The  velocity  of  the  lift  is  ever-increasing — accelerated. 
Can  we  extend  to  accelerated  frames  our  principle  that  Nature  is 
indifferent  to  frames  of  space  and  time,  so  that  no  one  frame  is  superior 
to  any  other  ?  I  think  we  can.  The  only  doubt  that  arises  is  whether 
we  should  not  regard  the  frame  of  the  man  in  the  lift  as  superior  to, 
instead  of  merely  being  co-equal  with,  our  usual  frame. 

When  we  stand  on  the  ground  the  molecules  of  the  ground  support 
us  by  hammering  on  the  soles  of  our  boots  with  force  equivalent  to 
some  ten  stone  weight.  But  for  this  we  should  sink  through  the  interstices 
of  the  floor.  We  are  being  continuously  and  vigorously  buffeted.  Now  this  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  condition  for  a  judicial  contemplation 
of  our  natural  surroundings,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  our  senses 
suffering  from  this  treatment  gave  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  world.  Our 
bodies  are  to  be  regarded  as  scientific  instruments  used  to  survey  the 
world.  We  should  not  willingly  allow  any  one  to  hammer  on  a  galvano- 
meter when  it  was  being  used  for  observation  ;  and  similarly  it  is 
preferable  to  avoid  a  hammering  on  one's  body  when  it  is  being  used 
as  a  channel  of  scientific  knowledge.  We  get  rid  of  this  hammering 
when  we  cease  to  be  supported. 

Let  us  then  take  a  leap  over  a  precipice  so  that  we  may  contemplate 
Nature  undisturbed.  Or  if  that  seems  to  you  an  odd  way  of  convincing 
yourself  that  bodies  do  not  fall,  let  us  enter  the  runaway  lift  again. 
Here  nothing  need  be  supported  ;  our  bodies,  our  galvanometers,  and 
all  measuring  apparatus  are  relieved  of  hammering  and  their  indications 
can  be  received  without  misgiving.  The  space-and-time-frame  of  the 
falling  lift  is  the  frame  natural  to  observers  who  are  unsupported  ; 
and  the  laws  of  Nature  determined  in  these  favourable  circumstances 
should  at  least  not  have  inferior  status  to  those  established  by  reference 
to  other  frames. 

I  perform  another  experiment.  This  time  I  take  two  apples  and  drop 
them  at  opposite  ends  of  the  lift.  What  will  happen  ?  Nothing  much  at 
first  ;  the  apples  remain  poised  where  they  were  let  go.  But  let  us  step 
outside  the  lift  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  experiment.  The  two  apples 
are  pulled  by  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  As  they  approach 
the  centre  their  paths  converge  and  they  will  meet  at  the  centre.  Now 
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step  back  into  the  lift  again.  To  a  first  approximation  the  apples  remain 
poised  above  the  floor  of  the  lift  ;  but  presently  we  notice  that  they  are 
drifting  towards  one  another,  and  they  will  meet  at  the  moment  when 
(according  to  an  outside  observer)  the  lift  is  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  Even  though  apples  (in  the  lift)  do  not  tend  to  fall  to  the  floor 
there  is  still  a  mystery  about  their  behaviour  ;  and  the  Newton  of  the 
lift  may  yet  find  that  the  agent  which  guides  the  stars  in  their  courses  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  agent  which  plays  these  tricks  with  apples  nearer 
home. 

It  comes  to  this.  There  are  both  relative  and  absolute  features  about 
gravitation.  The  feature  that  impresses  us  most  is  relative — relative 
to  a  frame  that  has  no  special  importance  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  one  commonly  used  by  us.  This  feature  disappears  altogether  in 
the  frame  of  the  man  in  the  lift,  and  we  ought  to  disregard  it  in  any 
attempt  to  form  an  absolute  picture  of  gravitation.  But  there  always 
remains  something  absolute,  of  which  we  must  try  to  devise  an  appropriate 
picture.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  explain  we  find  that  it  can 
be  pictured  as  a  curvature  of  space  and  time. 

ERNEST  JONES  :    PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

ERNEST  JONES  is  the  most  outstanding  English  exponent  and  practitioner 
of  psycho-analysis.    It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  degrees  and  offices 
by  which  he  has  been  honoured ;  but,  for  example,  he  is  President  of  the 
British  Psycho-Analytical  Society  and  of  the  Institute  of  Psycho- Analysis.    He  is 
Director  of  the  London  Clinic  for  psycho-analysis,  editor  of  the  "  International 
Journal  "  and  of  the  International  Library  on  the  subject. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  booklet  written  in  a  lucid  style  to 
introduce  the  general  reader  to  the  subject  of  psycho-analysis.  It  gives  an  account 
of  how  Freud,  the  genius  of  modern  psychology,  fell  upon  his  discovery  and  explains 
some  of  its  chief  conceptions,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  unconscious  mind. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

ONE  often  hears  the  idea  expressed  that  Freud  began  his  work  with  a  pre- 
conceived theory  which  he  forced  on  the  observations  he  collected.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  actual  truth.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
a  philosophical  theory  than  the  development  of  the  theory  of  psycho- 
analysis, which  has  always  consisted  of  direct  inference  from  verifiable 
observations.  It  has  grown  piece  by  piece,  errors  and  imperfect  con- 
clusions have  been  retracted,  the  first  glimpses  replaced  by  more 
comprehensive  vision,  just  exactly  as  experience  deepened  and  the 
field  of  observation  widened.  Few  people  could  have  been  more 
astonished  than  Freud  himself  at  many  of  his  findings,  which  were  quite 
unexpected.  All  that  he  had  at  the  outset  of  his  scientific  career,  besides 
his  native  gifts  and  restless  curiosity,  were  Breuer's  observation  alluded 
to  above  and  an  unshakable  conviction  that  mental  phenomena,  even 
the  most  trivial  and  fugitive,  must  have  as  precise  antecedents  as  physical 
ones.  To  explain  them  by  such  phrases  as  "  chance,"  "  coincidence," 
"  habit,"  "  laziness,"  and  the  like  was  completely  unsatisfying  to  him, 
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for  his  belief  in  determinism  was  thorough-going.  He  was  born  for 
research,  and  both  his  lot  and  his  inclination  took  him  to  the  field  of 
psychology. 

Freud  soon  confirmed  Breuer's  observation  that  both  the  occurrence 
of  hysterical  symptoms  and  the  form  they  assumed  depended  on  events 
in  the  patient's  past  life.  The  memory  of  these  events,  which  could 
often  be  recovered  during  hypnosis,  was  commonly  forgotten  and  yet 
it  was  not  dead  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  responsible  for  current  happen- 
ings and  suffering.  Inaccessible  memories,  therefore,  were  not  always 
merely  latent,  like  forgotten  names  that  may  be  resuscitated  through 
chance  associations,  but  could  also  be  active.  Freud  thus  developed  the 
conception  of  a  dynamic  unconscious,  one  previously  imagined  by 
philosophers  like  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann,  but  never  before 
actually  explored.  More  will  be  said  in  the  succeeding  chapter  about 
this  conception,  which  is  fundamental  in  psycho-analysis. 

Within  a  few  years  of  beginning  this  work,  Freud  was  faced  with  a 
difficulty  which  resulted  in  what  was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  act  of  creative 
inventiveness.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  his  coming  across  patients 
whom  neither  he  nor  more  experienced  experts  could  hypnotise  ;  he 
therefore  had  to  give  up  the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  therapeutic  in- 
vestigation with  such  patients  or  else  alter  his  methods.  He  began  by 
urging  the  patient  to  concentrate  and  recollect  in  a  waking  state  and  found 
that  the  genesis  of  the  particular  symptom  could  generally  be  traced  in 
this  way,  so  he  at  once  abandoned  the  further  use  of  hypnotism.  Ex- 
perience then  showed  him  that  the  forgotten  memories  connected  with 
the  genesis  of  the  various  symptoms  in  a  given  case  were  closely  inter- 
connected, so  that  it  was  a  question  of  laying  bare  this  network  rather 
than  vainly  attempting  to  isolate  and  unravel  each  individual  symptom 
in  turn.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  most  boldly  tested  his  faith  in 
determinism  and  in  the  truth  of  his  previous  conclusions  about  the 
unconscious.  Acting  on  the  assumption  that  something  must  be  directing 
a  train  of  thought,  even  when  it  appeared  to  be  freely  wandering,  and 
that  this  something  could  only  be  the  influence  of  unconscious  thoughts, 
he  asked  his  patients  to  refrain  from  concentrating  on  any  particular 
idea  and  from  consciously  guiding  their  thoughts  ;  they  had  merely 
to  relate  to  him  the  direction  in  which  their  thoughts  went  "  of  their 
own  accord."  This  was  the  "  free  association  method,"  the  essential 
basis  of  all  analytic  technique.  It  yields  the  material  for  any  psycho- 
analysis, though  one  should  not,  of  course,  confound  it  with  the  psycho- 
analysis itself,  as  some  physicians  appear  to. 

Already  in  the  days  of  hypnotism  Freud  had  observed  that  he  had 
to  exert  a  certain  pressure  on  the  patients,  in  the  form  of  constant  urging, 
before  they  could  reproduce  the  requisite  memories,  and  this  feature 
was  still  more  evident  when  he  replaced  the  earlier  method  (called 
Breuer's  cathartic  method)  by  his  free  association  method.  He  felt 
that  the  exertion  he  was  aware  of  putting  forth  must  be  acting  against 
some  opposing  force  in  the  patient's  mind,  and  he  termed  this  opposition 
their  resistance.  As  was  mentioned  above,  the  next  step  in  the  theory 
was  to  infer  that  this  resistance  was  the  very  force  that  had  originally 
kept  the  memory  concerned  from  the  patient's  consciousness,  had,  as 
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he  termed  it,  "  repressed  "  the  memory.  His  dynamic  conception  of  the 
unconscious  thus  expanded.  Not  only  were  repressed  mental  processes 
capable  of  producing  active  effects  in  spite  of  their  being  unconscious 
— i.e.,  in  spite  of  the  patient's  being  unaware  of  them — but  another  part 
of  the  mind  was  in  active  conflict  with  them,  also  without  the  patient's 
knowing  anything  about  the  state  of  affairs.  This  conclusion  fitted  in 
very  well  with  another  discovery  which  enabled  him  to  say  something 
about  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  For  he  found  that  the  repressed  memories 
which  were  producing  these  morbid  effects  were  always  of  a  special 
kind  ;  they  were  incompatible  with  the  moral,  social,  or  aesthetic 
standards  of  the  main  personality  and  were  therefore  unwelcome  dis- 
coveries to  the  patient.  This  he  took  to  be  the  explanation  of  why  they 
had  been  "  repressed." 

Before  long  it  became  clear  to  Freud  that  the  unconscious  conflicts 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  his  treatment  of  neurotic  patients  were  of 
such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  peculiar  to  them  :  all  that 
was  peculiar  to  them  was  the  particular  way  in  which  they  had  auto- 
matically tried  to  cope  with  the  conflicts,  a  way  that  entailed  the 
production  of  neurotic  symptoms.  The  conflicts  themselves  were  common 
to  all  humanity,  and  so  Freud  was  insensibly  led  on  to  consider  matters 
of  general  psychological  interest.  The  knowledge  he  had  gained  about 
the  workings  of  the  unconscious  proved  to  be  a  key  to  the  understanding 
of  many  other  problems  besides  the  original  ones  he  had  set  out  to  solve 
in  connection  with  the  neuroses.  Incidentally,  it  also  showed  that 
neurotics  were  not  a  distinct  class  incomparable  with  the  rest  of  humanity, 
as  had  previously  been  supposed,  and,  further,  that  neuroses  were  not 
"  diseases  "  in  the  accepted  sense.  Neuroses  were  seen  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  many  different  ways  in  which  people  react  to  psychological  and 
social  difficulties  that  every  one  has  to  meet.  To  say  tha,t  it  is  illegitimate 
to  transfer  to  the  normal  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of  the  abnormal 
is  simply  to  display  an  ignorance  of  what  neuroses  really  mean. 

A  few  of  the  fields  in  normal  psychology  to  which  Freud  extended 
his  investigations  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  though  they  will  be 
considered  at  greater  length  later  on.  In  the  material  of  free  association 
supplied  by  patients,  dreams  played  such  a  part  that  Freud  was  led 
to  inquire  into  a  subject  which  had  at  that  time  been  greatly  neglected 
by  psychologists  and  physicians.  For  this  purpose  he  mainly  used,  at 
least  in  his  exposition,  his  own  dreams,  so  as  to  avoid  the  criticism  we 
have  just  mentioned  about  "  abnormal  material."  He  was  able  to 
solve  a  number  of  age-old  problems  and  his  study  of  dreams  ranks  as  one 
of  his  most  important  contributions,  not  only  because  of  the  practical 
value  that  the  analysis  of  dreams  has  for  the  exploration  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  mind  (Freud  himself  called  it  the  royal  road  to  the  un- 
conscious), but  especially  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  finished  of  all  his  works.  The  resemblance  between  many  dream 
mechanisms  and  those  observable  in  the  production  of  wit  aroused  his 
interest  in  this  latter  subject,  and  he  devoted  a  penetrating  study  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  unconscious  processes  underlying  wit  and  applied 
problems  of  aesthetics  (humour,  the  comic,  the  uncanny,  etc.). 


"  What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns  ?  " 


JOURNALISM:     MODERN  STIMULUS  TO 
LITERATURE 

By  H.  K.  GARVIN,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

THE  press  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  institution  of  modern 
civilisation.  It  is  therefore  the  most  romantic,  for  its  excitement 
is  created  from  modern  life,  and  its  materials  are  what  is  closest 
to  the  public  heart.  Journalism  combines  the  entertainment 
and  business  of  the  people,  and  it  includes  all  the  most  infallible  in- 
gredients of  romance  :  intrigue,  power,  adventure,  risk,  specialised 
technique  and  contrivance.  "  Fleet  Street "  conjures  up  a  vision  of 
great  offices  with  staffs  of  loyal  servants.  In  and  out  of  them  go  knowledge- 
able men  wise  in  the  special  technique  of  their  departments,  young 
reporters  calling  on  statesmen  and  film  stars  and  aviators,  or  penetrating 
darkly  into  haunts  of  vice  and  crime.  Telegrams  come  and  go,  telephones 
ring,  and  the  editor  of  a  Galifornian  paper  will  lightly  ring  up  a  London 
one  on  important  business.  For  the  public,  indeed,  the  journalist 
combines  the  charm  of  the  specialist,  the  adventurer  and  the  secret 
service  agent.  Although  a  young  man  once  said  :  **  When  I  was  a 
reporter,  I  always  got  there  just  after  the  thing  had  happened,"  yet 
for  the  public,  "just  after"  is  as  exciting  as  "  at  the  moment."  The 
journalist  is  in  "  the  thick  of  things." 

THE   LOVE    OF   A   PRESSMAN   FOR   HIS   PAPER 

THERE  is  also  a  finer  sort  of  romance  attached  to  journalism.  The 
workers  for  a  paper  usually  love  it  as  if  it  were  human.  The  office 
boys  love  it  not  less  than  the  editor,  and  the  staff  will  play  cricket  for  its 
newspaper  against  a  rival.  There  is  a  pride  in  belonging  to  any  news- 
paper, great  or  small ;  there  is  a  personal  and  affectionate  concern  for 
its  welfare.  It  is  something  of  the  feeling  that  attaches  to  a  ship  ;  the 
captain  and  crew  must  be  subservient  to  the  vessel  if  the  ship  is  to  come 
through.  A  newspaper  broadens  and  deepens  personal  joys  and  sorrows  ; 
sometimes,  like  a  good  tragedy,  it  transcends  them.  It  was  moving  during 
the  General  Strike  to  see  the  tiny  sheets  delivered  when  a  great  paper 
had  reached  print  against  all  odds.  There  is  a  grand  story  told  of  a  veteran 
editor  who  had  retired  in  good  time,  leaving  his  beloved  paper  to 
be  edited  by  his  son.  Years  later  the  son  was  tragically  killed,  and  the 
newspaper  staff,  arriving  the  same  evening,  found  the  old  man  sitting 
again  in  the  editorial  chair,  prepared  to  get  on  with  to-morrow's  edition. 
Charles  Pebody,  writing  in  1882,  spoke  of  the  English  press  as  "  honest, 
independent,  able  .  .  .  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  public  life,  one  of 
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the  surest  guarantees  of  our  public  men,  and  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
public  liberty."  It  was  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  it  is  still  true  of  part  of 
our  press. 

Desire  for  tidings  is  ancient,  but  tidings  in  the  old  days  were  easier  to 
find  and  to  bring.  When  each  man  lived  in  his  village  and  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  his  own  life,  when  that  life  closely  resembled  that  of 
his  neighbour,  it  was  comparatively  simple  to  find  interesting  news. 
A  returned  crusader  could  tell  of  adventures  in  foreign  parts,  perhaps 
like  Nathaniel  Gubbins'  Crusading  Worm  telling  of  impossibly  beautiful 
Saracen  princesses,  or  of  wonderful  fights.  The  local  sexton  could  delight 
his  hearers  by  an  account  of  a  headless  horseman  careering  round  the 
graveyard  ;  or  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  eldest  daughter  might  be  married, 
his  son  knighted,  or  he  himself  held  to  ransom  in  continental  wars. 
The  desire  both  to  hear  and  to  tell  news  is  a  form  of  self-expression. 
The  simpler  the  person,  the  simpler  will  be  his  desire  for  stimulating 
tidings.  In  certain  circles  it  adds  a  romantic  lustre  to  Mrs.  Higgs  that 
she  actually,  when  she  was  a  child,  knew  the  father  of  the  surgeon  who 
lately  operated  upon  royalty,  and  "  Wouldn't  his  father  be  glad  to 
see  his  son  a  Sir  ?  "  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  the  first  to  tell 
of  an  accident,  or  to  hear  of  a  first-class  tragedy.  Somehow  it  ennobles 
all  our  lives  to  have  to  do  with  the  horrible  and  the  tragic. 

This  need  for  self-development  and  for  completion  is  fulfilled  in 
various  ways.  The  creative  nature  expresses  itself  in  sculpture,  painting 
or  literature.  The  non-creative  dreamer  fulfils  himself  by  looking  at 
picture  galleries  or  by  reading  literature.  The  man  of  action  finds 
completion  by  doing  strange  and  wonderful  and  daring  deeds,  by 
fighting,  exploring,  flying.  But  the  average  man,  the  man  in  the  street, 
is  neither  dreamer,  artist,  nor  man  of  action,  although  he  has  an  equal 
need  for  experience.  The  instinct  for  news  is  nearly  akin  to  the  artistic 
instinct,  perhaps  one  with  it  but  on  a  different  level. 

DEMOCRACY  JOINS    HANDS   WITH    THE    PRESS 

'TpHE  complications  of  the  desire  for  news  arose  largely  out  of  democracy, 
J.  in  partnership  with  mass  production  and  the  machine.  When  life 
was  personal  and  individual  and  governed  by  artistocratic  ideals,  then 
the  individual's  need  for  self-expression  was  less  pronounced  and  also 
less  exacting.  But  as  life  has  become  more  and  more  generalised  and 
equalised,  there  is  little  outlet  for  the  average  man  but  what  is  provided 
by  the  press  and  the  cinema.  There  used  to  be  excitement  in  setting 
one's  dog  to  fight  a  cat  or  in  picking  quarrels  with  neighbours.  Man's 
emotions  had  more  scope  for  development,  though  they  may  not  have 
had  such  possibilities  of  refinement  as  they  have  to-day.  With  the 
growth  of  democracy,  emotional  life  has  become  less  and  less  concentrated, 
and  the  dissipation  of  sympathy  is  accelerated  by  closer  communication 
with  far  parts  of  the  earth.  The  press  in  England  began  indeed  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  discovery  of  printing  ;  but  it 
made  no  great  progress  until  the  Civil  War  and  the  overthrow,  even  if 
temporary,  of  absolute  aristocratic  standards.  The  wider,  the  more 
brotherly  men's  interests  became,  the  more  difficult  was  it  to  satisfy  the 
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need  for  news  and  sensation  by  attendance  at  local  funerals  and  weddings. 
Personal  interests  have  become  larger  than  personal  ;  the  wife  and  the 
tribe  are  supplemented  by  the  nation,  the  party  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  average  man,  neither  subject  nor  ruler,  is  both  vicariously. 
He  has  therefore  learned  to  fill  out  his  life  by  very  varied  vicarious 
experiences  which  take  the  form  of  sensation,  thrill,  knowledge. 

WHAT   IS   NEWS  ? 

NEWS,  technically,  is  anything  that  will  interest  the  ordinary  man. 
This  is  where  periodicals  differ  from  newspapers  ;  periodicals  do 
not  contain  news  ;  they  cater  for  the  person  of  abnormal  tastes,  whereas 
the  newspaper  caters  for  ordinary  tastes  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Whether  it  is  an  archaeological  professor  reading  his  learned  journal, 
a  housewife  studying  Good  Housekeeping,  a  lonely  girl  reading  The 
Matrimonial  Post,  or  a  doctor  reading  The  Medical  Journal,  all  readers 
of  periodicals  take  them  because  of  a  special  interest.  The  newspaper, 
though  it  also  deals  with  hobbies  in  a  general  way,  only  offers  what  is 
news  to  the  majority  of  people.  Sometimes  it  may  lead  people  to  find 
more  specialised  hobbies.  Reviewing  pages  are  guides  to  those  who  like 
literature  ;  the  music  critic  will  lead  you  to  concerts,  and  an  account 
of  the  finding  of  the  bones  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower  might  entice 
one  to  a  course  of  historical  reading.  The  need  is  greater  nowadays 
for  a  violent  or  peculiar  means  of  producing  a  news  reaction.  The 
search  for  news  is  not  unlike  the  quest  for  happiness  in  The  Blue  Bird ; 
news  is  often  on  one's  doorstep,  but  one  does  not  observe  it  for  lack 
of  the  proper  technique  in  recognising  and  producing  it. 

INCIDENTS   THAT   FIRE   THE   IMAGINATION 

A  CAROL  is  sung  every  year  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  refrain 
"  Novels,  novels,  novels  ;  "  sometimes  it  is  wrongly  given  as  "  noel, 
noel,  noel,"  but  the  meaning  was  news,  news,  news.  The  Birth  of  Christ 
was  news  because  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  man  ;  nowa- 
days news  is  often  as  wide  in  its  appeal,  though  not  as  profound.  If  a 
nation  goes  to  war,  every  man  in  two  countries  must  be  interested. 
Often  the  appeal  is  great  though  not  directly  affecting  readers.  The 
repeal  of  prohibition  in  America  had  tremendous  news  value,  partly 
because  it  indirectly  affected  the  world-wide  subject  of  unemployment, 
partly  because  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  drinking  or  non-drinking 
in  the  mass  has  the  fascinating  attraction  of  a  Bacchic  festival.  Also, 
the  problem  of  prohibition  is  one  that  affects  the  principles  and  morals  of 
most  men.  What  happens  in  Germany  is  of  deep  importance  to  nearly 
every  one,  for  it  is  bound  to  affect  civilisation  for  better  or  for  worse. 
These  are  great  issues,  but  smaller  events  have  news  value.  A  royal 
wedding  caters  for  a  general  sense  of  tradition  and  beauty  ;  Shakespeare 
knew  that  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  king  were  more  potent  than  those 
of  other  people.  A  murder  appeals  to  a  sense  of  horror  and  of  psychology. 
A  paragraph  like  the  following  carries  its  news  value  on  the  surface  : 
"  A  large  live  turtle  has  been  uncovered  by  workmen  digging  six  feet 
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beneath  the  cement  floor  of  the  main  Zoo  building  at  Lincoln  Park.'* 
Few  of  us  are  interested  in  Oklahoma  city,  where  the  turtle  was  discovered, 
but  most  of  us  are  interested  in  zoos,  and  all  of  us  are  intrigued  by  the 
mystery  of  how  the  turtle  got  there.  All  sources  must  be  tapped  to 
satisfy  news,  air  records  must  be  broken,  archaeological  expeditions  must 
be  described,  and  the  actions  of  different  sorts  of  people  must  be  accessible 
to  every  one.  From  the  desire  of  hearing  about  other  people  comes  a 
further,  educational  desire  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and 
this  has  produced  the  fashion,  housekeeping,  gardening  and  sports 
columns. 

LITERATURE'S  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PRESS 

JOURNALISM  is  not  strictly  literature,  though  some  of  England's  greatest 
«J  writers  have  been  journalists.  The  press  only  falls  into  the  category 
of  literature  because,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  medium  for  expressing 
news  was  the  written  and  also  the  spoken  word.  In  its  latest  development 
journalism  belongs  to  history,  politics,  psychology,  economics  and 
business.  A  good  general  journalist  should  be  a  good  historian,  certainly 
a  good  psychologist,  and  must  be  something  of  a  statesman.  If  he  has 
no  head  for  business,  his  career  will  not  be  completely  successful.  W. 
T.  Stead,  for  instance,  constantly  thought  out  magnificent  journalistic 
schemes,  and  too  frequently  saw  them  fail  for  lack  of  sound  business 
direction.  In  addition  to  these  qualities,  the  journalist  must  know  how 
to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  and  hold  attention. 

Of  comparatively  recent  years,  journalism  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  written  word.  The  wireless  has  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  news 
and  opinions  ;  but  it  can  never  give  detail  and  permanence,  for  most 
people  need  to  study  words  before  they  fully  grasp  them,  and  the  modern 
eye  is  better  developed  in  an  intellectual  way  than  the  modern  ear. 
More  important  has  been  the  growth  of  pictorial  journalism,  moving 
and  still.  It  was  Stead  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  who  first  thought  of  the 
really  good  idea  of  giving  foreign  news  by  means  of  cartoons  ;  now 
many  papers  do  it.  Northcliffe  introduced  regular  photography,  and 
now  even  the  stately  Times  has  its  photographic  page.  Many  people 
indeed  prefer  a  newspaper  that  is  nearly  all  pictures.  Most  of  the  news 
of  how  Armistice  Day  was  held  in  1 933  was  fitly  and  silently  given  through 
photographs,  some  of  which,  notably  one  in  the  Sunday  Express  of  a 
shepherd  with  his  flock  and  dog,  were  more  moving  to  the  national 
consciousness  than  any  verbal  description  could  be.  Apart  from  its 
own  photographs,  the  press  has  a  serious  rival  in  news  reels  that  combine 
the  pictorial  record  with  the  voice. 
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THE  SPIRIT  THAT  GAVE  BIRTH  TO  THE  PRESS 

INTO  whatever  medium  journalism  may  develop,  its  origins  in  England 
were  certainly  literary.  News  is  essentially  ephemeral,  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow,  and  therefore  the  history  of  the  press,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is  not  greatly  interesting  except  in  the  case  of  outstanding 
writers.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  noble  lords  leaving  London  for 
a  season  employed  news-writers  to  send  them  weekly  accounts  of  what 
was  going  on.  Later,  these  news-writers  took  to  buying  sheets  half- 
printed  with  matters  of  general  interest  and  filling  the  lower  half, 
left  bare  for  the  purpose,  with  their  written  gleanings.  With  the 
Stuarts  came  the  first  newspapers  in  a  modern  sense,  sheets  printed 
for  many,  although  snobs  still  preferred  their  individual  written  sheet. 
The  enterprising  Nathaniel  Butter,  with  a  name  even  more  predestined 
to  news  value  than  our  Nathaniel  Gubbins,  issued  in  1605  accounts  of 
two  sensational  murder  trials  ;  and  six  years  later  he  printed  Newes 
from  Spain.  Then,  like  most  things,  the  press  became  established  through 
opposition.  Thomas  Archer  and  Nicholas  Bourne  were  authorised  in 
1622  to  issue  periodical  pamphlets  dealing  with  foreign  wars.  Butter 
countered  with  a  quarto  sheet  called  Newes  from  Most  Parts  of  Christendom  ; 
and  eventually  Butter  and  Bourne  combined  in  a  periodical  called 
Newes  of  the  Present  Weeks,  which  did  not,  however,  appear  regularly. 
Archer,  left  to  fend  for  himself,  called  his  paper  Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicusy 
for  the  inspiration  of  our  earliest  newspapers  was  foreign  and  many 
early  English  sheets  were  called  Corantoes  and  Mercuries  after  Italian 
and  Dutch  models. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  an  unimagined  thing  and  in  1622  the 
Star  Chamber  prohibited  "  as  well  Butter  and  Bournes  as  others." 
Six  years  later  Charles  I.  gave  Butter  the  right  of  printing  foreign 
news  on  payment  of  ten  pounds  a  year  towards  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's. 
Butter  fell  into  disgrace  the  next  year,  but  continued  publishing.  It 
was  really  he  who  established  the  newspaper  as  we  know  it,  publishing 
all  the  news  of  the  day  upon  a  single  sheet,  publishing  regularly  week 
by  week,  and  giving  the  whole  a  distinctive  catch-word  or  tide. 

THE   FIRST    GREAT  JOURNALIST 

'T^HE  press  was  only  nominally  freed  by  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
1  Chamber  in  1641.  The  Long  Parliament  and  the  Civil  War 
greatly  increased  newspapers  at  first ;  within  a  decade  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  seventy  were  started,  although  many  of  them  died. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  first  born  journalist,  brilliant  and  versatile, 
Marchamont  Needham,  editing  three  papers,  one  royalist,  one  parlia- 
mentarian, and  a  third  the  official  organ  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
was  a  master  of  invective  and  he  used  it  on  whatever  side  suited  him 
for  the  moment. 

There  were   many   newspapers  under   Charles   II.,   but  the   chief 
journalist,   although  an  unsavoury  character,  was  Roger  L'Estrange, 
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.a  romantic  figure  of  both  military  and  literary  courage.  He  was  the 
typical  journalist  in  ability,  if  not  in  loyalty.  He  was  resourceful,  wise 
and  scholarly.  His  style  was  attractive  partly  because  of  his  keen  sense 
of  humour.  He  knew  exactly  how  to  put  points  so  as  to  persuade  the 
populace.  He  gave  his  pen  to  the  cause  that  would  pay,  as  great 
mercenaries  gave  their  swords.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  after  being  condemned  as  a  traitor,  escaped,  and  after  many 
adventures  brought  himself  to  Cromwell's  favour  by  playing  the  bass-viol. 
He  was  known  to  his  enemies  as  Oliver's  fiddler.  With  further  adroitness 
he  ingratiated  himself  at  the  Restoration,  so  that  he  contrived  to  have 
himself  appointed  as  "  Surveyor  of  the  Imprimery  and  Printing  Press," 
in  which  position,  and  as  a  formidable  licenser,  he  suppressed  all  news- 
papers except  those  favourable  to  the  Crown.  In  return  he  was  granted 
the  "  sole  privilege  of  writing,  printing  and  publishing  all  narratives, 
advertisements,  diurnals  and  other  books  of  public  intelligence." 


T; 


THE    GOVERNMENT   AN    INGENIOUS   ENEMY 

political  and  religious  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  closely  followed  by  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  hearing.  Although  Milton's  Areopagitica  is  directed  mainly  against 
the  censorship  of  books,  his  championship  represents  the  untiring  spirit 
of  the  lesser  men,  journalists,  who  fought  for  their  own  liberation. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  relaxed  in  1688.  The  revolution,  based 
on  popular  principles,  aided  the  press,  but  ruined  L'Estrange,  who  was 
finally  discredited  by  Whig  enemies.  But  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
not  yet  a  practical  fact.  One  censor  replaced  another,  and  even  when, 
in  1 693,  the  policy  of  censorship  was  abolished,  interference  continued 
from  government  circles,  although  by  devious  and  ingenious  ways. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  appeared  three  days  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  it  was  called  the  Daily  Courant.  It  contained  nothing 
more  than  a  few  scraps  of  intelligence  and  had  no  literary  value  com- 
parable to  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  Guardian,  or  Freeholder,  which,  as  periodicals, 
dealt  not  with  politics  but  with  fashions  and  manners.  The  next  great 
journalist  was  Defoe,  who  suffered  the  pillory  and  mutilation  for  his 
sarcasm  in  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters.  In  prison  he  planned  The 
Review,  and  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  early  courage  was  a  certain 
loss  of  integrity.  Circumstance  taught  him  to  be  mercenary  and  cautious. 
He  founded  The  Review  in  1704  and  it  came  out  three  times  a  week,  a 
forerunner  of  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator.  Defoe  had  a  command  of 
vigorous  and  vivid  English,  and  possessed  a  force  and  vitality  of  thought 
that  is  unequalled.  To  Defoe's  tradition  as  a  journalist  belongs  Swift, 
who  contributed  to  The  Examiner  in  1710,  and  who  has  been  called 
the  "  father  of  the  leading  article."  He,  as  an  Irishman,  had  the  tempera- 
ment for  fervent  preaching  through  scorching  irony  that  belonged  to 
the  great  journalists  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  who 
devoted  themselves  to  causes.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  abandoned  the  press 
when  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

This  was  an  age  of  periodicals  as  well  as  of  newspapers.  The  main 
point,  to  the  great  waters,  was  expression  of  their  own  opinions  as 
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critical  arbiters  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  day.  Steele  and  Addison 
probably  wrote  for  a  wider  public  than  the  periodical  writers  of  to-day, 
and  they  added  to  the  newspaper  the  function  of  dictatorship  upon 
social  topics.  Their  comment  upon  women's  dress,  on  behaviour,  on 
country  life,  has  left  us  the  heritage  of  the  general  articles  in  The  Times, 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  Punch  and  Country  Life.  The  periodicals  of  the 
eighteenth  century  represent  the  specialised  pages  of  newspapers  to-day. 
Periodicals  devoted  to  a  speciality  did  not  appear  until  later. 

THE  STAMP  TAX  BRINGS  GLOOM  TO  GRUB  STREET 

IT  had  abandoned  censorship,  but  it  was  still  distasteful  for  the  govern- 
ment to  find  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a  free  press.  New  ways  of  suppression 
were  found.  The  Stamp  Tax,  levied  in  1712,  charged  a  halfpenny  on 
papers  of  a  half-sheet  or  less  and  a  penny  on  a  half  to  a  single  sheet. 
The  tax  nearly  ruined  Grub  Street,  and  journalists  found  it  worse  than 
the  licenser.  "  No  more  ghosts  now  for  love  or  money,"  said  Swift, 
sadly  deploring  the  difficulties  of  the  sensational  press.  Addison  held 
out  at  first  by  doubling  his  price,  but  succumbed  at  last  in  1712.  The 
pretext  for  this  government  tyranny  was  "  that  by  seditious  papers 
and  factious  rumours,  designing  men  had  been  able  to  sink  credit," 
and  that  it  was  time  to  "  find  and  apply  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief." 
Steele  printed  articles  in  the  Englishman  and  Crisis  which  the  House  of 
Commons  alleged  to  be  "  calculated  to  promote  sedition." 

Means  of  evasion  were  soon  found.  Unstamped  newspapers  continued 
to  appear,  under  opposition  leadership.  The  St.  James's  Chronicle  appeared 
in  1724,  gay  with  accounts  of  cock-fighting  and  skittle-playing.  Apart 
from  entertainment,  newspapers  consisted  entirely  of  political  criticism, 
and  their  circulation  rose  sometimes  as  high  as  twelve  thousand,  and 
wits  and  statesmen  took  to  the  press.  Yet  there  were  no  parliamentary 
reports  until  1729,  and  even  then,  they  were  hampered  by  secrecy  and 
often  false.  Gave  said  that  he  stole  "  into  the  gallery  with  two  or  three 
friends,  and  put  recollections  together  over  a  tankard,"  and  then  handed  his 
notes  to  a  skilful  writer  who  wrote  them  up  for  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  speeches  Dr.  Johnson  reported,  never  having 
heard  them,  until  he  realised  the  deception  that  he  was  practising  on 
the  rjublic.  Most  of  the  newspapers  confined  themselves  to  political 
criticism.  Even  if  a  paper  were  destined  to  failure,  a  man  could  in  a 
few  weeks  help  or  destroy  a  minister  by  starting  a  paper  and  opening 
rapid  fire.  The  strictly  news  aims  of  the  press  in  this  period  were  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  political  propaganda. 

The  North  Briton,  founded  in  1761,  prepared  the  way  for  a  great 
forward  step  towards  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Its  famous  forty-fifth 
number  attacked  the  king.  A  new  minister  rather  feebly  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  everybody  connected  with  the  paper.  Wilkes, 
who  was  responsible,  resisted  arrest  with  a  show  of  justice  and  resource. 
Finally  he  was  taken  but  was  only  six  hours  in  prison,  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  boldly  and  greatly  ranging  himself  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
"  To  enter  a  man's  house,"  he  said,  "  by  virtue  of  a  nameless  warrant, 
in  order  to  procure  evidence,  is  worse  than  the  Spanish  Inquisition — a 
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law  under  which  no  Englishman  would  wish  to  live  for  an  hour."   The 
printer,  who  was  condemned  to  the  pillory,  became  a  popular  hero. 

Under  one  pretext  or  another  and  using  new  methods,  attempts 
to  muzzle  the  press  continued.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  persecuted 
acquired  great  energy  and  persistence.  The  famous  letters  of  Junius, 
continuing  in  Henry  Woodfall's  Publick  Advertiser  from  January  2ist,  1769, 
to  January  aist,  1772,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  stop  them  and  to  discover 
the  writer's  identity,  show  clearly  how  useless  the  persecution  was. 
The  letters  showed  a  definite  purpose  ;  that  of  discrediting  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  ministry.  They  are  interesting  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  because  of  their  political  significance,  their  mysterious  authorship, 
and  their  brilliantly  elegant  and  vigorous  style,  which  showed  the 
influence  of  Tacitus  and  of  Swift.  Not  much  public  notice  was  taken  of 
them  until  the  famous  attack  on  George  III.  ;  after  that,  the  circulation 
rose  and  reached  an  amazing  figure  in  1771.  Here  was  the  first  real 
instance  of  commercial  success  ;  suddenly  the  public  realised  that 
newspapers  were  necessary. 

MASTERS    OF    STYLE    RECRUITED    BY   THE    PRESS 

HAMPERED  by  law  and  taxation,  unable  to  develop  freely  until  1855, 
yet  the  press  showed  a  steady  improvement  in  character  from  the 
mid-seventeenth  century  to  the  mid-nineteenth.  Cromwell's  and  Charles 
II. 's  presses  did  recruit  men  of  culture  and  wit,  even  if  their  journalists 
were  not  distinguished  by  loyalty  or  integrity.  Defoe  contributed  his 
masterly  style,  and  there  were  lesser  masters  of  individual  style  such  as 
L'Estrange  and  Needham,  though  many  of  the  first  newswriters  and 
journalists  were  almost  illiterate,  one  of  them  even  quoting  Hebrew 
in  mistake  for  Greek.  After  the  Commonwealth,  the  tradition  of 
journalistic  prose  strengthened,  and  the  press  attracted  more  fine  writers 
such  as  Addison,  Steele  and  Swift.  These,  as  well  as  Dr.  Johnson  later, 
all  started  periodicals  whose  specific  aim  was  the  advance  of  culture  and 
refinement.  The  two  aims  of  news-giving,  and  what  may  be  called 
culture-spreading,  did  not  at  first  combine  as  they  do  in  modern 
newspapers. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner,  started  in  1808,  was  the  first  great  paper 
to  unite  the  traditions  of  struggling,  defiant  news— journalism  and 
critical  influence.  His  paper  excelled  in  dramatic  and  other  criticism, 
he  encouraged  literature,  and  he  himself  was  gladly  and  comfortably 
imprisoned  for  a  libellous  attack  on  the  Prince  Regent.  The  influence  of 
journalism  on  literature  became  more  apparent  from  this  time  onwards. 
Sydney  Smith,  ordained  as  priest  in  1790,  and  interested  in  philosophy, 
medicine  and  chemistry,  planned  The  Edinburgh  Review  with  Francis 
Jeffrey  in  1802,  intending  it  as  a  vehicle  for  young  malcontents.  He 
edited  the  first  number  and  wrote  brilliant  articles  for  it  until  1828. 
In  the  hands  of  Jeffrey  this  famous  paper  helped  to  bring  literature  to 
the  fore,  even  if  in  an  adverse  way  ;  there  was  no  emphasis  upon  public 
affairs  until  1808.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  for  it;  it  provoked  Byron's 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  its  criticisms  were  pungent  and 
effective  even  though  their  narrowness  of  outlook  preferred  Rogers 
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and  Campbell,  polite  poets,  to  the  wildnesses  of  Shelley  and  Keats. 
The  press  was  soon  to  provide  a  further  outlet  for  authors.  William 
Woodfall  started  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  1769  ;  fifty  years  later,  its 
circulation  reached  four  thousand  ;  when  Dickens  wrote  regularly  for 
it  twenty-four  years  later  again,  the  circulation  reached  six  thousand. 

"  THE    OLD    ORDER    CHANGES " 

MANY  of  our  great  papers  were  founded  in  the  late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century.  The  Morning  Post,  for  which  Wordsworth 
wrote,  was  started  in  1772  ;  The  Times  began  in  1785  and  was  carried 
to  its  lofty  position  by  the  great  John  Walter  ;  The  Observer  was  started 
in  1791.  The  next  century  saw  the  beginning  of  The  Daily  Telegraph 
and  of  The  Daily  News.  There  was  still  need  for  fighting  journalists. 
Restrictions  increased,  although  the  demand  for  newspapers  grew  with 
the  development  of  a  larger  reading  public.  Between  1831  and  1835 
hundreds  of  newspapers  arose  which  no  prosecution  could  stamp  out, 
some  fiercely  revolutionary,  some  dealing  with  crude  vice  and  crime. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Milner  Gibson,  and  Cobden  all  fought  against  the 
Stamp  Tax.  They  secured  reduction  of  the  tax  in  1838  and  in  1855 
it  was  totally  abolished.  From  that  time,  the  press  was  able  to  develop 
along  modern  lines.  State  education  increased  the  public  desire  for 
information.  Paper  became  cheaper,  and  journals  were  therefore  able 
to  reduce  their  prices.  Since  1875  there  has  been  widening  and  expansion 
in  many  directions. 

A  SPRIGHTLY  INFLUENCE  TRANSFORMS  THE  PRESS 

A  GREAT  change  was  brought  about  in  journalism,  aided  by  the 
/\appearance  of  Northcliffe,  just  before  the  war.  The  literary  aims 
of  journalism  became  subservient  to  the  commercial  and  technical 
aims.  The  effect  on  the  press  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  have  some  idea  of  the  alteration  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  scope  of  modern  journalism.  Technically  the  change  is  not  difficult 
to  describe.  Articles  and  stories  carried  more  headlines  and  sub- 
headlines  ;  short,  concise  reports,  written  in  staccato  paragraphs, 
replaced  the  long  reports  of  the  older  journalism,  when  an  important 
statesman  was  sometimes  reported  to  the  tune  of  a  whole  page.  The  new 
journalism  was  without  doubt  easier  to  read  ;  the  page  looked  lighter 
and  not  so  formidable.  The  advantages  of  the  new  technique  were  so 
obvious  that  one  by  one  the  more  sedate  papers  followed  it.  It  can 
even  be  said  that  the  journalists  of  the  type  that  Northcliffe  began  to 
recruit  were  more  alert,  developing  under  the  new  requirements  of  their 
proprietors  a  kind  of  cat-like  sense  of  news.  The  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  type  of  journalist  is  excellently  illustrated  by  a 
story  told  of  the  early  days  of  the  Daily  Mail.  Meeting  a  young  reporter 
at  some  social  dinner,  a  trusty  and  aged  reporter  of  The  Morning  Post, 
complete  with  eyeglass,  remarked  :  "  Well,  and  have  you  come  for 
your  little  story?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  representative  of  the  Daily  Mail. 
"  And  have  you  come  for  your  little  list  of  names  ?  " 
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Conciseness  and  easier  reading  were  not  the  only  benefits  Northcliffe 
brought  to  journalism.  He  enormously  improved  the  financial  position 
of  the  ordinary  journalist.  Up  to  his  time,  journalists  had  been 
scandalously  paid,  and  whatever  respect  they  may  have  gained  by  their 
cultivated  minds  they  lost  by  a  general  appearance  of  decay.  Northcliffe 
altered  all  this.  He  paid  what  were  then  thought  to  be  fabulous  salaries. 
He  pursued  this  policy  partly  because  he  intended  to  get  the  very  best 
men  on  his  papers,  but  also  in  order  to  embarrass  his  competitors. 
He  recklessly  advanced  the  wages  of  compositors,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  some  of  the  smaller  newspaper  proprietors  could  not  afford  to  pay 
them.  This  was  the  real  reason  why  he  was  a  friend  of  the  unions, 
and  it  has  had  a  very  interesting  result.  The  Trojan  horse,  so  willingly 
welcomed  within  the  walls,  has  in  latter  years  begun  to  attack  its 
benefactors. 

Wages  after  the  war  reached  an  incredible  height.  A  quick  com- 
positor could,  for  instance,  earn  anything  up  to  twenty-five  pounds 
a  week,  and  in  Fleet  Street  frequently  did  so.  Even  now  the  average 
wage  of  a  compositor  on  any  of  the  great  national  dailies  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  ;  the  fact  that  this  is  higher  than  the  nine  pounds 
minimum  wage  paid  to  sub-editors  and  reporters  working  in  London 
shows  clearly  the  new  importance  of  the  technical  side  of  journalism  as 
compared  with  the  literary. 

ONE  LOVED  TO  STARTLE  AND  ONE  TO  PREACH 

'npo  describe  the  technical  differences  between  the  old  journalism  and 
1  the  new  is  easier  than  to  describe  what  might  be  called  the  spiritual 
differences.  What  exactly  divides  a  Northcliffe  from  a  G.  P.  Scott,  a 
J.  L.  Garvin,  or  an  H.  W.  Massingham  ?  Those  who  see  nothing  but 
evil  in  the  new  journalism  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference 
is  financial,  that  Northcliffe's  interest  was  purely  commercial,  whereas 
Scott's  was  purely  moral.  They  do  Northcliffe  an  injustice.  Of  course 
Northcliffe  was  interested  in  the  money  his  papers  made  ;  but  then  so 
was  Scott,  so  was  Garlyle,  so  is  everybody  whatever  his  profession. 
The  distinction  illuminates  nothing. 

Northcliffe  was  a  genuine  sensationalist,  loving  sensation 'for  its  own 
sake,  admiring  it  wherever  it  appeared,  whether  in  life  or  in  literature. 
With  him  all  facts  were  "  free  and  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,"  and 
therefore  in  the  sight  of  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail.  Massingham,  Scott, 
and  Garvin  approached  both  life  and  journalism  in  a  totally  different 
spirit.  A  Massingham  certainly  did  not  feel  that  facts  were  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary  he  felt  that  there  was  an  army  of  light 
in  life  which  was  to  be  succoured  and  cheered  and  defended,  and  an 
army  of  the  devil  to  be  attacked,  to  be  hit,  and  finally,  to  be  despatched. 
He  was  a  moralist  who  had  strayed  into  journalism,  a  preacher  who  used 
the  leading  article  as  a  pulpit,  and  his  opinion  was  strictly  confined 
within  a  moral  circle.  To  the  careless  observer,  the  policy  pursued  by 
The  Nation  in  the  days  when  it  was  edited  by  Massingham  might  appear 
to  be  wayward  and  lacking  in  consistency  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
as  violently  criticise  its  own  party — it  was  a  liberal  paper — as  it  would 
attack  the  conservative  party.  The  answer  is,  that  being  a  moralist, 
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parties  were  of  no  interest  to  him,  while  leaders  and  ministers  were 
merely  representatives  of  a  power  above  them,  which  they  either  betrayed 
— when  they  were  to  be  assailed — or  obeyed — when  they  were  to  be 
hailed  as  prophets. 


v: 


A  PRESS  NAPOLEON  WHO  KNEW  NO  RETREAT 

rERY  real  as  this  distinction  is,  a  Northcliffe  and  a  Scott  or  a  Garvin 
were  not  so  wide  apart  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  If  Massingham 
seemed  inconsistent,  so  too  did  Northcliffe.  But  here  again  is  a  difference, 
Life  to  Northcliffe  was  a  great  and  exciting  struggle  in  which  one 
either  conquered  or  went  under,  and  joy  came  of  it.  We  are  told  that 
his  hero  was  Napoleon,  whom  he  copied  by  allowing  his  forelock  to 
drop  over  his  forehead,  and,  when  he  became  a  peer,  by  signing  his 
name  with  a  large  and  flourishing  JV.  He  was  much  more  like  Napoleon 
than  anybody  else — in  temperament,  in  his  approach  to  things,  in  his 
treatment  of  people,  in  his  faults  and  in  his  undoubted  genius.  Surveying 
the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  he  treated  a  party  not  as  a  sacred 
organisation  standing  up  for  certain  sacred  principles,  but  as  a  shock 
battalion  which  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  breach  when  the  enemy  was 
pressing  forward.  It  was  a  body  of  men,  to  be  ordered  here,  to  be 
sent  there,  and  if  the  occasion  rose,  to  be  sacrificed  without  a  tear. 

The  policy  Northcliffe  pursued  ceases  to  look  inconsistent  if  it  is  seen 
as  the  expression  of  his  own  ego,  of  a  mentality  at  once  brittle  and 
brilliant,  just  as  Massingham's  policy  ceases  to  appear  inconsistent  when 
we  see  it  as  the  expression  of  a  fixed,  unchangeable  moral  attitude. 
In  this  light  Northcliffe  should  appear  as  a  much  bigger  man  than 
either  his  detractors  or  admirers  have  made  out.  He  was  not  interested 
in  circulations  for  their  own  sake.  He  was  not  interested  in  them  because 
they  meant  a  fifteen  per  cent,  dividend  instead  of  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend. 
They  were  a  sort  of  standard,  a  shout  of  victory,  raised  above  the  swaying 
mass  of  battle,  which  he  sometimes  surveyed  with  a  curious  eye  from  a 
great  distance  and  in  which  he  sometimes  joyfully  joined,  as  prepared  to 
receive  knocks  as  to  give  them. 

Northcliffe  may  rightly  claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  new  journalism  ; 
but  another  curious  and  fascinating  character,  often  said  to  belong 
to  the  "  older  journalism,"  deserves  to  be  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the 
new.  "  Stead,"  Northcliffe  is  reputed  to  have  said  when  he  was  still 
Harmsworth,  "  Stead,  I've  taken  your  methods,  but  left  the  damned 
puritanism  out."  Stead,  too,  was  a  genuine  sensationalist,  but  he  had 
also  a  curious  moral  streak — "  curious  "  only  because  you  never  knew 
where  the  moralist  ended  and  the  sensationalist  began.  Many  of  his 
most  famous  campaigns  were  apparently  begun  with  a  purpose,  and 
certainly  they  were  carried  through  with  tremendous  moral  earnestness  ; 
but  they  were  nevertheless  "  stunts  "  in  the  modern  sense,  and  Stead 
revelled  in  them  because  of  their  sensational  spice,  much  as  he  enjoyed 
four  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  coffee,  and  received  guests  in  his  convict's 
costume  on  the  anniversary  of  his  imprisonment.  He  had  the  real 
feeling,  too,  for  sensational  headlines,  witness  his  campaign  against 
prostitution  under  the  title  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon.  His 
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character  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  his  spiritualism.  He  was  a 
spiritualist,  and  a  devout  and  a  sincere  one.  But  he  never  knew  a  real 
spirit  from  a  spook,  and  was  taken  in  by  every  charlatan  in  England. 
He  was  always  a  boy  at  the  fair,  sometimes  hitting  coconuts  with  deadly 
aim  and  at  other  times  missing  them  by  a  good  mile. 

THE    GRANDCHILDREN    OF    A    GENIUS 

A  LTHOUGH  we  may  differ  about  Northcliffe's  character,  there  can  be 
/\no  doubt  about  his  influence  on  journalism.  The  great  national 
dailies — The  Daily  Mail,  The  Daily  Express,  The  Daily  Herald,  The  News 
Chronicle,  The  Daily  Minor,  The  Daily  Sketch — these  are  his  children, 
or  rather  his  grandchildren.  They  have  grown  greater,  bigger  than  he 
could  ever  have  imagined.  Whereas  Northcliffe  was  always  fighting 
for  a  million  circulation,  the  modern  daily  has  been  fighting  for  the 
two  million  mark — The  Daily  Herald  and  The  Daily  Express  have  reached 
it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  comment  on  the  methods  that  have  been  used 
to  reach  these  gigantic  figures,  except  to  say  that  the  policy  of  big  money 
prizes,  and  of  what  is  called  "  buying  circulation  "  is  one  that  cannot 
last.  It  cannot  last  because  no  newspaper,  however  rich,  can  possibly 
stand  the  strain  after  a  certain  time.  A  newspaper  truce  is  probably 
inevitable  because  otherwise  the  combatants  will  be  likely  to  expire  of 
exhaustion. 

AN   INVASION   THAT   BROUGHT   DESPAIR   TO   THE    PROVINCES 

WHEN  NorthclifFe  started  The  Daily  Mail  and  its  circulation  rapidly 
reached  a  figure  never  before  dreamed  of  by  any  other  newspaper 
proprietor,  there  were  prophecies  that  it  would  slowly  put  the  hundred 
and  one  local  morning  papers  out  of  business.  For  some  time  this 
prophecy  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Daily  Mail  brought  out  a 
Manchester  edition,  which  meant  that  every  reader  in  England,  whether 
he  lived  in  London  or  in  Liverpool,  received  his  Daily  Mail  at  the  same 
time  as  he  received  his  local  paper.  How  would  the  latter  be  able  to 
compete  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  The  Daily  Mail  when  only  London  editions 
appeared,  the  local  paper  had  this  enormous  advantage  ;  in  those  areas 
fairly  remote  from  London,  it  had  the  advantage  of  time  ;  it  arrived 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  while  The  Daily  Mail  arrived  at  lunch, 
or  even  in  the  afternoon.  Northcliffe's  Manchester  edition  put  them 
on  equal  terms  as  regards  the  time  of  arrival,  and  in  every  other  way 
— in  its  size,  in  its  appearance,  in  its  ability  to  get  well-known  con- 
tributors—  The  Daily  Mail  had  enormous  advantages.  Many  local 
proprietors  despaired.  There  is  a  pathetic  story  of  one  of  them  arriving 
in  London  to  view  this  great  new  phenomenon  in  journalism.  When  he 
reached  The  Daily  Mail  office  he  was  accosted  by  a  cherubic  young  man 
in  the  twenties,  who  asked  him  what  his  business  was.  "  I  wish  to 
speak,"  he  said  to  this  boy  whom  he  himself  would  only  have  employed 
as  a  very  junior  clerk,  "  to  the  manager."  When  the  young  man  replied  : 
"  I  am  the  manager,"  it  is  said  that  this  worn  Victorian  turned,  and 
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without  waiting  to  see  anything  else,  returned  home,  convinced  that 
the  world  was  tottering. 

The  story  illustrates  how  helpless  many  of  the  older  proprietors 
were  in  the  face  of  totally  new  competitors.  All  lost  circulation,  and 
many  had  to  close  down.  When,  at  a  later  stage,  The  Daily  Express, 
The  News  Chronicle,  and  The  Daily  Herald  brought  out  a  Northern  edition 
in  Manchester,  the  sphere  of  the  local  newspaper  was  still  further 
invaded.  The  Daily  Express  even  brought  out  a  Glasgow  edition,  and  at 
one  time  had  special  pages  for  special  towns — a  Leeds  page,  for  instance, 
devoted  to  Leeds  news  for  Leeds  readers. 

Nevertheless,  the  wave  that  threatened  to  engulf  the  local  newspapers 
did,  after  covering  the  landscape  and  destroying  some  of  the  weaker 
obstacles  in  its  way,  begin  to  recede.  Local  patriotism  asserted  itself. 
Bright  young  reporters  sent  down  to  cover  local  events  made  mistakes 
in  the  spelling  of  names  or  in  the  position  of  villages,  which  made  the 
inhabitants  smile.  The  national  daily,  even  when  it  gave  a  page  to 
local  news,  or  sent  down  a  squad  of  picked  men  to  a  certain  mapped- 
out  area,  could  obviously  never  hope  to  cover  local  events  with  the 
same  detail,  or  even  with  the  same  knowledge  of  local  affections  and 
jealousies,  as  the  local  paper. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  local  press  survived  despite 
their  slender  financial  position.  It  is  a  press  that  any  country  might  be 
proud  of.  If  London  has  its  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  Morning  Post,  Observer 
and  Sunday  Times,  Manchester  has  its  Guardian,  Yorkshire,  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham  each  has  its  Post,  and  Scotland  has  its  Glasgow  Herald 
and  Scotsman. 
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HE  existence  of  these  great  local  papers  serves  to  bring  out  a  fact 
which,  while  obvious,  is  nevertheless  very  often  forgotten.  Those 
who  once  believed  that  the  press  of  this  country  would  consist  of  a 
few  great  national  dailies  and  evenings,  forgot  that  the  public  consist 
of  many  mansions  and  that  a  large  paper  catering  for  millions  of  readers 
cannot  satisfy  wide  differences  of  tastes  and  culture.  The  Times  does 
not  compete  with  the  Daily  Express  ;  each  serves  a  different  public  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  sale  of  the  Express  goes  up,  that  of 
The  Times  should  go  down.  They  may  and  frequently  do  lie  on  the  same 
breakfast  table.  Anybody  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  in  bus  or  train  will 
see  passengers  carrying  both  a  twopenny  paper  and  a  penny  one.  There 
are  many  people  who  treat  the  "  brighter  "  papers  as  a  kind  of  cocktail 
which  they  take  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  the  more  solid  fare  of  The 
Times. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  guide  to  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  to-day.  As  the  modern  newspaper  developed  many- 
sidedly  with  critical  reports  on  every  specialised  branch  of  life,  a  need 
was  felt  for  more  periodicals,  coming  out  more  rarely  than  newspapers, 
usually  more  literary  in  form,  and  not  usually  run  on  a  commercial 
basis.  The  scholarly  journals  put  out  by  the  universities  and  learned 
societies  do  not  pay  contributors,  being  supported  by  subscription 
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There  is  also  a  large  class  of  literary  and  political  periodicals,  The 
Saturday  Review,  The  Spectator,  The  London  Mercury,  The  Criterion  and 
many  others.  These  are  still  very  much  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
personal  opinion  or  philosophy. 

Most  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  speak  for  themselves  in 
their  appearance,  the  nature  of  their  headlines  and  their  style.  It 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  newspaper  that  you  should  be  able  to  diagnose 
its  character  at  a  glance.  In  The  Times  there  is  always  dignity  and  reserve 
as  well  as  masterly  treatment  of  foreign  and  domestic  news  ;  and  there 
are  delicately  humorous  general  essays  in  the  last  leader.  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  equally  dignified  and  trustworthy,  is  perhaps  more  fearless 
in  dealing  with  unpleasant  situations.  It  is  also  more  enterprising,  with 
an  excellent  woman's  page,  and  a  story  or  literary  article  on  the  back 
page.  Its  wider  scope  is  probably  owing  to  its  position  as  a  provincial 
newspaper.  The  Morning  Post  sufficiently  describes  its  policy  in  an 
advertisement  showing  a  well-groomed  young  woman  who  says  : 
"  For  The  Morning  Post  to  think  as  I  do  is  nothing  unusual.  It  reflects— 
as  it  always  has  done — those  worth  while  English  traditions  which  can 
only  die  if  England  dies."  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  an  excellent  paper  with 
reliable  news  ;  and  there  are  the  pictorial  and  frankly  sensational  papers 
which  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  The  book  criticism  of  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement  is  necessary  for  every  one  closely  interested  in 
any  branch  of  literature. 

Apart  from  this,  the  most  intelligent  criticism  of  the  week  is  contained 
in  the  two  Sunday  papers,  The  Observer  and  The  Sunday  Times,  where 
books,  plays,  films,  painting,  music,  gardening  and  even  motoring, 
are  treated  by  experts  in  an  able  way.  Between  the  highbrow  and 
lowbrow  Sunday  papers  comes  The  Referee,  combining  some  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  highbrow  with  some  of  the  vivacity  of  the  lowbrows. 
The  Sunday  Express  and  The  Sunday  Dispatch  contain  some  really  refreshing 
humour  and  comment  on  events  of  the  week  and  on  life  in  general,  as 
well  as  brightly  written  but  informative  and  sane  film  criticism. 


SINCERITY    A    CARDINAL    VIRTUE 


IT  is  not  easy  to  assess  exactly  the  influence  of  literature  on  journalism 
and  journalism  on  literature.  In  individual  cases,  the  necessity  for 
getting  a  story  frequently  vitiates  style  and  sincerity.  There  was  a  prayer 
in  Charles  I.'s  time  for  journalists  :  "  Wee  desire  the  Goranto  makers 
to  be  inspired  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  one  may  know  when  to 
praise  thy  blessed  and  glorious  name,  and  when  to  pray  unto  Thee  ; 
for  we  often  praise  and  Laude  Thy  Holy  Name  for  the  King  of  Sweden's 
victories  and  afterwards  we  heare  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  we 
oftentime  pray  unto  Thee  to  relieve  the  same  King  in  his  distresses,  and 
we  likewise  heare  that  there  is  noe  such  Cause."  This  is  as  applicable 
to-day  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  especially  in  the  American 
cheap  newspapers  which  will  stop  at  nothing  to  get  their  story.  Tliis, 
and  the  use,  also  carried  to  fantastic  extremes  in  America,  of  catching 
and  sensational  headlines,  often  alliterative,  cannot  be  a  help  in 
maintaining  literary  standards. 
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Yet  literature  profits  in  other  ways.  Some  of  the  greatest  writers 
have  used  journalism  as  a  medium,  and  some  have  written  a  prose 
style  as  pure  and  austere  as  that  of  John  Dry  den.  There  are  other 
services.  The  practice  of  running  short  stories  and  serials,  of  printing 
poetry,  and  exercising  the  wits  of  readers  in  literary  competitions,  offers 
a  scope  for  people  who  would  otherwise  lack  the  stimulus  to  write.  It 
is  possible  that  some  poets  have  been  brought  to  poetry  by  their  success 
in  newspaper  competitions.  One  may  doubt  whether  Shakespeare  would 
have  written  his  plays  if  he  had  had  no  audience. 

This  advantage  is  subject  to  the  real  abuse  that  every  one  begins 
to  conceive  that  he  must  be  able  to  write  ;  but  overproduction  in 
literature  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing,  since  it  leaves  the  possibility  of 
more  choice.  The  wide  publicity  given  to  literature  by  reviews  has 
suggested  the  existence  of  critical  standards  to  the  reading  public, 
even  if  the  standard  is  not  universally  high.  It  may  be  true  that  there 
are  fewer  great  novels  nowadays.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is,  and 
this  must  be  partly  owing  to  newspaper  influence,  a  far  greater  number 
of  good  novels  and  a  far  greater  number  of  intelligent  and  educated 
readers  to  whom  they  are  readily  accessible.  So  well  have  the  newspapers 
done  their  job  of  bringing  up  the  public  that  they  are  like  tired  mothers 
who  have  lagged  behind  the  education  of  their  children. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  READING 

'•T^HE  most  convenient  way  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  English 
1  journalism  is  to  read  it  day  by  day  as  it  appears.  No  newspapers 
in  the  world  have  a  higher  reputation  than  Tne  Times  and  The  Man- 
chester Guardian.  Read  the  editorials  in  these  newspapers.  A  high 
standard  of  writing  is  also  maintained  in  such  weeklies  as  The  Illustrated 
London  News  (especially  G.  K.  Chesterton's  articles),  The  New  Statesman 
and  Nation,  Punch  (A.  P.  Herbert,  Anthony  Armstrong,  "  A.A?\  E.  V. 
Lucas,  and  "  Evoe  ")5  Time  and  Tide,  The.  Times  Literary  Supplement. 
Other  periodicals  to  which  the  best  writers  contribute  articles  are  the 
New  Criterion,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  Adelphi,  Life  and  Letters. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  proceed  from  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  collections  of  reprinted  articles.  Anything  by  Defoe  throws 
light  on  journalism.  Read  his  A  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal  to  Mrs.  Burgrave  which  he  wrote  to  be  appended  to  a  dull  book  on 
death  to  make  it  sell  ;  it  is  a  first-class  example  of  journalism.  Then 
turn  to  the  collected  articles  of  Rose  Macaulay,  published  under  the 
title  Casual  Commentaries.  Cricket  lovers  should  obtain  a  copy  of  Days 
in  the  Sun,  by  Neville  Cardus,  a  book  consisting  mainly  of  cricket  reports, 
remarkably  well  written  considering  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  composed.  Another  good  book  is  Fleet  Street,  an  anthology  of  modern 
journalism,  by  W.  W.  Cobbett  and  Sidney  Dark. 

Useful  books  on  journalism  are  :  The  English  Newspaper,  by  Stanley 
Morrison  (Cambridge  University  Press)  and  Journalism  (Pitman). 

The  best  examples  of  the  craft  of  journalism  are  furnished  by  the 
following  articles  which  are  all  taken  from  the  greatest  exponents  of  this 
kind  of  writing. 


THE  JOURNALIST  AT  WORK:    SOME  FINE 
EXAMPLES  OF  HIS  CRAFT 

MEREDITH  TOWNSEND  :    THE  CALAMITY  IN  CHINA 

MEREDITH   WHITE  TOWNSEND    (1831-1911)    was   one  of  the 
great  legends  of  Fleet  Street.      Sixty  of  his  eighty  years  were  spent  on 
newspapers.      His  rise  was  meteoric.    He  disliked  being  a  schoolmaster, 
-and    emigrated    to    India    where    at    twenty-one    he    was    editor    of   "  The 
Friend  of  India  ;  "    at  twenty-three  he  was  proprietor.     His  boast  was  that  he 
often  wrote  the  whole  paper  "  except  the  advertisements."    His  powerful  and  just 
influence  earned  the  gratitude  of  both  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning.    At 
twenty-eight  he  returned  to  England  under  doctor's  orders,  and  bought    "  The 
Spectator,"  editing  it  magnificently  for  thirty-six  years  with  his  friend,  Richard 
Holt  Hutton,  and  the  friendship  was  strengthened  by  literary  partnership. 

Townsend  had  supremely  the  qualities  nearly  always  found  in  a  first-class 
journalist.  He  was  courteous,  kindly,  encouraging  to  novices,  and  a  brilliant 
talker.  His  writing  was  mainly  political.  He  was  correspondent  to  "  The  Times" 
from  India,  and  contributed  articles  to  "  The  Spectator  "  and  other  reviews.  He 
had  a  tremendously  forceful,  invigorating  style  ;  the  terrific  description  of  the 
breaking  of  the  Yellow  River  in  China,  from  which  the  following  passage  is  taken, 
is  one  of  'the  landmarks  of  journalism.  It  was  fast  published  in  "  The  Spectator." 

EVEN  in  Asia,  where  everything  is  immoderate,  where  a  forest  covers 
kingdoms,  a  river  deposits  a  county  in  a  decade,  and  man  grows  feeble 
from  an  abiding  sense  that  Nature  is  too  strong  for  him,  there  has  been 
no  calamity  in  our  time  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  dramatic  as  the 
bursting  of  the  Yellow  River  on  September  27th,  1887.  It  exceeds  in 
its  extent,  if  not  in  the  separateness  of  its  horror,  the  submerging  of  the 
island  of  Deccan  Shahbazpore,  in  1876,  when  a  storm  wave  in  two  hours 
swept  off  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings.  The  Yellow  River, 
larger  and  swifter  than  the  Ganges,  and  containing  more  water  perhaps 
than  five  Danubes,  bears  to  the  immense  province  called  Honan,  which 
is  ten  thousand  square  miles  larger  than  England  and  Wales,  much  the 
relation  borne  by  the  Po  towards  the  Lombard  Plain,  at  once  a  blessing 
and  a  scourge.  Its  waters  originally  created  the  lowlands  of  the  province 
by  depositing  silt  through  ages,  and  they  are  now  their  torment.  The 
alluvial  land,  once  above  the  water,  is  rich  with  a  richness  of  which 
Englishmen  have  no  experience,  being  covered  with  a  thick  pad  of 
yellow  mould  a  hundred  feet  or  more  deep,  on  which  everything  will 
grow,  from  the  teak-tree  to  the  pineapple,  yielding,  when  planted  with 
rice,  one  hundred  and  sixty  fold,  and  in  places  producing,  almost 
without  manure  and  with  light  ploughing,  two  full  crops  a  year.  No 
people  living  by  agriculture  can  resist  the  temptation  of  such  a  soil, 
and  for  ages  the  Chinese — of  all  races  in  the  world  the  most  instinctively 
agricultural — have  swarmed  to  these  lowlands,  to  find  that,  in  spite  of 
all  their  profits,  they  must  embank  the  river  or  perish.  The  surplus 
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water  of  autumn,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  nine  times  the  regular 
outflow,  rushing  down  in  huge  masses  from  the  hills  at  a  speed  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  pours  its  overspill  over  whole  counties,  drowning  every- 
thing not  ten  feet  above  the  river-level,  and  when  it  retires,  leaves, 
besides  a  deposit  fatal  to  one  year's  crop,  an  unendurable  variety  of  fever. 
Down  go  whole  populations  at  once,  not  dead,  but  paralysed  for  work, 
and  with  their  constitutions  ruined.  The  Chinese,  who  in  their  courage 
for  labour  are  a  grand  people,  fought  the  river,  embanked  it,  and  for 
two  thousand  years  at  least  reaped  enormous  harvests  from  the  protected 
soil.  Every  two  centuries  or  so,  however,  the  river,  rising  in  its  strength 
like  a  malignant  genius,  swept  every  barrier  away,  cut  for  itself  a  new 
bed — nine  such  beds  are  known — and  ruined  a  province  ;  but  the  people 
swarm  in  again,  the  new  work  is  easier  at  first,  and  the  land  is  again 
recovered  from  the  vast  lagoons.  The  last  outburst  occurred  twenty- 
five  years  ago  ;  but  the  Chinese  still  persevered,  immense  dykes  were 
completed,  and  the  province  once  more  became  a  garden. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  embanking  any  river  carrying  huge 
deposits.  The  Times'  correspondent  blunders  about  this.  He  talks  of 
it  as  a  speciality  of  the  Yellow  River,  but  every  river  carrying  much 
pulverised  soil  from  the  mountains  presents  the  same  perplexity  to 
engineers.  The  water  not  only  deposits  silt  where  it  debouches,  but  all 
along  its  course  ;  and  if  it  is  shut  in  by  embankments,  the  bed  of  the 
river  incessantly  rises  highest,  until  at  last  it  is  far  above  the  plain. 
The  bed  of  the  Po,  for  example,  is  in  places  forty  feet  above  the  rice  lands, 
and  some  of  the  dykes  of  the  Mississippi  are  like  artificial  hills.  The 
Yellow  River,  from  the  enormous  rapidity  of  its  volume  when  swollen  by 
melted  snow,  is  the  worst  of  offenders  in  this  respect  ;  its  new  bed,  even 
in  twenty-five  years,  has  risen  far  above  the  plain,  and  as  the  dykes 
grow  from  hillocks  into  hills,  from  mere  walls  into  ranges  of  earthworks 
like  fortress-sides,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  the  effort  overtaxes  the  skill 
of  the  engineers,  and  the  perseverance  even  of  Chinese  labourers.  The 
ablest  engineers  in  India  were  beaten  by  the  Damoodah,  though  it  is, 
compared  with  the  Hoang-Ho,  like  a  trumpery  European  stream,  and 
though  the  labour  available  could  hardly  be  exhausted.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  upper  sections  of  the  dykes 
cost  too  much  for  complete  repair,  and  tend  to  be  inadequate  ;  and 
when  the  Yellow  River,  gorged  with  water  from  the  mountains  till  it 
forms  in  reality  a  gigantic  reservoir,  averaging  a  mile  broad,  from  three 
to  five  hundred  miles  long,  and  seventy  feet  deep,  all  suspended  in  air 
by  artificial  supports,  comes  rushing  down  in  autumn,  the  slightest 
weakness  in  those  supports  is  fatal.  On  September  ayth  the  river  was 
at  its  fullest,  its  speed  was  at  its  highest,  there  was  almost  certainly  a 
driving  wind  from  the  West,  a  bit  of  dyke  gave  way,  the  rent  spread 
for  1 200  yards,  and — our  readers  remember,  for  Charles  Reade  described 
it,  the  rush  into  Sheffield  of  the  Holmfirth  Reservoir.  Multiply  that,  if 
you  can,  by  two  thousand,  add  exhaustless  renewals  of  the  water  from 
behind — five  Danubes  pouring  from  a  height  for  two  months  on  end — 
and  instead  of  a  long  valley  with  high  sides  which  can  be  reached,  think 
of  a  vast,  open  plain,  flat  as  Salisbury  Plain,  but  studded  with  three 
thousand  villages,  all  swarming  as  English  villages  never  swarm  ;  and 
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you  may  gain  a  conception  of  a  scene  hardly  rivalled  since  the  Deluge. 
The  torrent,  it  is  known,  in  its  first  and  grandest  rush,  though  throwing 
out  rivers  every  moment  at  every  incline  of  the  land,  had  for  its  centre 
a  stream  thirty  miles  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  travelling  probably  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour, — a  force  as  irresistible  as  that  of  lava  No  tree 
could  last  ten  minutes,  no  house  five,  the  very  soil  would  be  carried 
away  as  by  a  supernatural  ploughshare  ;  and  as  for  man, — an  ant  in  a 
broken  stopcock  in  a  London  street  would  be  more  powerful  than  he. 
Swim  ?  As  well  wrestle  with  the  Holy  head  express.  Fly  ?  It  takes 
hours  in  such  a  plain  to  reach  a  hillock  three  feet  high,  the  water  the 
while  pouring  on  faster  than  a  hunter's  gallop.  There  is  no  more  escape 
from  such  a  flood  than  there  is  escape  from  the  will  of  God,  and  those 
Chinese  who  refused  even  to  struggle  were  the  happiest  of  all,  because 
the  quickest  dead.  Over  a  territory  of  ten  thousand  square  miles,  or 
two  Yorkshires  at  least  (for  the  missionaries  report  a  wider  area),  over 
thousands  of  villages — three  thousand  certainly,  even  if  the  capital  is 
not  gone,  as  is  believed — the  soft  water  passed,  silently  strangling  every 
living  thing,  the  cows  and  the  sheep  as  well  as  their  owners  ;  and  for 
ourselves,  who  have  seen  the  scene  only  on  a  petty  scale,  we  doubt  whether 
the  "  best-informed  European  in  Pekin  "  is  not  right  when  he  calcuK 
the  destruction  of  life  at  seven  millions,  and  whether  The  Times'  re- 
porter is  not  too  fearful  of  being  taken  for  a  romancer  when  he  reduces 
it  to  one  or  two.  The  great  villages  are  crammed  with  population,  and 
alive  with  children  ;  the  whole  water  of  Hoang-Ho  has  been  pouring 
on  them  for  two  months,  none  reaching  the  sea  ;  and  even  by  the 
highest  estimate  the  dead  are  fewer  than  those  who  died  of  starvation 
a  Few  years  ago  in  the  famine  of  the  two  Shans.  In  Asia,  kingdoms  and 
capitals  have  perished  of  pestilence,  as  Cambodia  probably,  and  Gour 
certainly  did  ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  the  physical  conditions  being 
favourable,  why  equal  multitudes  should  not  perish  in  a  flood. 

H.  W.  MASSINGHAM :  THE  RELIGION  OF  A  JOURNALIST 

TT  W.  MASSINGHAM  (1859-1924)  was  an  East  Anglian,  with  the 
j["jL  ,  characteristic  Norfolk  mixture  of  outward  coldness  with  inward  passion. 
He  had  much  of  Cromwell  and  Bunyan  and  not  a  little  of  the  melancholy 
of  Cowper.  He  joined  the  staff  of  "  The  Eastern  Daily  Press  "  at  Norwich 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  he  worked  some  time  in  the  provinces  before  coming 
to  London,  where  he  became  a  great  success  through  a  brilliant  style  and 
ardent  ideas.  He  is  chiefly  famous  as  a  great  editor,  old  style,  of"  The  Nation" 
In  his  youth  he  was  "  almost  paralysed  ;  "  he  could  not  write  because  of  his 
fastidious  taste.  For  hours  he  would  sit  before  what  he  called  the  "  virgin  page  *' 
without  being  able  to  put  down  a  single  word.  Later,  he  learned  to  write,  n 
surrounded  by  noise  and  bustle,  at  incredible  speed. 

Massingham  was  thin,  wiry,  with  a  light  moustache,  and  he  had  a  curious  habit 
— surely  unique — of  twitching  the  end  of  his  nose.  He  wore  glasses,  and  his  fair 
hair  never  went  white.  He  looked  years  younger  than  he  was.  The  following 
article  published  in  "  The  Spectator  "  after  his  death  was  intended  to  be  the 
beginning  of  an  autobiography. 
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BUT  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  Spilling  really  helped  me,  so  far  as 
my  inborn  wilfulness,  and  tendency  to  break  away  from  the  fatigue  of 
thought  into  mere  exciting  experiences,  ever  allowed  of  spiritual  help 
from  without.  He  made  me  see  Christianity  as  a  lovable  thing.  In 
theory  the  devout  Swedenborgian,  unlike  Blake,  identifies  Jehovah  and 
Christ.  But  in  practice  he  separates  them.  Spilling,  a  simple  and 
paternally  kind  nature,  hated  the  Puritan's  inhibition  on  art  (he  adored 
the  theatre,  then  regarded  in  chapel-going  Norwich  as  the  way  to  the 
Pit),  and  despised  the  mean,  money-changer's  life  into  which,  save  for 
politics,  the  average  Nonconformist's  activities  flowed.  Thus  the  Jesus 
he  expounded  to  me  was  really  not  unlike  Blake's  deliverer  from  Jahvism. 
Only  he  called  Him  God,  while  I  found  a  Man,  and  His  coming  in  thk 
human  guise  did  usher  in  for  me  a  return  to  sunlight. 

To  the  sacramental  churches  I  was  not  drawn.  The  journalist  in 
me  was  sensible  that  the  movement  that  way  in  the  Anglican  Church 
was  almost  over,  while  the  tremendous  speed  at  which  science  began  to 
walk,  opening  out  new  avenues  of  thought  (not,  as  Martineau  showed, 
necessarily  material  ones)  with  every  stride,  turned  the  really  inquiring 
eyes  in  her  direction.  No  sensitive  mind  but  is  emotionally  stirred  when 
it  first  grasps  the  meaning  of  Catholic  ceremonial  as  expressed  in  the 
Mass  and  in  Benediction.  If  the  soul  could  thus  be  renewed  by  a  renewing 
act  of  communion  with  the  Divine,  what  a  simple  thing  the  spiritual 
life  became  !  But  the  literalness  of  the  intervening  symbol  repelled  me. 
I  could  no  more  read  its  dark  metaphysic  into  the  story  of  the  Last 
Supper  than  I  could  see  the  worldlings  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  refined 
by  their  belief  in  Redemption  by  the  Blood.  But  at  least  the  Non- 
conformist was  right  on  one  point — his  refusal  to  accept  Christianity  in 
the  form  of  a  political  institution.  Politics  were  run  by  politicians.  One 
knew  the  political  character,  which  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the 
saintly  character,  or  the  poetic  character,  or  the  free,  lovable  character 
with  weaknesses,  such  as  the  Christian  humanists,  like  Dickens  or 
Dostoievsky,  liked  to  draw.  It  was  worldly,  it  was  limited,  above  all,  it 
was  unoriginal.  It  never  led  to  anything,  it  merely  accepted.  So  with 
the  Churches.  They  accepted  capitalism  ;  they  accepted  war  ;  what 
would  they  not  accept  so  only  they  could  retain  their  hold  on  society, 
and  make  its  evil  seem  good,  with  no  transformation  of  the  soul,  or  of 
the  daily  practice  ?  Thus  it  was  that,  to  the  sceptical  eye  of  the  journalist, 
the  Church  lacked  all  power.  It  was  a  make-believe.  The  world  despised 
it,  knowing  it  could  be  bought,  or  at  least  compromised  with,  and  that 
all  that  the  Church  could  retort  on  its  rival  was  to  frighten  it  a  little  with 
its  incantations.  But  the  fire  was  out :  the  Church,  as  Blake  declared,  had 
grown  "  cold,"  and,  in  its  soul  relation  to  the  world,  was  practically 
runctionless.  It  did  not  even  dispense  its  Sacraments.  It  sold  them  to 
those  who  had,  while  those  who  had  not  did  without  them,  and  lived 
on  such  stores  of  love,  peace,  health,  and  leisure,  as  the  greed  of  the 
Powers  that  were,  sacred  and  secular,  left  over. 

But  Jesus,  one  felt,  was  not  like  that.  And  going  back  to  the  Bible, 
and  with  the  aid  of  modern  criticism  simplifying  the  story  of  His  life, 
as  the  imaginative  reader  loves  to  simplify  it,  I  saw  that  it  was  elemental 
stuff,  and  that  out  of  it  was  made  all  the  goodness  I  had  ever  come  in 
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contact  with.  Thus,  there  was  truth  in  Swedenborg's  vision  of  Christ  as  the 
Grand  Man,  who  somehow  came  in  to  save  the  world  from  being  destroyed 
by  its  own  selfishness,  as  well  as  by  its  tendency  to  go  on  believing  what 
was  no  longer  believable.  This  model  of  true  living  was  always  being 
lost  and  always  being  rediscovered.  In  this  sense  the  "  Coming  of 
Jesus,"  of  the  orthodox  was  a  religious  truth.  It  was  a  going  back,  like 
Christian  after  his  lost  scroll,  to  the  foundations  of  society. 


J.  L.  GARyiN:    ALICE  METNELUS  "LAST  POEMS" 

JL.  GARVIN'S  grandfather,  something  of  a  phrenologist,  said,  feeling  his 
grandson's  "  bumps"  :  "  The  boy  will  be  either  a  bishop  or  a  prime-fighter" 
*  He  is  still  something  of  both.  Of  Irish  stock,  but  born  and  bred  in  sturdy 
Cheshire,  he  was  at  sixteen  writing  articles  for  J.  A.  Spender  at  Hull  ;  so  mature 
were  they  that  Spender  never  guessed  that  his  contributor  was  unbearded.  He  did 
not  come  to  London  until  he  was  thirty,  but  eventually  became  editor  of  "  The 
Observer"  He  made  it  succeed  by  allowing  tired  journalists  to  write  of  what 
interested  them  at  double  the  length  ;  by  "  giving  the  public  what  it  ought  to 
have  ;  "  and  by  the  humour,  sobriety,  robustness  of  his  leading  articles.  People 
may  disagree  with  his  views  ;  they  must  admit  his  sanity  and  integrity,  as  well 
as  his  uncanny  political  foresight. 

He  is  massive  with  a  leonine  head.  His  fair  complexion  oddly  contrasts 
with  his  dark  hair  and  greenish-grey  prominent  eyes.  He  has  a  habit  of  cocking  his 
head  like  a  bird  when  he  is  reading.  When  gay,  he  bursts  pontifically  into  the 
masses  and  responses  that  he  sang  as  a  boy.  With  a  formidable  intuitive  wisdom 
he  combines  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  writing  shows  the 
influence  of  Dryden,  and  his  life,  though  devoted  to  politics,  has  been  steeped  in 
literature,  English  and  foreign.  The  following  passage  from  an  article  on  Alice 
Meynell  was  chosen  in  preference  to  a  political  one  as  showing  the  warmth  and 
lucidity  of  his  style  when  writing  on  a  subject  dear  to  him. 

WHEN  Preludes  appeared  their  name  by  no  mere  accident  recalled  Bach. 
In  its  more  slender  sphere,  this  poetry  had  an  enchanting  affinity  with 
the  severity  of  that  music  and  its  strictness  in  freedom.  The  one  as  it 
happened  came  from  a  mind  penetrated  by  the  other.  The  Preludes 
in  words  were  not  of  the  moment,  but  entered  at  once  into  the  life,  and 
the  inner  life,  of  our  more  perfect  literature.  In  a  noisy  and  copious  age 
of  mass-production  in  arts  and  letters  as  well  as  in  manufacture,  that 
first  little  volume  was  a  classic  at  its  birth  ;  and  it  laid  a  pure  spell  upon 
the  few  having  ears  to  hear  an  utterance  so  subtle  and  rare  that  it  made 
expression  seem  as  nearly  the  sister  of  silence  as  in  Shelley's  image  sleep 
is  the  brother  of  death. 

Now,  when  almost  half  a  century  has  passed,  come  the  after-songs. 
The  Last  Poems  of  Alice  Meynell  is  in  itself  a  title  like  one  of  her  own 
cadences,  full  of  poignancy  and  calm.  It  is  the  spirit  of  that  "  Farewell  " 
which  cannot  be  repeated.  It  breathes  very  gently,  solemnly,  through 
many  of  these  pages  ;  they  are  pages  of  adieu — more  implied  than  ex- 
pressed, and  without  a  tremor  of  self-pathos.  Only  amidst  the  world  and 
its  many  things,  beloved  or  grievous,  she  looks  and  listens  as  one  who 
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may  not  again  ;  and  in  this  final  mood,  with  every  glance,  at  every  accent, 
the  most  familiar  of  her  habitual  interests  and  joys  awaken  in  her  strange 
thoughts  and  suggest  singular  analogies  brought  as  it  were  from  the 
furthest  confines  of  the  mind. 

The  Last  Poems  are  published  in  two  forms.  They  are  issued  apart 
in  a  brown  slip  of  a  book  scarcely  more  than  fifty  pages  long.  They  are 
also  embodied  with  all  the  rest  of  her  poetry  in  the  complete  edition 
simultaneously  published — an  enlargement  of  the  collected  poems 
already  well  known,  with  Sargent's  portrait  as  the  frontispiece.  Now 
that  the  tale  is  told,  the  complete  edition  represents  by  far  the  smallest 
sum  of  verse  bequeathed  by  any  modern  poet  of  equal  greatness.  Many 
lesser  persons  have  easily  written  more  in  a  year  than  she  did  in  fifty. 
Some  of  them  more  in  one  month  than  she  in  a  lifetime.  To  mention 
considerable  comparisons,  even  Christina  Rossetti  in  a  shorter  period 
wrote  a  dozen  times  as  much  ;  Mrs.  Browning  in  a  period  still  shorter 
at  least  twenty  times  as  much.  Mrs.  Browning,  towards  the  end,  was 
expressing  temporary  emotions  of  a  political  atmosphere  with  a  curious 
mingling  of  her  own  fluent  eloquence  and  her  husband's  mannerisms^ 
adding  nothing  to  her  very  self.  Christina's  poetic  impulses  had  become 
repetitionary  and  faint.  Older  than  either,  Alice  Meynell  only  strengthened 
her  own  identity  while  keeping  a  fresher  brain  and  firmer  nerve,  and  her 
almost  incomparable  gift  of  significant  compression. 

She  will  bring  nothing  but  the  fine  gold  and  pure  crystal  of  her 
spirit  or  her  art.  Her  quality  at  her  last  is  above  that  of  the  two  other 
great  women-poets  at  theirs.  It  is  a  cmality  of  discovering  thought j 
profound,  remote  reverie  ;  infinite  delicacy  of  discernment  ;  with  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  acumen  and  moral  sureness  of  a  fixed,  inviolate 
soul.  Inevitably,  as  with  all  mortal  faculty  so  far  prolonged,  there  is  a 
change.  That  only  alchemy  of  poetic  genius,  the  magic  ardour  of  the 
blood,  is  gone.  There  is  less  beauty  of  external  form,  imaginative  picture, 
and  controlled  emotion.  Her  colour  is  changed  wholly  into  light.  The 
arrowy  feeling,  looking  forward,  is  turned  into  an  acutely  sensitive 
fortitude,  quick  with  the  last  tenderness  and  heavenly  fidelities  of  memory. 
The  maintained  beauty  is  that  of  exquisite  and  unexpected  thoughts. 
Of  the  fifty  Last  Poems  every  one  has  some  memorable  suggestion.  Half 
a  dozen  and  more  are  as  fortunately  original  as  any  modern  English  poet 
ever  wrote  so  late  in  the  evening  of  life. 

SIR  JOHN  SQUIRE :    ON  WILLIAM  MORRIS 

SIR  JOHN  SQUIRE  is  a  small  dark  man  with  curly  hair  and  a  rather 
shrewd,  kindly  eye.    He  represents  the  tradition  of  an  editor  expressing  himself 
through  his  journal.     He  began  as  a  poet,  and  his  early  poems  have  grace 
and  beauty  ;  poetry  is  still  his  major  love.     He  became  literary  editor  of  "  The 
New  Statesman  "    in  1913,  and  he  has  been  editor  of  "  The  London  Mercury  " 
for  a  long  time.  His  value  as  a  literary  arbiter  is  shown  by  his  editorship  of  "  The 
English  Men  of  Letters  "  and  other  series.   He  persistently  fights  for  the  rights  of 
poetry  and  for  conservative  English.     His  style  is  easy,  flowing,  almost  conversa- 
tional.   His  interests  are  so  varied  that  he  can  write  on  almost  any  subject.    His- 
taste  is  well  revealed  by  the  following  editorial  notes  on  William  Morris. 
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HE  had  a  private  income.  It  is  a  depressing  thought  that  most  of  our 
greater  poets  have  either  had  private  incomes  or  sponged  on  their 
friends.  If  you  have  a  genius  he  cannot  possibly  be  liberated  to  do 
his  best,  whether  in  public  affairs  or  in  poetry,  unless  he  is  immune 
from  worries  about  money.  The  immunity,  if  too  early  obtained,  is 
rather  a  handicap  in  a  way  :  the  born  rich  are  liable  to  ignore  the 
elementary  facts  of  life.  But  a  moderate  degree  of  inherited  riches 
certainly  helps  a  man  of  artistic  nature  who  has  anything  decent  in 
him,  and  Morris's  Socialism  might  never  have  been  heard  of  had  he 
not  had  a  private  income.  That  by  the  way.  The  fact  remains  that  he 
hated  everything  that  we  all  hate,  longed  for  a  lost  Paradise,  and  would 
have  been  willing  to  die  for  better  housing.  In  Chaucer's  or  Shakespeare's 
age  he  would  have  been  a  great  accepting  poet,  full  of  the  joy  of  life, 
and  not  protesting  against  the  arrangements  of  society.  Born  in  the 
age  of  Gobden  and  Bright,  Manchester  and  the  Black  Country,  his  poet's 
soul  revolted  against  what  was  happening,  and  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  either  attacking  what  was,  or  composing  pictures  of  what  might 
be.  It  is  all  to  his  credit  as  a  man,  but  it  must  diminish  his  stature  as  a 
poet. 

A  very  seemly  tribute  to  Morris's  memory  is  the  Nonesuch  Press' 
omnibus  Selected  Prose  and  Poetry  of  William  Morris.  It  will  contain  News 
from  Nowhere,  A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  two  other  tales  in  prose  ;  the 
whole  of  The  Wanderers  from  the  Eartidy  Paradise  ;  a  selection  of  the 
shorter  poems  and  eleven  essays  and  lectures,  the  subjects  of  which  range 
from  "  The  Lesser  Arts,"  to  How  I  Became  a  Socialist."  It  is  seemly, 
because  had  there  been  no  Morris  there  would  have  been  no  Nonesuch 
Press.  He  wasn't  able  to  rescue  "  six  counties  overhung  with  smoke," 
though  he  inspired  many  who  may  now  be  Socialists,  Tories,  or  Fascists, 
to  a  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke.  His  refusal  of  machinery 
was  not  practical,  ox  even  desirable.  His  Socialism  was  nebulous, 
Utopian,  dreamy,  and  a  refusal  of  facts.  But  in  the  world  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  he  created  a  revolution  :  there  is  not  a  decent  carpet,  curtain, 
jar  or  book  produced  to-day  that  does  not  owe  something  to  his  passionate 
and  pervasive  influence.  He  was,  as  founder  of  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
the  father  of  all  the  private  presses.  The  private  presses  have  exercised 
an  enormous  influence  over  general  printing.  That  the  ordinary  book 
produced  by  publishers  to-day  is  immeasurably  more  beautiful  and 
legible  than  the  ordinary  book  produced  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
is  chiefly  due  to  Morris,  and  his  pupils,  Sir  Emery  Walker  and  Cobden 
Sanderson. 

The  Nonesuch  selection  might  have  been  better.  The  two  peaks 
of  Morris's  poetic  production  were  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Sigurd 
the  Volsung.  Some  poems  from  that  first,  and  very  Pre-Raphaelite,  volume 
may  appear  in  this  new  edition  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  there 
will  be  even  an  extract  from  the  later  work,  which  is  certainly  the  crown 
of  Morris's  poetical  career.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  with  his  customary 
propensity  towards  exaggeration  and  "  shock-tactics  "  describes  Morris 
as  "  the  greatest  prose  writer,  and  the  greatest  craftsman  of  the  reign." 
The  greatest  craftsman  he  certainly  was  :  he  excelled  in  every  medium 
he  attempted.  But  he  certainly  was  not  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  an 
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age  which  included  Dickens,  and  he  was  certainly  not  the  greatest  poet 
of  an  age  which  produced  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Arnold  and  even 
Swinburne.  But  (and  I  suppose  that  this  is  what  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  had 
in  mind)  he  is  certainly  an  underrated  poet  at  the  moment  :  and  if  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw's  hyperbole  sends  people  back  to  Sigurd  the  Volsung  it  will 
have  done  good  work.  If  Morris  had  done  nothing  else,  that  poem 
would  have  been  sacrosanct.  But  the  modern  world  distrusts  versatility. 

A.  P.  HERBERT:    TOPST,  M.P. 

P.  HERBERT,  one  of  England's  leading  humorists,  has  produced 
two  serious  novels.  His  underlying  seriousness  is  betrayed  by  the  fact  that 
his  humour  is  usually  satirical.  He  is  "one  of  Mr.  Punch's  bright  young 
men,"  perhaps,  but  a  romantic  motive  is  behind  the  brightness.  "  The  Trials 
of  Topsy,"  a  series  of  articles  which  first  appeared  in  "  Punch  "  and  are  now 
available  in  book  form,  satirises  the  empty-headed,  lovable,  social  beauty.  "  Holy 
Deadlock,"  his  latest  book,  attacks  our  divorce  laws  with  a  cogent  sarcasm. 

In  ig3$,  Herbert  was  elected  M.P.  for  Oxford  University  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  reforming  our  divorce  laws.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  when 
the  Matrimonial  Causes  Bill  was  passed  in  1937. 

Herbert  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1918,  but  never  practised.  Perhaps  his  legal 
side  comes  out  in  his  truculent  and  logical  letters  to  "  The  Times."  He  is  a  stand-by 
of  our  national  humorous  newspaper,  contributing  not  a  little  to  Punch's  character 
of  quiet,  decorous  fun.  The  following  article  from  "  The  Trials  of  Topsy  "  shows 
his  humour  at  its  brightest. 

So  what  with  everything  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  single  word  about 
your  verminous  Lidos  and  teeming  lingerie  parades,  because  think  what 
you  will  of  me  but  my  dear  this  tender  plant  does  not  blossom  in  herds 
and  hives  and  places  where  they  swarm,  no  darling  I  am  not  the  human 
bee,  but  small  and  congenial  which  was  what  we  had  there,  because  there 
were  a  few  quite  endurable  voiceless  Britons,  who  murmured  Good-morning 
and  whispered  Good-night  but  didn't  utter  between,  also  some  rather 
creamy  Americans,  who  paid  for  the  rum  punch  quite  always,  my  dear 
too  expensive,  and  that  leads  my  dear  to  the  solitary  canker,  because 
one  of  the  Americans  was  rather  magical,  my  dear  a  definite  witch,  called 
Mrs.  May,  and  we  became  quite  bosoms,  only  as  luck  would  have  it  the 
nymph  reminded  Haddock  of  that  Green  attractor  I've  told  you  about, 
and  my  dear  she  was  rather  litterary  and  constantly  read  books,  my  dear 
quite  nothing  in  it  of  course  only  there  was  a  second  or  two  when  your 
radiant  Top  felt  she  had  to  definitely  make  an  effort  to  command  attention 
and  that  my  dear  is  not  marked  on  the  map  of  my  life,  but  don't  think 
darling  that  I'm  going  to  be  one  of  those  carbolic  jealous  wives,  because 
I've  quite  decided  that  if  ever  there  should  be  the  mingiest  Delilah-trouble 
I'm  going  to  be  too  Christian  about  it,  because  my  dear  I  always  say  that 
it  always  pays  to  always  do  the  Christian  thing. 

However  no  more  of  that  now,  because  my  dear  of  course   I've 

forgotten  to  tell  you  the  real  throb,  my  dear  in  case  you  haven't  seen  I 

am  litterally  a  Member  of  Parliament,  well  it  was  just  as  we  expected 

my  poor  Haddock  was  unseated  owing  to  some  weasel  of  a  man  who  gave 

M.L.  u 
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beer  to  the  populace,  however  your  Topsy  was  elected  too  unanimously 
instead,  my  dear  a  walking  weed  did  stand  against  me,  but  he  quite  lost 
his  deposit  and  everything  and  was  practically  stoned  to  death,  well  it 
all  took  months  to  fructify  and  now  I  can't  take  my  little  seat  till  next 
Session,  of  course  my  poor  Haddock  is  faintly  wounded  I'm  afraid,  because 
meanwhile  he'd  made  history's  virgin  speech  and  was  once  ejected  from 
the  House  for  calling  Joynson-Hicks  a  cow  in  a  china  shop,  so  he  was 
rather  popular,  however  he's  writing  a  tragedy  or  something  now  and 
we've  taken  a  house  in  my  constituency,  only  outside  Burbleton  because 
my  dear  Burbleton,  too  morbid,  of  course  one  rather  flaw  is  that  the  finances 
are  the  least  bit  tremulous  and  on  the  debit  side,  so  Haddock's  doing 
some  ads  as  well,  well  no  more  now  darling,  O  snakes  I  nearly  forgot, 
my  dear  talking  of  finance  there's  a  misty  chance  of  my  flying  the  foul 
Atlantic,  but  not  a  whisper  darling,  because  not  even  Haddock  is  to  know, 
more  later,  your  second  mother  Topsy. 

ROBERT  LTND  :    ON  BEING  LORD  SO  AND  SO 

"T^OBERT  LTND,  a  slim,  dark,  Celtic  looking  man,  as  brown  as  a  berry  or 
f\the  ribbed  sea  sand,  has  a  charm  and  humour  that  make  him  one  of  the  best- 
"^  known  and  most  easily-read  writers  of  to-day.  He  has  been  for  a  long  time 
literary  editor  of"  The  News  Chronicle"  but  perhaps  his  best  work  has  been  done 
under  the  pseudonym  T.T.  in  "The  New  Statesman  and  Nation  "  He  was  born 
and  educated  in  Ireland,  and  bears  out  the  theory  that  the  Irish,  by  their  versatility, 
their  sparkling  and  flowing  talk  as  well  as  by  their  capacity  for  generous  enthusiasm, 
make  admirable  journalists.  His  work  has  a  gentle,  mellow  humour  that  adorns 
the  surface  of  serious  subjects  lest  we  become  too  embarrassed  by  earnestness.  In 
the  following  passage  he  muses  upon  the  General  Strike,  commenting  with  innocent 
surprise  upon  the  fact  that  bearers  of  great  names  are  flesh  and  blood. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  recent  General  Strike  was 
the  way  in  which  peers  and  peers'  sons  and  daughters  suddenly  became 
once  more  the  wonderful  creatures  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Ouida 
and  the  Family  Herald  Supplement.  Small  though  the  newspapers  were, 
they  could  still  find  room  for  paragraphs  telling  us  how  Lord  Swish 
was  a  guard  on  an  electric  train,  Lord  Swash  was  helping  in  running  a 
canteen  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Hon.  Gwendolen  Swush  was  driving 
a  motor  car  or  distributing  the  morning  papers.  During  the  Boer  War 
Mr.  Kipling  had  ranged  "  duke's  son,  cook's  son,  son  of  a  belted  earl  " 
as  equals  in  presence  of  the  grim  facts  of  life,  but  during  the  General 
Strike  cook's  son  became  suspect  as  a  sympathiser  with  Bolshevism,  and 
duke's  son  was  restored  to  his  ancient  pedestal  as  a  national  hero.  In 
one  paper  we  were  told  that  Lord  This  had  shown  a  wonderful  genius 
for  making  tea  in  a  canteen,  and  that  Lady  That  had  surprised  everybody 
by  her  marvellous  gift  for  making  sandwiches.  Apparently,  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  a  theory  had  been  spreading  that  the  British  Peerage 
was  a  collection  of  imbeciles,  and  the  discovery  that  peers  and  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  could  actually  do  the  sort  of  things  that  any 
of  us  could  do  came  as  a  startling  revelation  to  the  gossip- writers  and  the 
gossip-readers  of  London. 


ROBERT  LYND:  ON  BEING  LORD  so  AND  so  29 1 

I  confess  I  have  never  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  Peerage  that 
I  could  be  surprised  by  the  discovery  of  facts  of  this  kind.  I  have  known 
very  intimately  peers  of  two  kinds — the  peers  that  one  meets  in  novels 
and  the  peers  that  one  meets  in  books  of  reminiscences — and  never  for 
a  moment  had  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  beings  incapable  of 
making  a  cup  of  tea  or  cutting  a  ham  sandwich.  I  knew  that,  if  peers 
did  not  as  a  rule  brew  their  own  tea,  it  was  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  I  myself  do  not  brew  my  own  tea.  It  was  because  other  people 
did  it  for  them.  But  making  a  pot  of  tea  is  in  itself  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Even  a  peer  knows  that  you  must  heat  the  pot  before  putting 
in  the  tea,  and  that  you  must  put  in  at  least  a  spoonful  of  tea  for  each 
person  and  a  spoonful,  as  they  say,  for  the  pot.  These  things  are  not 
mysteries,  but  are  known  to  children.  As  for  cutting  sandwiches 
even  a  peeress  must  know  that  the  ham  should  be  approached,  not 
with  the  blunt  but  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife.  In  cutting  sand- 
wiches there  is  no  distinction  between  an  emperor  and  a  bootblack, 
except  that  the  emperor,  being  more  fastidious,  is  likely  to  cut  thinner 
slices. 

The  truth  is,  a  peer  can  do  almost  anything  that  an  ordinary  man 
can  do.  Until  fairly  recently  he  could  not  make  a  political  speech  during 
an  election  ;  but,  a  few  years  ago,  even  this  disability  was  removed,  and 
to-day  a  peer  is  at  liberty  to  do  almost  anything  he  pleases,  from  writing 
poetry  to  running  a  milk  shop.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  write 
very  good  poetry.  One  of  the  most  puzzling  things  in  history  is,  if  I 
may  be  forgiven  the  alliteration,  the  paucity  of  the  poetry  of  the  Peerage. 
The  peer,  I  suppose,  has  too  few  troubles  in  life  to  be  able  to  write  very 
good  poetry.  The  poets,  as  a  rule,  have  been  miserable  men,  even  when 
they  have  had  private  means.  Many  of  them  have  owed  a  great  deal 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  marry  the  woman  they  wished 
to  marry  ;  while  a  peer,  however  undesirable  in  other  respects,  is  almost 
invariably  able  to  marry  the  woman  he  wishes  to  marry.  Without 
unhappy  love,  however,  poetry  loses  one  of  its  greatest  themes.  Peers, 
no  doubt,  have  been  unhappily  married,  but  a  peer  needs  to  be  almost 
excessively  unhappy,  like  Lord  Byron,  in  order  to  write  poetry.  If  he  is 
amorous,  he  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  satiety  than  from  dearth,  and 
it  is  out  of  dearth  that  poetry  is  born. 


ALLAN  MONKHOUSE:    ON  GEORGE  MOORE 

ALLAN  MONKHOUSE  shows  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  North, 

/\  where  lie  was  bom  and  bred.    He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  and  is  a 

fine  scholar.    He  took  early  to  journalism  and  also  became  a  distinguished 

writer  of  novels  and  of  plays  which  have  been  produced  by  the  great  midland 

repertories  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  the   United 

States.   His  work  on  "  The  Manchester  Guardian,"  which  he  joined  in  1902,  has 

established  a  high  level  of  literary  criticism.     The  integrity  of  his  judgments 

supports  the  dignity  of  the  paper  he  represents.    The  impressions  of  George  Moore 

given  below  are  especially  interesting  as  recording  a  human  view  of  one  of  the 

greatest  of  nineteenth  century  novelists. 
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MOORE  was  not  a  man  to  feel  at  home  among  mere  bar-loungers,  though 
he  could  get  something  out  of  genuine  eccentrics.  He  did  not  get  on  well 
with  his  brother's  associates,  "  prize-fighters  and  young  lords,"  who 
frequented  Romano's.  He  preferred  Simpson's,  with  mutton  and  a  pint 
of  bitter,  or  even  Gatti's,  where,  in  the  happy  eighties,  it  seems  you  could 
have  an  excellent  meal  for  a  shilling.  Moore  appears  always  to  have 
been  at  home  in  France  and  among  Frenchmen,  and  there  are  some 
interesting  passages  about  Zola,  whom  he  had  offended  by  injudicious 
criticism.  2ola  was  not  implacable,  and  in  a  conversation  on  English 
literature  invited  Moore  to  add  a  name  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
to  complete  a  trinity  of  the  greatest  English  writers.  Without  hesitation 
Moore  named  Landor,  but  Zola  had  never  heard  of  him.  The  choice 
is  interesting  ;  Moore  believed  that  solitude  and  privation  were  needed 
by  a  man  of  letters,  and  that  austerity  of  form  must  be  related  to  self- 
control.  Landor  and  he,  doubtless,  had  something  in  common  ;  both, 
at  least,  were  concocters  of  beautiful  phrases  with  echoes  and  implications. 
Moore  was  so  far  from  being  a  flamboyant  writer  that  when  he  quotes 
what  he  takes  to  be  the  best  sentence  he  ever  wrote  you  may  wonder, 
incautiously,  whether  it  isn't  rather  a  sample  than  a  consummation. 
Moore  was  not  usually  very  generous  to  his  English  contemporaries  ; 
Rossetti,  one  notices,  is  "  a  poet  that  I  once  admired."  Some  of  the 
literary  successes  of  his  time  must  have  given  him  pain  or  at  least  have 
sharpened  his  sense  of  irony.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of  his  relations 
with  the  two  great  censorships,  Mudie  and  Smith,  who  persistently 
banned  his  books  ;  in  these  days,  as  Browning  might  say,  their  nerves 
have  grown  firmer.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  persecution  of  Vizetelly 
by  the  Vigilance  Society,  and  for  a  long  time  the  highly  respectable 
continued  to  be  shy  of  Moore.  He  tells  us  how  an  article  in  a  newspaper 
chanced  to  be  the  origin  of  Esther  Waters,  and  how  he  sought  for  a 
suitable  title  ;  certainly  he  could  not  have  found  a  better  one.  Perhaps 
his  remarks  on  George  Eliot's  Hetty  Sorrel  ("  the  name  is  trivial.  I 
want  a  graver  name,  and  it  will  come  during  the  course  of  writing  ") 
are  a  little  obscure,  but  the  passage  is  among  the  unrevised.  His  criticism 
of  Evelyn  Innes  is  that  "  there  is  too  much  brass  in  the  orchestra  .  .  . 
it  continued  to  displease  my  ear,  and  ear  is  the  test."  It  is  interesting 
that  he  should  have  put  Evelyn^  Innes  and  Sister  Teresa  on  the  Black 
List  "  as  unworthy  of  me."  His  "  first  great  advance  in  the  writing 
of  our  dear  English  language  "  is  The  Brook  Kerith,  but  it  is  to  Daphnis 
and  Chloe  that  "  my  thoughts  turn  most  often."  He  had  an  ordered 
passion  for  prose,  and  he  has  something  to  say,  not  very  profound, 
of  how  a  work  of  art  comes  into  being.  Like  any  other  sensible  artist, 
he  valued  reputation,  and  he  was  a  little  disconcerted  to  find  that  after 
Esther  Waters  had  had  its  vogue  his  name  disappeared  from  the  news- 
papers. He  professes  to  attribute  this  to  his  not  having  a  yacht  to  gossip 
about,  like  Arnold  Bennett,  or  a  Scottish  moor,  like  somebody  else, 
or  to  his  hating  the  Boer  War.  Edmund  Gosse  assured  him,  however,  that 
it  was  merely  vanity  "to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  world  we  lived  in  if 
our  names  did  not  appear  in  the  newspaper  "  ;  and  he  was  able  to  find 
some  consolation  in  the  analogy  of  the  French  neglect  of  Manet. 
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THE  TIMES :    POINTS  WELL  MISSED 

TIMES"  is  a  great  national  newspaper.  During  the  troubles  in 
Germany  a  correspondent  suggested  that  a  Jew  in  Germany  would  be 
safe  with  an  English  hat  on  his  head  and  a  copy  of"  The  Times"  under  his 
arm;  for  it  had  almost  the  authority  of  a  diplomatic  passport.  It  has  no  rival  for 
dignity,  impartiality  and  attention  to  facts.  Its  safety  is  partly  achieved  by  its 
policy  of  anonymity.  In  foreign  affairs,  it  is  stately,  well  written,  reliable  and  it 
has  a  powerful  grasp  of  foreign  conditions. 

*  The  Times  "  also  provides  lighter  reading.  The  last  leader  is  usually 
written  by  Harold  Child  or  Douglas  Woodruff,  both  masters  of  the  mock-heroic. 
The  secret  of  their  delightful  dignified  humour,  their  irresistible  whimsicality  is  in 
the  treatment  of  some  trivial  happening,  often  suggested  by  the  correspondence 
column,  with  ponderous  gravity  and  comic  solemnity.  That  puns  still  have  signi- 
Jicance  in  English  is  shown  by  the  title  of  the  following  article  on  pins. 

PRUDENTLY  married  men,  and  men  with  "  irreproachable  "  parlourmaids 
and  valets,  may  well  miss  the  point  of  a  letter  on  this  page  to-day, 
or  declare  its  proper  place  to  be  among  the  points  from  letters.  They 
will  not  care  two  pins  for  the  sufferings  of  less  fortunate  men — of  those 
who  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Rayner  for  complaining  publicly  of  one 
among  the  many  sorts  of  pin-pricks  which  help  to  turn  life's  smoothness 
rough,  and,  in  collar,  front,  or  cuff,  could  hardly  be  welcomed  even  by 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  on  the  highest  motives.  New  shirts,  seen  in  the  shop 
windows,  look  very  smart  and  trim.  Taken  out  of  the  box  at  home, 
they  are  found  to  be  like  Falstaff's  recruit,  Thomas  Wart  ;  their  whole 
frame  stands  upon  pins.  Like  the  shirts,  the  pins  are  new,  and  therefore 
neat  and  clean  ;  and  their  acute  rectitude  so  much  dislikes  this  function 
that,  though  they  do  not  shroud  their  end,  they  hide  their  heads  in  shame. 
That  would  not  matter  much  if  they  were  pins  of  the  old,  sturdy  type, 
stout  fellows  made  to  last,  regular  weavers'  beams  of  pins  that  could 
be  clearly  seen  and  safely  caught  hold  of.  They  are  not  that.  They  are 
very  small  and  very  sharp.  Like  the  mechanical  epigrams  of  a  certain 
Victorian  wit,  they  are  all  point  and  no  substance.  They  do  not  mean 
to  wound,  but  dealings  with  them  nearly  always  lead  to  bloodshed. 

And  when  they  are  found  and  taken  out,  what  is  a  mere  man  to 
do  with  them  ?  Keep  them,  is  the  advice  given  alike  by  prudence  and 
by  superstition.  Somewhere  in  Mr.  Harvey  Barton's  enormous  know- 
ledge there  must  surely  lurk  a  story  of  some  wretched  little  girl  who 
died  in  agony  or  could  not  go  to  a  nice  missionary  meeting  because 
she  had  failed  to  pick  up  or  to  keep  a  pin.  Girls  use  pins  ;  men  do  not. 
But  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  wisdom  has  preached  on  the  one  hand 
the  worthlessness  of  pins,  on  the  other  the  virtue  of  hoarding  pins. 
It  may  have  been  worth  while  to  hoard  pins  in  and  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  each  was  made  in  two  pieces  and  probably  cost  good  pin 
money  ;  but  there  is  no  point  in  keeping  pins  to-day.  There  are  altogether 
too  many  pins.  Packets  of  pins  are  given  at  shops  as  change  instead  of 
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farthings.  And  the  pins  which  are  taken — by  hand  before  wearing,  or 
by  some  other  part  of  the  body  during  wear — out  of  new  shirts  are  so 
small  that,  once  they  lie  flat,  no  male  fingers  can  pick  them  up.  And  this 
also  must  be  observed.  New  shirts  do  not  happen  very  often  ;  but  the 
laundries  put  pins  in  every  shirt  they  send  back  from  the  wash.  True, 
they  put  also  horrid  little  studs  and  evasive  little  metal  clips  in  double 
cuffs.  These  are  tiresome  indeed  ;  but  there  is  neither  moral  nor 
superstition  to  prevent  a  man  throwing  them  away  with  what  impatience 
he  pleases.  Pins  are  worse  than  old  razor-blades.  They  are  useless  and 
dangerous  to  keep.  But  if  a  well-brought-up  man  throws  a  pin  away, 
or  even  leaves  a  pin  lying  on  the  floor,  he  is  uneasy  to  the  depths  of  his 
being.  He  is  secretly  sure  that  he  will  lose  his  pencil  or  his  train,  burst 
a  tyre,  miss  a  short  putt,  or  be  badly  down  at  bridge.  It  cannot  be  that, 
now  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  suffering  and  sorrow  which 
they  unwittingly  inflict,  the  shirt-makers  and  the  launderers  will  continue 
to  pin  their  faith  to  appearances  attained  at  such  a  cost. 


THE  OBSERVER  :    GARBO'S  CHRISTINA 

FILM  criticism  is  becoming  increasingly  important.  Dramatic  critics  may 
lament  that  a  larger  public  attends  the  films  than  attends  the  drama  ;  as 
well  might  they  complain  of  people  reading  novels  instead  of  poetry.  Criticism 
of  the  Jilms  is  unusually  difficult  because  of  the  newness  of  the  art.  Critics  will 
estimate  Jilms  by  the  standards  of  drama,  novels,  or  stories.  Only  lately  have 
competent  writers  appeared,  and  foremost  among  them  is  C.  A.  Lejeune,  the  film 
critic  of  the  "  Observer."  Her  taste  is  distinguished,  she  has  accurate  technical 
knowledge,  and  she  is  never  stampeded  by  the  standards  of  art  inapplicable  to  the 
cinema.  Her  short  summaries  of  films  shown  in  the  provinces  and  suburbs  are 
particularly  able  ;  one  can  tell  from  them  exactly  what  one  wishes  to  see.  In 
the  following  passage  she  appears  at  her  best,  writing  on  Garbo,  a  personality 
and  a  beauty  who  uses  to  the  full  the  poetic,  lyric  and  epic  possibilities  of  the  film. 

Queen  Christina  is  a  kind  of  Ruritanian  affair  with  a  royal  masquerade 
and  a  tragic  love  story.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  historical  accuracy. 
Only  in  the  most  perfunctory  details  is  there  any  hint  of  the  unusual 
monarch  whose  career  so  disturbed  the  tenor  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Europe.  When  Garbo  is  not  on  the  set  the  scenes  take  on  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  a  village  pageant,  and  the  acting  of  the  supporting 
cast  sufficiently  explains  why  Christina  in  love  resorts  to  caressing  a 
pillow  with  such  ardour. 

But  when  Garbo  dominates  the  scene — and  she  dominates  it  most 
of  the  time — Christina  becomes  a  vital  document.  Whatever  your 
personal  reaction  to  Garbo  may  be,  whether  that  sturdy,  limber  gait 
attracts  or  repels  you,  whether  her  face  seems  to  you  lovely  or  her 
voice  charmless,  you  cannot  deny  that  this  Swedish  lady  has  power. 
You  can't  ignore  her.  She  is  in  some  ways  like  Katharine  Hepburn — 
rough,  strong,  ruthless,  a  mass  of  pure  ore  that  can  be  worked  and 
refined — but  she  has  still  got  more  power  than  Hepburn.  In  certain 
moods  it  is  possible  to  be  proof  against  Hepburn.  You  can  be  tired, 
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lethargic,  captious,  and  Hepburn  won't  touch  you.  But  Garbo  compels 
your  attention,  whatever  your  mood. 

In  Queen  Christina  she  has  a  part  that  gives  her  ample  room  to  work. 
It  is  a  good  part,  and  Garbo's  sombre  sincerity  makes  it  sometimes  a 
great  part.  She  wears  boy's  clothes,  not  like  a  minx,  but  like  a  serious 
young  page.  She  gives  herself  up  to  love,  not  like  a  miss  from  a  finishing 
school,  but  with  all  the  completeness  of  a  lonely  woman.  She  faces 
disaster,  not  like  a  heroine  of  melodrama,  but  with  the  strong  fatalism 
that  invades  her  own  northern  sagas. 

Garbo's  Christina  has  just  that  suggestion  of  a  kingdom  behind  her 
that  Bergner's  Catherine  missed.  There  is  a  tremendous,  rude  authority, 
a  sense  of  the  power  of  the  soil,  in  her  heavy  step,  her  rare  laughter, 
her  rough  hands  and  spatulate  finger  tips.  This  strong  blocking-in  of 
character  has  an  odd  effect  on  the  few  intimate  scenes  of  the  picture. 
It  makes  them  infinitely  more  sensitive,  more  convincing.  When  Garbo 
moves  slowly  round  the  room  at  the  inn  where  she  has  passed  the  night 
with  her  lover,  memorising  every  detail,  every  known  shape  and  shadow, 
when  those  workman's  fingers  suddenly  become  delicate  in  touching  the 
things  she  loves,  it  is  more  moving  than  all  Bergner's  exquisite  fragility. 

Rouben  Marnoulian's  direction  of  the  film  is  not  inspired,  except 
in  its  readiness  to  give  up  the  screen  to  Garbo,  but  there  is  something 
distinctly  approaching  inspiration  in  S.  N.  Behrman's  dialogue.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  any  one  has  troubled  to  write  speech  that  really 
represents  Garbo — that  gives  play  to  those  drifts  in  her  deep  voice 
that  make  you  feel  you  could  go  out  and  be  lost  in  them.  It  is  sombre, 
thoughtful,  and  withdrawn  dialogue,  created  for  sombre,  thoughtful, 
and  withdrawn  playing. 

It  is  also  illuminating  dialogue,  shedding  light  on  a  great  many 
aspects  of  Garbo's  unique  power.  "  In  my  home,"  says  Christina, 
"  I  am  very  constrained."  Is  that  the  Queen  of  Sweden  speaking,  or 
Garbo  herself?  Under  the  most  fearsome  battery  of  close-ups  ever 
given  a  star,  she  still  remains  aloof.  Every  inch  of  the  Garbo  countenance 
is  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  audience,  every  eyelash  and  pore  of  the 
skin  presented  for  our  consideration.  There  is  a  bedroom  scene  which 
would  have  stripped  any  other  actress  spiritually  naked.  But  Garbo 
is  still  her  own  mistress  at  the  end  of  it. 

There  is  one  passage  of  words  in  Behrman's  dialogue  that  is  so 
pertinent,  so  deliberate,  that  I  cannot  believe  it  was  not  created  with 
Garbo  herself  in  mind.  It  occurs  at  the  climax  of  the  film,  when  the 
crowd  is  clamouring  outside  the  palace  doors,  and  the  chancellor  urges 
the  queen  to  go  out  on  to  the  balcony  and  show  herself.  Lewis  Stone, 
the  Chancellor,  is  urgent,  well-meaning,  dutiful.  Garbo,  the  Queen, 
is  thwarted,  lonely,  rebellious. 

"  Must  I  smile  for  the  masses,  Chancellor  ?  "  says  Garbo. 

"  That  is  not  too  much  to  do  for  the  people,"  says  Lewis  Stone. 

Garbo  goes  out  on  to  the  balcony  and  shows  herself.  But  she  does 
not  smile.  That  is  why,  hi  all  this  world  of  shifting  homage,  she  is  still 
the  Garbo. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN:    BRIGHTER  CRICKET 

ENGLAND  has  been  laughed  at  abroad  because  of  her  love  of  sport.   But  there 
are  still  those,  even  in  Britain,  who  are  not  passionately  interested  in  games  ; 
it  is  therefore  the  job  of  the  efficient  journalist  to  write  of  sports  so  that  even 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  them  may  be  amused.    The  best  articles  on  games 
appear  in  "  The  Times"  and  in  the  "Manchester  Guardian."     "  The  Times" 
has  Bernard  Darwin  writing  entrancingly  on  golf,  with  an  eye  on  nature.    The 
"  Manchester  Guardian  "  has  Neville  Cardus,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  cricket, 
a  game  that  has  become  a  national  symbol.   As  the  preacher  said  from  the  pulpit  : 
;'  You  may  repent  on  your  death-beds,  but  is  it  cricket  ?  "    The  following  passage 
from  an  article  contributed  by  H.  A.  Thompson  to  the  "  Manchester  Guardian," 
shows  most  beautifully  how  cricket — at  any  rate  as  played  in  Samoa — may  be 
a  subject  of  nearly  poetic  significance. 

AMIDST  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  romantic  South  Sea  Isles  the  game 
is  played  on  a  carpet  of  luxurious  tropical  greenness  such  as  the  grounds- 
men at  Lord's  or  at  the  Oval  could  scarcely  dream  of.  In  the  background 
a  tree-smothered  hill,  the  last  resting-place  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
rises  majestically.  Below,  seen  over  the  tree-tops  of  a  vast  bread-fruit 
plantation,  the  Pacific  stretches  away  to  merge  at  the  horizon  with  a 
sky  of  only  a  paler  and  more  transparent  blue.  In  the  shade  of  an 
enormous  tree  sit  the  spectators,  a  hundred  stalwart  young  natives,  the 
descendants  of  cannibals,  crooning,  almost  in  a  whisper,  old  melodies 
of  the  islands  to  the  softly  plucked  strings  of  a  guitar. 

Fifty  or  more  players  are  spread  over  the  field.  Apparently  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  each  side.  Their  lithe,  muscular  bodies 
are  naked  but  for  a  bright  red  "  lava  lava,"  or  cotton  skirt  belted  at  the 
waist,  which  contrasts  vividly  with  the  rich  brown  colouring  of  their 
skin.  Somewhere  amongst  the  crowd  is  the  umpire,  equipped  with 
white  coat  and  the  shrillest  of  shrill  whistles.  But  he  seems  a  person  of 
relatively  small  importance.  The  real  master  of  ceremonies  is  a  broadly 
smiling  young  native  who  sits  Buddha  fashion  in  the  centre  of  play. 
Before  him  on  the  ground  lies  an  empty  petrol  can — the  war-drum  of 
modern  Samoa — while  in  his  hands  are  two  short  lengths  of  bamboo 
cane  by  way  of  drumsticks. 

"  Burrp.  .  .  .  Burrp.  .  .  .  Burrp-burrp-burrp  "  goes  the  drum. 

"  Slap.  .  .  .  Slap.  .  .  .  Slap-slap-slap  "  go  the  hands  of  the  players, 
as  with  astonishing  precision  of  rhythm  they  execute  a  few  steps  of  a 
war-dance,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  demoralising  the  batsmen. 
Shrill  whoops  of  encouragement  split  the  air,  apparently  directed  at  the 
bowler. 

This  individual  steps  lightly  back  a  few  paces  from  the  wicket. 
Then  he  hurls  himself  forward,  his  bare  brown  feet  flashing  across  the 
turf.  Over  swings  his  arm,  to  send  down  a  smashing  ball  of  perfect 
length.  The  dusky  batsman  awaits  it  confidently.  Flexing  his  powerful 
wrists,  he  raises  his  enormous  bat — a  war-club  in  appearance,  and  fully 
four  feet  long.  "  Crack  !  " 
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The  style  is  unorthodox  perhaps,  but  the  ball  has  flown  to  the  line 
of  grass  huts  which  constitutes  the  boundary.  The  crooning  from 
beneath  the  tree  rises  of  a  sudden  to  a  full-throated  triumphant  chant, 
while  half  a  dozen  of  the  deep  field  become  entangled  with  a  little 
mongrel  pup  who  has  designs  upon  the  ball. 

"  Burrp.  .  .  .  Burrp.  .  .  .  Burrp-burrp-burrp."  The  drum  is  beat- 
ing again.  The  war-dance  is  repeated  and  the  bowler  glares  balefully 
at  the  batsman.  Down  flashes  the  ball  once  more.  The  batsman  makes 
a  tremendous  swing — and  misses.  One  of  his  stumps  (there  are  only 
two)  is  flying  in  the  air. 

The  tom-tom  beats  now  with  a  new,  a  victorious  rhythm.  The 
players  leap  about  the  field  on  one  leg,  each  holding  the  ankle  of  the 
other  in  his  right  hand.  From  fifty  throats  bursts  a  triumphant  chant 
which  may,  for  all  we  can  tell,  be  an  old  Samoan  battle-cry.  But, 
curiously  enough,  it  sounds  uncommonly  like  a  single  English  word 
repeated  over  and  over  again  : 

"  Out.         .  Out.         .  Out-out-out.         .  Out.          .  Out.          ." 
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"  rTJHE  SCOTSMAN"  is  an  old-established  paper  of  great  and  deserved 

j£  influence  in  Scotland.    The  soundness  of  its  writing,  the  moderation  of  its 

views,  illustrate  the  greatness  of  the  British  provincial  press.     The  passage 

quoted  below,  taken  from  an  article  by  J.  W.  Watson,  shows  the  Scot  at  his 

best,  dealing  with  a  subject  of  international  importance,  of  sentimental  value, 

and  to  many  people  touching,  as  recalling  the  gravest  days  of  the  Great  War. 

NOWHERE  will  sympathy  with  Belgium  in  the  great  loss  that  has  befallen 
her  through  the  tragic  death  of  King  Albert  be  more  keenly  felt  than  in 
this  country.  It  was  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany  that  brought 
Britain  into  the  Great  War,  and  it  was  the  heroic  example  set  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  that  inspired  the  determination  not  only  of  his 
own  people  but  of  all  the  Allies  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  the  cause 
of  justice  and  honour  had  finally  triumphed.  King  Albert  was  the 
most  democratic  of  rulers,  who  went  about  among  his  people  as  one  of 
themselves.  Mountaineering  was  his  favourite  pastime,  and  it  was 
while  engaged  in  it  that  he  was  killed.  As  was  his  custom,  he  had  gone 
incognito  to  the  heights  that  tower  above  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur.  Leaving  his  equerry,  he  proceeded  to 
climb  the  Rocher  des  Dames,  which  rises  sheer  about  250  feet,  and  is 
composed  of  limestone  liable  to  disintegrate.  He  had  apparently  grasped 
a  piece  of  rock  which  gave  way,  precipitating  him  into  the  ravine. 
With  the  coming  of  dusk  his  equerry  grew  anxious,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
A  search  in  the  dark  was  organised  with  torches  and  flares,  and  in  the 
early  hours  of  yesterday  morning  the  body  was  found  where  it  had 
fallen.  It  was  subsequently  removed  to  Brussels,  where  the  news  of 
the  King's  death  created  public  consternation  and  grief.  The  heir  to 
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the  Throne,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  his  wife,  formerly  Princess  Astrid 
of  Sweden,  were  hastily  summoned  back  from  Switzerland,  where 
they  had  been  on  holiday. 

The  young  King  has  to  undertake  a  heavy  task,  but  if  he  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  revered  father  he  cannot  go  wrong.  King  Albert 
was  immensely  beloved  by  his  people.  They  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him.  If  there  were  any  Belgians  who  might  have  felt  overawed 
when  the  German  armies  crossed  the  frontier  they  must  have  been 
righteously  stirred  to  resistance  to  the  bitter  end  by  the  imperturbable 
courage  of  their  lion-hearted  King,  who  in  face  of  overwhelming  odds 
chose  the  path  of  honour,  confident  in  the  belief  that  ultimately  right 
would  triumph  over  unscrupulous  might.  King  Albert  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Kaiser,  which  made  the  treachery  of  the  latter  all  the 
blacker.  But  the  statesmanlike  insight  of  King  Albert  had  enabled  him 
to  forewarn  France  as  to  what  was  likely  to  occur.  During  a  visit  to 
Potsdam  in  November  1913  the  Kaiser  made  overtures  to  the  King 
with  the  object  of  securing  Belgian  neutrality  in  a  war  with  France. 
King  Albert  communicated  what  had  occurred  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
and  so  France  knew  what  to  expect.  The  Belgian  Army  was  reorganised 
and  the  eastern  defences  of  the  country  were  strengthened,  but  the  blow 
fell  before  these  preparations  were  complete. 

In  any  case,  the  resistance  that  might  be  set  up  by  little  Belgium 
would  not  have  deterred  Germany  from  invading  her  territory  in  order 
to  strike  more  effectively  at  France.  And  yet  it  was  a  blunder  that  cost 
Germany  dear  in  the  end.  But  to  the  materialistic  mind  of  Prussian 
militarism  the  moral  springs  of  human  conduct  were  inscrutable. 
Belgium's  resistance  touched  the  imagination  of  the  civilised  world.  Her 
valiant  King  at  once  became  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  great  drama, 
and  nothing  can  ever  diminish  his  stature  in  the  history  of  these  times. 
If  his  passing  stirs  regrets  that  such  a  useful  life  should  have  had  so 
premature  and  tragic  an  ending,  there  is  the  consolation  that  he  had 
played  his  part  nobly,  and  that  his  example  remains  as  an  inspiration 
for  the  future. 
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